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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF RATE 
REGULATION 


By ARTHUR T. HADLEY 





RATE, in the broad meaning of the word, is a unit 
price of any kind, on the basis of which charges ‘a 
are calculated. But we habitually use the term ee 
“rates” in a much narrower sense, and mean $i, 
one of twc things—either rates of taxation levied by the 
government, or rates of payment charged by a common 
carrier or public service corporation subject to government : 
control. It is with the latter class that this paper deals. it 
Everybody agrees that rates should be reasonable. But it 
what is a reasonable rate and how shall we go to work to Be) 
secure it? To people who use the term unthinkingly a rea- . 
sonable rate means a low rate. But this view is altogether 
too one-sided. A rate may be fixed so low as to be unfair to 
the public service company and make it impossible to con- ' 
tinue the business without disastrous losses. The courts sites 
have recognized this fact and have held that a rate may be Ky 
unreasonably low as well as unreasonably high. It is better 
and more accurate to say that a reasonable rate is one which 
_ can be justified on grounds of public policy. It must not 
be so high as to place an unfair burden on the people who 
require the service, nor so low as to inflict an unfair dis- wats 
ability on the people that render it. ay 
But this does not get us very far. It simply amounts to 
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saying that you have to look at the question from two ends, 
and not from one. What constitutes an unfair burden o; 
an unfair disability? What is it that makes a rate, or q 
price of any kind, fair or unfair? To answer these questions 
we must have a theory of value to start from. Until we 
have formed such a theory and are prepared to defend jt 
on grounds of public policy, any scheme of rate regulation 
will be a mere makeshift. 
For more than two thousand years there has been a con- 
flict between traders and philosophers as to the basis of 
value. The traders have said that value was caused by de- 
mand; that if people wanted a thing enough to pay high 
prices ‘for it, it had a high value, and not otherwise. In the 
words of Sledibens 


. the value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring. 


To this the philosophers, led by no less an authority than 
Aristotle, have answered that the hard bargains so fre- 
quently driven by traders did not indicate the value of the 
object sold, but the skill and unscrupulousness of the man 
who sold it. The inherent value of a useful object, they 
said, was dependent upon the amount of labor which it 
embodied. If one house (to quote the classical example) 
sold for as much as five bedsteads, it was because it took five 
times as much labor to build a house as to build a bedstead. 
Trade, said Aristotle, was an attempt to buy things for 
less than their value and sell them for more than their 
value; and all gains from trade above actual expense were 
therefore ill-gotten and unreasonable. As for counting 
interest as part of the expense, that was mere robbery. 
These theories had very little immediate effect on busi- 
ness practice. The Greeks, though they liked philosophy 
well, liked trade better. The Romans laid stress on the 
rights of the property owner and did not look with favor 
on attempts to prevent a trader from selling his goods for 
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what he could get. But in the thirteenth century, when 
Aquinas revived Aristotle’s theories of value in a some- 
what improved form, the question became a practical one. 
The canon lawyers agreed with Aquinas and disagreed 
with their brethren of the civil courts. They somewhat 
discountenanced trade. They still more severely dis- 
countenanced the taking of interest. Between the authori- 
ties of the church on the one side and the growing interests 
of commerce on the other, a struggle was waged for five 
centuries. The traders pointed out that though the cost 
principle could easily be adopted where goods were made 
to order, it was difficult to apply it where goods were sold 
in the open market and altogether impossible to use it in 
foreign commerce. When you got things into another 
country nobody knew or cared what they originally cost. 
The price depended on how much people wanted them. 
Value was not an inherent quality of objects; it depended 
upon having them in the right place and at the right time. 
To get them there involved risk; and profit must be ac- 
corded in order to induce a man to take risk. The longer the 
time that would elapse between the production of goods 
and the date when they reached the ultimate consumer the 
greater was the risk and the greater the justification for the 
profit or interest charged. 

On the whole, the views of the traders, backed as they 
were by the civil lawyers on the Continent and the common 
lawyers in England, tended to prevail as time went on. In 
particular, everybody had to acquiesce in the merchants’ 
right to make some profit and charge some interest. But it 
would be too much to say that the traders’ view ever won 
universal acceptance. What did win acceptance was a com- 
promise doctrine, developed in the eighteenth century and 
associated with the name of Adam Smith, which sought 
to reconcile the practice of modern commerce with the 
— of Aristotle and Aquinas—and came pretty near 

oing it. 
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Smith apparently believed, though he did not say it in 
so many words, that the just price of an article is one that 
is proportioned to its cost of production. So far he agreed 
with Aquinas. But he disagreed with him as to the methods 
which should be used for attaining that result. He believed 
that what the public needed, in the way of justice as well 
as in the way of trade, was best secured by letting things 
alone as far as possible. If the price of any article is high 
in proportion to its cost it indicates scarcity. That scarcity 
can be removed by encouraging traders and producers to 
get more goods to the market where scarcity prevails—in 
other words, by attracting more capital to supply that 
market. To lower the price to the level of cost by govern- 
ment authority is to prevent this healing process, to per- 
petuate the disease by repressing the symptom. Not gov- 
ernment authority, said Smith, but competition, is the key 
to the situation. Attract more supplies by temporary profit, 
and you not only give people what they want but you give 
it to them at a fair price as soon as the market is supplied. 
Through competition, values based primarily upon the de- 
mands of the market approximate, more surely than by 
any other method, to the demands of economic justice. 

These theories won immediate and widespread support. 
The removal of arbitrary restrictions on trade worked so 
well in the vast majority of cases that people were inclined 
to think it would work well everywhere. The eighteenth 
century was a time when progressive men believed in hu- 
man freedom and were anxious to have it succeed. The 
doctrine that trade was essentially a fight between buyer 
and seller was somewhat repugnant to the facts and still 
more repugnant to the prevalent philosophy of the day. A 
system of political economy which emphasized the identity 
of interests between producer and consumer when business 
was conducted in really enlightened fashion, was bound to 
be popular. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the English 
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courts had little doubt of their ability to regulate prices of 
every kind on the theory of value laid down by Adam 
Smith. Where competition existed, they regarded a market 
price as almost certainly a right price. Where competition 
had been artificially suppressed, they tried to restore it. 
Where it was absent through more or less permanent causes 
—for instance, where there was but one good wharf in a 
harbor—they found out what prices were charged in har- 
bors with two wharves, and took them as a standard. 

For a time everything seemed to go well. If the intro- 
duction of an idea is followed by prosperity the public 
regards it with favor. The same decade in which Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” saw the light witnessed the 
invention of the first modern steam engine and the first 
modern steel furnace. James Watt and Henry Cort be- 
tween them laid the foundation for an almost unexampled 
development of industry which redounded to the credit of 
Smith’s theory of value. 

But the problem was not solved after all. In fact, the 
steam engine and the puddling furnace, in their later de- 
velopments, were the very things which made it difficult 
to apply the idea of free competition in practice. For with 
the advent of modern factories and modern transportation 
systems, business units grew so large that free competition 
in the old sense of the word became impossible. This was 
particularly true of railroads and of public service corpora- 
tions in general. There were many sections which could 
support one railroad in reasonable prosperity, but which 
could not furnish enough traffic to pay for two. There were 
many cities which could advantageously be served by a 
single gas company, but where two competing companies 
meant unnecessary waste and unnecessary duplication. 
What was to be done to secure fair rates in cases like these? 

The first thought of most governments was to get com- 
petition at any price, no matter how adverse the circum- 
stances might be; sometimes by prohibiting monopoly, 
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sometimes by subsidizing competing companies, sometime; 
by having the government itself engage in business as , 
competitor. But these efforts met with scant success. As q 
matter of business policy, the risks of competition under 
such circumstances were too great for financiers to take; 
as a matter of public policy, the waste of national capital 
in working two competing plants at half capacity was too 
large. 

Another favorite idea for controlling rates in the early 
part of the nineteenth century was the system of charter 
maxima. This was extensively tried in England. The early 
English railroad charters contain page upon page of maxi- 
mum rates which the new companies might charge for the 
transportation of goods of different kinds; pages which 
look almost like the classification sheet of a railroad tariff 
to-day. But these were of little use, because the railroads 
almost always found it for their own interest to make their 
rates a great deal lower than the charter maxima. 

In a successful industry involving large capital, you 
cannot fix the cost of any unit of service in advance, be- 
cause you cannot know the volume of traffic in advance. 
The business of a railroad is not like the business of a 
wagoner. In the carriage of goods by wagon, each ship- 
ment has its own distinct operating cost. A rate can be 
found below which the wagoner cannot carry goods and 
above which every extra cent means extra profit. The rail- 
road is not so situated. Its costs are of two kinds: the direct 
cost of loading and hauling, which corresponds to the 
things that the wagoner has to do; and the indirect cost or 
overhead charge—interest, administration, general main- 
tenance—which attaches to the business as a whole rather 
than to any particular shipment and is not greatly increased 
or diminished by variations in volume of traffic. Under 
these circumstances the question what a unit of service 
costs the company depends upon how many units you get. 
If reduction of rates will double your traffic in any pat- 
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ticular line you can profitably reduce rates on such traffic 
toa point where each shipment contributes little over half 
as much to the overhead as it did before—a point which, 
to the old-fashioned accountant, appears to be below cost. 
In fact, the progressive railroad man or electric service 
man will, in the interest of his company, be constantly 
trying experiments to see where he can increase net income 
by lowering rates. But such reductions cannot be prescribed 
in advance, because they are in their nature experimental. 
They involve risks which owners could not be compelled 
to take, except by their own act. 

When charter maxima proved of no avail, governments 
tried to secure reasonable rates by limiting profits; either 
directly by fixing a certain maximum dividend, or in- 
directly by prescribing “historical cost” as a rate base on 
which charges should be calculated. This proved even 
worse than the charter maxima; for whereas charter 
maxima did not work at all, limitation of profit did posi- 
tive harm. It was most thoroughly tried in England, in 
connection with the gas supply. By the General Act of 
1847 gas companies’ dividends were limited to ten per 
cent on original cost, and return on new capital added after 
a certain time was limited to seven per cent. Sir Thomas 
Farrer, afterward Lord Farrer, who was permanent Sec- 
retary of the English Board of Trade for many years and 
had the best opportunity of observing the workings of this 
measure, says, in his book on “The State in Relation to 
Trade” published in 1883: 

“In the first place, to suppose that any court of justice 
can constitute itself a judge of the principles which will 
produce a certain profit and no more, is absurd; and the 
more elaborate provisions of some of the recent London gas 
acts which entrusted this delicate operation to more com- 
petent hands have proved a failure also. No government 
department, or scientific commission appointed by the 
government, can undertake to say to a manufacturer ‘At 
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such and such a price you can manufacture an article which 
shall produce you exactly ten per cent dividend, no more 
and no less”... 

“But further, the principle of limitation of dividend js 
in itself faulty. So long as the charge is not too high the 
public have no interest in the reduction of dividend. Their 
interest is in the reduction of price, which is a totally dif- 
ferent thing. . . . The fallacy lies in supposing that what 
is taken from the shareholder necessarily goes into the 
pocket of the consumer. It does no such thing. It is prob- 
ably wasted in staff and other extravagances which the 
company have no motive whatever in reducing. Indeed, 
one of the worst consequences of the system is that it takes 
away from the manufacturer . . . his last and only in- 
ducement to improvement and economy. . . . 

“In fact, in this parliamentary limitation of dividend 
and capital we have gone on a perfectly wrong tack and 
have involved ourselves in a maze of absurdities.” 

The more progressive an industry is in its character and 
methods, the worse does the public suffer from any attempt 
to limit its owners to a fixed rate of profit. For each intro- 
duction of new methods of operation is an experiment; and 
no one knows in advance whether an experiment will turn 
out well. If the government says to the company “If you 
succeed, you are limited to a normal rate of profit; if you 
fail, your shareholders must stand the loss”-—it is obvious 
that the experiment will not be made at all. The country 
that limits rates to “a fair return on prudently invested 
capital” discourages just the sort of industrial enterprise 
which is the most effective means of lowering public 
service charges and keeping the nation in the forefront of 
progress. 

But there was still a third line of control open—govern- 
ment ownership of public service corporations. If you 
could not limit the dividends of railroads or lighting plants 
without discouraging improvements, why not let the gov- 
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ernment own the railroad or lighting plant, put in the 
necessary improvements, bring rates down to cost, and let 
the surplus profit go to the public instead of being held by 
private corporations? 

Because governments, constituted to preserve public 
safety and public order and determine general lines of 
social policy, are not well adapted to develop large business 
enterprises. It may be that we shall some day learn to 
organize our governments in such a way that they can 
handle progressive business economically; but we are very 
far from having reached that goal. This is not because 
government agencies are dishonest, it is chiefly because 
they are slow. A government railroad administration is not 
quick to seize new ideas, or free itself from the shackles of 
old routine. 

Every country in Europe except England has tried 
government ownership of railroads; and what has been the 
outcome? First, no improvement of importance in con- 
struction or operation has been initiated on government- 
owned lines. Telegraphic orders and block signals, air 
brakes and automatic couplers have all had their origin on 
the private lines in England and America. If it be said 
that this is due to race rather than to form of ownership, 
look at Australia, English in race but with a more complete 
system of government-owned railroads than any large 
country in Europe. We find that Australia has originated 
nothing of importance in good railroad management; that 
her service, by American standards, is poor and her rates 
high; and that in spite of these high rates, she has no profit 
to divide among the taxpayers, but falls short of earning 
the normal rates of interest on borrowed capital. 

What has happened in Australia is typical of govern- 
ment railroad management everywhere. Of all the states 
of Europe there is but one—Prussia—that has ever really 
made railroads pay; and Prussia has done it, not by point- 
ing out to private lines the way to reduce rates, but by 
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accepting and adopting the methods of the private com- 
panies in operation and rate schedules, and abandoning her 
initial attempts to base rates on cost of service. And what 
holds good of railroads seems to hold good of other com. 
plex lines of industry—for instance, of power plants. It js 
almost always the private systems which have been the pro- 
gressive ones, and the ones which know how to develop 
profitable business by low rates. The government system 
of Ontario has not been able to justify the high hopes held 
forth at the outset. 

On the whole, there has been very strong evidence that 
you get lower charges and lower rates by leaving the ini- 
tiative in rate-making to private companies which are 
trying to get whatever profit they can, than by limiting 
them to a rate of return fixed in advance or by taking the 
initiative out of their hands. 

This does not mean that the system of private manage- 
ment has been free from abuses. There have been great 
inequalities in rates, and great discriminations in service. 
Traffic managers, through stupidity or favoritism, have 
been allowed to develop one district or one line of business 
to the detriment of another. The removal of competition 
has taken away the most potent means for securing equalt 
of treatment. It has often been necessary for government 
agencies to intervene to prevent discrimination and unfair- 
ness. But as far as the general level of rates is concerned, 
it has usually proved best to give private companies much 
freedom. When there is a large permanent investment and 
a large overhead, the interests of the companies which 
want to develop business and the interests of the public 
which wants abundant service by the newest methods are 
not far apart. This underlying harmony of interests be- 
tween the two parties is not due to competition, nor de- 
pendent upon it. Competition simply compels people to set 
it sooner and apply its consequences more impartially than 
they might otherwise do. 
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These facts were recognized by progressive men in 
Europe as early as 1870, and by 1880 had won general 
acceptance. It was at just this period—the decade from 
1870 to 1880—that America was first confronted with the 
necessity of dealing with problems of rate regulation on a 
larger scale. 

In the years preceding the Civil War and those imme- 
diately following it, American railroads had developed 
rapidly; particularly in the West, where public lands were 
occupied by farmers who had become wholly dependent 
upon long railroad lines for access to their market. This 
rapid development, this dependence of the shippers on the 
railroad, and, above all, the unsettlement of standards 
which attends the close of any great war, led to much abuse 
of power by freight agents and managers. The people of 
the different States protected themselves by laws to regu- 
late the railroads, and commissions to supervise their 
conduct. 

These commissions took two forms. In the Mississippi 
Valley they were charged with the duty of rate-making— 
of devising tariffs which should appear to them reasonable. 
As was natural, these commissions looked at the matter 
almost exclusively from the side of the shipper. Rates were 
reduced pretty nearly to the level of direct costs. Little was 
left for overhead—not enough to pay interest or main- 
tenance. The result was disastrous not only to the railroads 
but to the communities which they served. New construc- 
tion stopped. There were not enough cars to be had to move 
the farmers’ wheat. The public harm done by one-sided 
regulation had proved so obvious that the very men who 
had been most urgent for enforced rate reduction at the 
outset, were ready to acknowledge their error and undo its 
results as quickly as they could. 

Meantime the commissions further East were taking a 
broader view of the situation. They found the same evils 
in the East that existed in the West. There was not so 
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much complaint about the general level of charges; but 
there was even more complaint about arbitrary differences 
of charge. There were inequalities of treatment between 
different places, and between different shippers in the same 
place, which were totally indefensible. Railroad agents 
had taken advantage of the absence of competition to make 
bargains instead of fair market prices. But in the Eastern 
States there were also railroad owners as well as railroad 
shippers; men and women who would suffer if their stock 
ceased to pay dividends. The Eastern commissions, there- 
fore, were compelled to look at the matter from both ends. 
At the head of one of these commissions there was a man of 
the first rank, Charles Francis Adams of Boston. He not 
only looked at American problems from every angle, but 
he studied the experience of England and France and Ger- 
many to see what they had to teach us. The conclusions of 
Mr. Adams, as given in the Massachusetts Commission 
Reports from 1870 to 1880, may be summarized as 
follows: 

In the interest of individual shippers or travellers, we 
must make rates as low as practicable and as equal as prac- 
ticable. In the interest of the investors and also in the 
interest of shippers or travellers as a body, we must see 
that the necessary quantity and quality of service is main- 
tained. This double problem can best be solved by en- 
couraging the companies to make profit for themselves by 
developing business through reduction of rates. 

The interests of the public, said Adams, and the inter- 
ests of the roads when looked at in a far-sighted way are 
substantially identical. If rates are high, the fundamental 
need of a shipper is to get more capital into the business 
and have more engines and heavier train loadings, and let 
improved rate structure follow, as it almost necessarily 
will. Leave the owner free to make what profit he can. 
Leave him the initiative, but see that he is far-sighted and 
intelligent and just about it; that he does not make dis- 
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criminations, and that he does make the kind of experi- 
ments, and adopt the kind of improvements, which this 
freedom allows him. Where freedom is abused prohibit 
the abuses; but do not make a few abuses a reason for 
abolishing freedom. 

These theories justified themselves in practice. The 
period from 1880 to 1900, during which they were gen- 
erally accepted, was marked by reductions in rates, increase 
in service, and gradual removal of a great many abuses 
both in rate-making and in finance. The Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as passed in 1887, was largely based on 
Adams’s principles: and the first report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission indicated an intention to apply 
those principles with the same broadminded fairness which 
he had used. 

But as time went on, the character and purpose of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—and of other com- 
missions also—gradually altered. Their members became 
hearers of complaints rather than leaders of public opinion. 
Their time was so occupied by the adjudication of cases 
that they had little chance to look at larger questions. It 
was almost inevitable that they should consider the rail- 
road problem predominantly from one side—from the side 
of the individual shipper—and lose sight of the necessity 
of taking the claims of both sides equally into account in 
order to protect either. Nothing but the exercise of great 
wisdom on the part of those who controlled railroad 
operation and finance could have forestalled this danger; 
and many large railroad owners did not meet the situation 
wisely. They let the commission handle the rate cases, with 
which it was overburdened, and developed schemes for 
their own profit in connection with railroad finance. The 
tardy exposure of some of these schemes created a wave of 
indignation against railroad management as a whole which 
was quite undeserved, and a demand for tighter control 
which had unfortunate effects. The initiative in rate- 
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making was taken out of the traffic managers’ hands, Fx. 
periments were prevented instead of being encouraged, 
The result was trouble for everybody, shippers and owners 
alike. Railroad profits went down, railroad development 
was retarded, railroad service curtailed. The war found ys 
with our capacity for production admirably developed but 
our capacity for carrying our products from point to point 
severely crippled. 

Things are a good deal better to-day than they were 
in 1917; but the railroad situation as a whole is far from 
being a sound or satisfactory one. Many railroad systems 
are now showing a good net income, and a few are show- 
ing a large one. But the average return on capital invested 
in railroads is not nearly so great as most people assume, 
and the danger from adverse legislation is very much 
greater. 

The public aspects of the present situation are not so bad 
in other lines of industry as they are in railroads. Mis- 
understandings and antagonisms have not been allowed to 
develop so far. The leading electric men in the United 
States have known how to avoid some of the difficulties 
into which railroads have fallen. They have grasped the 
principle that the interests of a public service corporation 
are closely identified with those of the public which it 
serves, and they have done a great deal to make the people 
grasp it. They have taken the authorities into their con- 
fidence. They have consulted them in advance as to matters 
of financial policy. They have not been content with avoid- 
ing illegal actions; they have tried to avoid grounds of 
suspicion. The consequence is that public service commis- 
sioners have generally been friendly to the electric indus- 
try; and as a secondary consequence, we have had more 
rapid and more varied development of electric service in 
this country than anywhere else, and obtained our current 
at comparatively cheap rates. 

Yet even in the electric industries, matters are n0 
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wholly satisfactory. A large part of the voters still think 
that the way to get low rates is to limit the profit of suc- 
cessful enterprises. Politicians find it easier to concur in a 
widespread popular error than to decide for themselves 
what will prove best in the long run. It takes a good deal of 
firmness and a good deal of economic and historical knowl- 
edge on the part of a commission or a court to protect the 
interest of the future against the loud-voiced demands of 
the present. In order that the control of rates may be effec- 
tive and not disastrous we need more light all around. At 
present we do not see deep enough into things to have eco- 
nomic principles to fall back upon. Unless we get such 
principles, we are likely in the near future to repeat on a 
broader scale our disastrous experiences with railroad con- 
trol from 1910 to 1920. 

What are some of these principles, proved by experience 
and ignored by governments at their peril? 

1. The question of rate regulation must be considered 
from both ends—producers’ and consumers’. It is quite 
as important for all parties to secure a supply equal to the 
demand at any given price or rate, as it is to have that rate 
fixed as low as possible. 

2. If the price of an article or service is high it indicates 
scarcity. To lower the price effectively we must remove 
the scarcity. This requires capital. To get the capital we 
must allow a profit commensurate with the risk involved. 

3. Permanent reduction of price is even surer to fol- 
low where we have large units of invested capital, com- 
monly called monopolies, than where we have small units, 
commonly called competitors; for the large operating unit 
must make large sales in order to cover its overhead, and 
can profitably reduce rates for this end. 

4. This is particularly true in progressive industries 
which use new inventions and methods involving much 
capital and large risks. Such industries depend for their 
success upon rendering increased service at lower unit costs. 
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5. To try to reduce rates in such industries to the level 
of costs, permitting only normal profit without allowance 
for risk, prevents the introduction of modern improve- 
ments which reduce cost, and thereby defeats its own end, 

6. The use of cost of plant, and especially original or 
historical cost, as a rate base is wrong in principle and often 
dangerous in practice. The true basis for judging whether 
rates are reasonable is comparison with those of other com- 
panies working under similar conditions; with especial ref- 
erence to the question whether they have promoted or 
handled the development of traffic. If a rate is low in com- 
parison with what prevails elsewhere and has developed 
traffic to an unusual degree, the profit from the traffic has 
been well earned. 

7. (Perhaps most important and oftenest ignored.) 
Public service commissions should be given opportunity 
and encouragement to study the history of past attempts at 
regulation and the economic principles which have deter- 
mined their success or failure. They should not be s0 
overwhelmed with specific cases and complaints as to have 
no time for dealing with general questions of economic 
policy; they should be regarded, and should regard them- 
selves, as expert advisers of the courts, the legislatures, and 
the public, on matters of vital importance to the country’s 
future. 
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GERMANY AS 
THE WORLD’S LABORATORY 


By COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 


HERE is an English saying which runs thus: if 

there were two entrance gates, on one of which 

was written “Entrance to the Kingdom of 

Heaven,” and on the other, “Entrance to Lec- 
tures on the Kingdom of Heaven,” all Germans would 
decide for the latter. This saying expresses, in a jocular 
form, a profound truth. The German nation differs from 
all others in this, that ideas mean much more to it than 
facts and things. Hence the inevitable misunderstanding 
between Germans and Anglo-Saxons in so many funda- 
mental questions. To Germans, the .Cartesian formula 
cogito ergo sum still holds good. Accordingly, they alto- 
gether fail to understand the instinctive tendency of the 
English to “muddle through,” all the less so as it often 
leads to a better issue than their own reasoned premedita- 
tion. As to Americans, the German’s general impression is 
that their high intelligence is trained on purely objective 
individual matters; they think of things, not of ideas. The 
moment the German shifts in a conversation to anything 
that deals with thought as opposed to things, mutual com- 
prehension usually ceases. Very few Americans realize 
that to the German ideas are of primary concern. Yet unless 
one starts from this assumption, an understanding of Ger- 
many is altogether impossible. 

Sometimes the ideas which rule German life are nothing 
better than fictions. In the eighteenth century there was 
one Versailles in France, with a powerful king residing in 
it. In Germany there were about five hundred tiny Ver- 
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sailles, and the outward aspect of things, here and there, 
was very much the same. But in France history was being 
made; in Germany it was being merely represented o; 
acted. Yet the Germans were perfectly contented with thei; 
show. The same holds good, to a certain extent, with Ger- 
man as opposed to Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, the word 
“Protestantism” being taken in its historic as well as in its 
everyday sense. Protesting is, to the Germans, a thing suff- 
cient in itself; they do not always mean to achieve any 
practical souilie with it. This is the reason why the real 
triumph of religious Protestantism was achieved outside 
of Germany and why so many of the latter-day German 
protests have had so little convincing power. It is just s 
with the military pageants one sees even to-day, with 
Prussian princes and famous generals in the old uniforms 
at their head; these pageants, which frighten the French, 
are not really intended to be anything more than shows. It 
is the zdea that matters. 

So much for the unreal side of German idealism. But 
the same disposition can obviously lead to the most astound- 
ing practical achievements, if the idea is a sound one and 
meant to be carried out in practice. Very likely Germany’s 
recovery, in spite of a treaty which would have crushed 
any other nation, will count some day among the most 
marvellous achievements in history. This recovery could 
only be made by a nation primarily bent on ideas. Only a 
nation of born idealists could have been blessed with the 
miracle of the Rentenmark. For it was the idea of salva- 
tion by the gold standard which struck the Germans to the 
extent that they felt able to renounce all they had in order 
to found a new basis for their material life recognized to 
be the right one. No one at the time of its inception thought 
of his personal losses-—any more than any believer or 
patriot does in times of religious or national upheaval. It 
was an entirely unpractical point of view which has led to 
such wonderfully practical results. I think this single in- 
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stance should suffice to explain how a nation of born 
dreamers can appear much more practical at times than 
any empiricist could be. 

My American readers should keep these statements in 
mind if they want to understand anything about the present 
state of Germany. There was, after the quite unexpected 
defeat, a lack of orientation on the plane of facts, wholly 
unintelligible to any other nation. And even to-day, the 
equilibrium is not yet entirely restored. However much 
Germany may have achieved up to this time, over and 
over again she has made and is making truly perplexing 
mistakes. Especially to the French, with their clear minds, 
Germany appears to be, even to-day, in a state of complete 
désarroi, as they call it, and they deem it contrary to reason 
and therefore outrageous that Germany is irresistibly ris- 
ing, and even kindly offering to help them, the victors, to 
recover their financial balance. This is again due to what 
was said above—that facts are not the last resort to the Ger- 
man mind. What Germans primarily think about is what 
facts symbolize and signify on the ideal plane. This being 
so, the worst can easily assume the aspect of the best, be- 
cause on the plane of life significance creates the facts— 
the fundamental thesis of my philosophy developed in my 
book “Schépferische Erkenntnis” (Creative Cognition). 
Psychologically constructed as they are, the Germans 
could not possibly feel themselves “beaten,” as the French 
would have done in a similar case. To them defeat was 
primarily a spiritual experience. And since it was undoubt- 
edly a very great experience, one may safely say that most 
Germans, whatever their conscious thought may have 
been, have felt their life to be much richer and much 
fuller during the last decade of misery and suffering than 
ever it was in the previous period of power and prosperity. 

What I am saying here is no sweeping assertion of mine: 
the proofs are patent. The vitality of an age has its true 
exponent in the quantity and quality of its imaginings. 
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Now, since 1918 there has blossomed forth in Germany 2 
flora of ideas and idealist movements of such richness that 
should one put the ideas and spiritual movements alive in 
Germany on one scale of a balance, and on the other those 
of the rest of the world, I venture to say that the former 
would sink. Any German who, since 1918, has had any 
idea at all, has not only found a hearing but a following, 
He has found even more: in spite of all the poverty, every 
leader of thought has obtained money to start carrying out 
his plans. I do not know of a single representative of any 
original idea who in this way has not at least been given 
a chance. If he has not succeeded, this was entirely the 
fault of his idea. 

Ideas, indeed, mean so much to every German that there 
are very few, even among business men, who are not taking 
part, from sheer self-respect, in some intellectual or spir- 
itual movement. Material success as an end in itself is a 
goal utterly foreign to the German temperament. Surely 
Germans hold their own on the material plane, and now 
that most of them have lost all they had, they are striving 
and will strive for wealth with more energy than any other 
nation. But here again it is the idea of what wealth asa 
basis means that is the true driving-power. Every German 
instinctively reverences the creator of spiritual values as a 
superior being, very much as every Hindu reverences the 
Brahmin. And it is precisely the spiritual creator whom he 
reverences. There are plenty of American millionaires who 
do all that can be expected in the way of founding libraries 
and furthering education and scientific research. But I do 
not think that any other modern nation can bear compati- 
son with the Germans with respect to the quantity of prac- 
tical people capable of the effort needed to understand and 
encourage spiritual pioneering. It is precisely the new and 
unusual that has not yet been acknowledged by public 
opinion which finds encouragement. Thus, not only have 
the celebrated old universities not suffered from Germany’s 
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collapse, and many new universities been founded even in 
the very worst years, but religious leaders like Rudolf 
Steiner and Paul Dahlke, anti-scholastic scientists like Leo 
Frobenius and Richard Wilhelm, have also been able to 
found large institutions of their own. The same essentially 
practical people are chiefly responsible for the mainte- 
nance of my School of Wisdom at Darmstadt. The latter 
instance is particularly significant, for its idea is opposed 
to everything which is dear to the modern mass spirit. It 
takes account only of quality, not of quantity; it satisfies 
no curiosity; it requires personal thinking and personal re- 
sponsibility. Therefore it can never become popular. 

What has been said so far should suffice, I think, to 
show that one cannot fairly judge Germany by standards 
taken from France or England or even America. The Ger- 
mans like to call themselves a nation of “becoming” as 
opposed to “being,” or a nation of “longing” (Sehnsucht) 
as opposed to fulfilment. True, there have been epochs 
of fulfilment in Germany, and there will surely be such 
epochs again. But the Germans no more think these epochs 
great epochs than they glory in their orderliness and effi- 
cacy. Orderliness is to them a matter of course, as indeed it 
should be to every civilized nation. If the Germans some- 
times overdo things on this line, there is the same psycho- 
logical reason for this as for the pedantry of most spiritual 
workers in their everyday life: boundless in the field of 
imagination, they keep, by way of compensation, to all the 
stricter rules in the daily routine. Thus it happened that 
Kant—that giant of thought—came to realize only at the 
funeral of his sister, whom he was very fond of, that he 
had not seen her for twenty-five years; the explanation was 
that he had taken the same walk at the same hour every day 
for all those years, while she had been accustomed to go out 
at that hour in another direction, with the result that they 
had never met. The really representative Germans are not 
at all interested in that orderly side of German life which 
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most impresses foreigners. They are only interested jn 
movement and spiritual initiative. And here also the final 
result is almost indifferent to them. Does this not explain 
many things in history? The post-antique age began with 
a Germanic conquest—but it was not the German nation 
which reached maturity at the earliest date. Again, the 
Reformation began in Germany—but it achieved most 
elsewhere. Now, there has never been an age of such abso- 
lute beginning and movement as in post-war Europe. No 
wonder that no age was ever more congenial to the Ger- 
man temperament. This is why I think that Germany’; 
greatest period is ahead. Owing to the complete defeat and 
complete loss of all that was, every German is bound by 
dire necessity to begin anew. And since there are few facts 
of any value left, everyone has had to begin with ideas. 
The past may not be literally dead, but no representative 
of it can possibly recover historic significance. 

On the other hand, the whole nation is young and very 
vital. The majorities already feel vitalized by the mere 
fact of the existing republic, the Germans being, whatever 
others may think, by temperament the most democratic of 
Europeans. What applies to-day to Switzerland will apply 
some day on a very large scale to political and social Ger- 
many. The Swiss is, indeed, the caricature of the German; 
and nothing could be more mistaken than to see the essence 
of Germany in a military type which only came to short- 
lived predominance owing to very peculiar historic circum- 
stances. The Germans are born democrats by the mere facts 
of their tendency to objectivity (Sachlichkeit) and equity 
(Billigkeit), as opposed to justice, which is partial to 
definite values; these two tendencies make the Germazn, in 
the literal sense of the word, a better democrat by instinct 
than any Anglo-Saxon, with his ruling instinct for compe- 
tition, can be. And this vitalization applies most, perhaps, 
however extraordinary this may sound to prejudiced ears, 
to those who generally think worst of the political change: 
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the classes who filled the cadres of the Prussian army. 
These classes are the most energetic and vital of the Ger- 
man stock. Before the breakdown of the monarchy, they 
never had a chance to lead their own life; they merely 
vegetated in their garrisons. To-day the very same men 
not only hold their own, but achieve most of all in what- 
ever activities can lead to success in post-war Germany. 
Thus Germany to-day appears vital as it never appeared 
before. It is all initiative, all energy, all working power. 

Everything in Germany is on the move. Nothing is 
settled as yet. Nor are there many who want anything to 
be settled. Everybody is trying to recover what has been 
lost, both individually and nationally. But all this tre- 
mendous activity is inspired by ideas and not by facts. In 
this sense, post-war Germany may justly be termed one 
great laboratory. 

Germany is now, in my eyes, the laboratory of the whole 
world. ‘he Germans were always cosmopolitan, if not at 
heart, at least always in mind. Even if a German happens 
to be a nationalist, this is not due to instinct but to his belief 
in the universal value of his own nation. Germans always 
try to know and to understand everything. They are trying 
to do so all the more to-day, after the terrible experience 
of the war and in face of the persistent anti-German feel- 
ing, because most of them realize that a world much wider 
than the pre-war world is in the making. So they are ex- 
perimenting on all possible lines. 

There are probably more religious movements in Ger- 
many to-day than anywhere else, America and India not 
excepted. Even Calvinism has its most prominent and 
thoughtful representative in Germany: I mean Karl 
Barth, the author of the famous work, “Der Rémerbrief.” 
The occultist movements plumb the depths far more than 
in other countries, because the Germans are by tempera- 
ment not believers, but seekers and thinkers. Scores of 
philosophic schools flourish side by side, in constant rivalry, 
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very much as in ancient Greece. In this respect, what js 
being done at the universities probably counts least; there 
are non-academic philosophers, whose influence is greater 
than that of all the professors taken together. Among them 
I may name Oswald Spengler, author of “The Decline of 
the West”; Rudolf Pannwitz, whose “Deutsche Lehre” js 
akin to Nietzsche’s works in its prophetic garb; Leopold 
Ziegler, whose “Gestaltwandel der Gétter,” “Der ewige 
Buddho,” and “Das Heilige Reich der Deutschen” appeal 
particularly to the contemplative and lyric aspect of the 
German mind; Martin Buber, the initiator of a new ro- 
mantic movement in Judaism; and last, not least, Ludwig 
Klages, the celebrated graphologist and pioneer of the new 
science of characterology, who is a profound metaphysician 
as well, on the lines of early Greek thinkers. Psycho- 
analysis means in Germany not only a method, but almost 
a religion; it is here that it has its most ardent adepts. Even 
purely scientific movements often assume, in Germany, the 
aspect of religious upheavals. The most striking example 
of this is given by the followers of Horbiger, the astrono- 
mer, who preaches that half of the stars are not made of 
fire but of ice. 

New educational methods are being tried in almost every 
town. The German Youth Movement has established new 
principles in every respect. At a certain moment (this was, 
in fact, before the war broke out), all the youth of progres- 
sive Germany began to think independently, irrespective 
of any ruling tradition, in such a degree that a new kind of 
Protestantism was initiated, the consequences of which no 
one can foretell. The one great living Buddhist, Paul 
Dahlke, is a German, and he has found a sufficient follow- 
ing to enable him to build, after Germany’s collapse, which 
cost him all his savings, a beautiful Buddhist monastery at 
the very gates of Berlin, Das Buddhistische Haus at Froh- 
nau bei Berlin. A German, too, Richard Wilhelm, is the 
most representative Chinese sage of modern times. For 
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many years, he had been reverenced in China, by the 
Chinese, as one of their best. Now he has returned to his 
native country. His China-Institut at Frankfurt am Main, 
which was officially inaugurated in October, 1926, by a 
convention at which the most distinguished representatives 
of sinology of Europe came together, has already found 
such general support throughout Germany and also from 
the Chinese government and many of the best minds of 
China that it will undoubtedly very soon be the great 
meeting-point of the vital thought of China and the West. 
For it is not the dead letter but the living spirit which is 
cultivated at Wilhelm’s China-Institut. 

Political ideas are being experimented with in Germany 
with a thoroughness usually met with only in the field of 
purely scientific research. If one wants to get to the bottom 
of the idea of the new constitution of Weimar, one has 
indeed to take it as an experiment. The Germans wished 
to think and carry out the very best. Here again lies the 
reason for the prosperity of the supernational political 
movements in Germany, the left wing of which is led by 
F. W. Forster, the centre by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi 
and the right by Prince Rohan. It is, by the way, Prince 
Rohan’s Fédération des Unions Intellectuelles which will 
probably win the race. Count Coudenhove lacks political 
instinct; he is half Japanese by blood, and his followers are 
chiefly internationalists of the type that deny the value of 
national feeling. On the other hand, Prince Rohan is a 
born statesman; all his ideas are vital and practical. 

Indeed, the one universal ideal of all Germans to-day is 
experimenting as such; it is not achieving immediate prac- 
tical results as Anglo-Saxons would have it in a similar case. 
This alone explains how it is that Germans mind as little as 
they do their disillusionments and losses, and why they 
seem always able to renounce one position for the benefit of 
another. They are experimenters by nature. And is this not 
the best one could say of Germany from the point of view 
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of other nations? Whoever devotes his life to experiment. 
ing is working for mankind. For just as it is the disinter- 
ested scientist alone who can discover what is useful to all, 
so it is only a nation, ““German”’ in character, that is likely 
to find out what is best for all nations. 

This is why I call Germany the world’s laboratory. In 
my book on “The World in the Making,” to be published 
soon in an English translation, I have shown that Europe is 
the Palestine of the new age to come. The traditional rales 
of East and West, it appears, are to be reversed. During the 
next centuries the East, and not the West, will be the sphere 
of what is still being called Western materialism. There is 
little doubt that, owing to its cheaper labor, Asia will soon 
be the centre of the industrial world. If we Westerners 
want to hold our own, we will have to lay more and more 
stress on the spiritual side of life. And of all modern na- 
tions it is Germany which is at present doing this with the 
greatest earnestness. It may be granted that it is not so 
pleasing a country as many others: no laboratory bears 
comparison with the sheltered home of traditional wealth. 
And it also may well be that the discoveries made in this 
laboratory will find their best application in other lati- 
tudes. But before there can be applications, the discoveries 
must be made. And these, again, pre-suppose a period of 
experimentation. 











THE HEART GROWS OLD 
By JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


I 


HAVE come back at last to the old home 
After long days of absence. It was here 
That in my burning youth I loved and sang, 
And all that I have loved and lost is here; 
And still the meadows and the woods are dear 
And beautiful—though now to me they are 
Less beautiful, less dear. 


Earth and her dreams remain forever young, 
It is not beauty that grows old, but I: 

The moon floods the pale cloud, and from the grass 
The cricket sounds the endless song—but I 
Am silent. Listen! —it is the owlet’s cry. 

O heart of mine, what distance have we come 
Since last we heard that cry! 


II. 


Earth and the ancient joy are ever young— 
When has she changed, for all her many days? 
The cloudy banners of her hope are hung, 
Spring after spring, through all the woodland ways. 


The meditations of the secret earth 

Are steadfast and enduring: these remain— 
Her sacramental rites of death and birth, 

And the old mysteries of love and pain. 
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Time and the years like wandering clouds go by: 
The moon still floods the wood, and from the hill 
The cricket lifts the immemorial cry— 
And the immortal joy is flowing still. 


The everlasting song is still unsung, 
And the eternal tale is never told: 
Earth and the ancient joy are ever young, 
It is the heart that withers and grows old. “ 
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BEETHOVEN ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
AFTER 


By DAVID STANLEY SMITH 


HE mind of Ludwig van Beethoven in all proba- 

bility was not occupied with dreams of a world- 

wide celebration to take place a century after his 

death. He was a reasonably modest man; and in 
his time people had not begun to indulge in the pleasant 
practice of ransacking the calendar for festal days in honor 
of great men, particularly great artists. But if in moments 
of self-examination he did allow his mind to dwell upon 
the destiny of his art, he may well have looked forward to 
the critical year with a certain dread. At centenaries the 
balances are made ready for weighing the work of the 
master, and the appraisers ply their trade with the care of 
a remorseless analysis. Mercy is tempered, and perhaps 
cooled, with justice. When the great man has had the good 
fortune to be dead not for one century only but for two or 
three, he may become a kind of mythical personage against 
whom nothing shall be spoken—though, at the same time, 
heis liable to the most appalling of fates, that of being “one 
whom everybody admires but no one reads.” 

It may be, too, that as the cycle of taste returns to its 
original point he will be “resurrected.” The present gen- 
eration regards no music by a classic master as more dead 
than the operas of Handel, yet signs are appearing that 
these are to be revived. Nowadays it is fashionable—and 
commendably so—to haul out of the dark the lesser known 
compositions of the older men. A large number of instru- 
mental excerpts from the cantatas of Bach have recently 
been edited and published as novelties, and conductors are 
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bringing forward orchestral pieces of Mozart other than 
the three great symphonies. Heretofore the masters haye 
been known by a few “war horses,” but the hunt is on for 
antiques in music as in furniture. 

This re-discovery is more likely to occur under the ex- 
citement of the second or third centenary than at the first, 
William Byrd, stout old Britisher, had to wait three hun- 
dred years before he found due appreciation among his 
countrymen. At the one hundred years’ point, a man’s style 
seems fairly contemporaneous, it has not yet acquired the 
charm of the archaic. Some of the composers of the nine- 
teenth century have become merely old-fashioned; their 
place in the cycle has moved only a few degrees from its 
starting-point. 

How does Beethoven fare in this year of the centenary 
of his death? 

We may at once remark that he has abundant assurance 
of living strong beyond the ordeal. Serious musicians and 
musical people hold his music in deep affection, the less 
highly trained of them loving the simplicity of his sym- 
phonies and sonatas, the scholar taking enjoyment in the 
string quartets of the later years—those strange, exclusive, 
even reclusive expressions of conquering mental energy. 
The quartets, at least from Opus §9 on, are perhaps the 
greatest single series of musical compositions ever created. 
The Mass in D and the Ninth Symphony, badly written as 
they are for the singers and in spots for the orchestra, serve 
as a rallying-point for bodies of performers when these 
same faults would be enough to condemn other less inspired 
works to a dusty oblivion on a library shelf. The grand 
qualities of Beethoven are so evident as to call for no re- 
hearsal in this article. 

Yet if Beethoven were alive to-day he would be aware 
of whispers of dissent, unobtrusive and polite. It would be 
too much to say that there has been an attack on the good 
name of his art, for opposition is as dangerous to the at- 
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tacker here as it is whenever George Washington’s char- 
acter is harshly dealt with by an over-zealous student. 
The dissent takes rather the form of confessions of musi- 
cians, particularly those of the modernist wing, that the 
music of Beethoven no longer moves them. Not long ago 
| was told by one of the leading American composers and 
critics that, though he enjoyed Bach, Beethoven bored him. 
I think this fairly well represents the general feeling of the 
“advanced” men of our generation. Their enthusiasms 
reach either into the unborn future, embracing in passing 
the present ultra modern, or back to the archaic, with Bach, 
or at most Mozart, as the last of the heroes. 

This love of the remote has, of course, great value. It 
leads to new appreciations, and incidentally to new editions 
of old music. English madrigals, Monteverdi, and the Bach 
family are leaping out of commentaries into real life. 

It isnot unnatural that the eye in focussing on the distant 
view should look past the foreground. Nor is it unnatural 
that the ardors of the modernist should burn unevenly, in- 
crease of fervor for the very new or the very old meaning 
a loss of enthusiasm for what comes between, the familiar 
and slightly worn. 

Along with other composers of the intermediate period, 
Beethoven meets with a cooler reception than formerly was 
accorded him, perhaps not yet from the musical middle 
class, who receive him respectfully as a matter of good 
manners, but from the independent iconoclastic purveyors 
of new things. And it is impossible to know how much of 
the affection for him even among “musical people” is a 
matter of good form and how much is real. The instinct 
of the concert pianist to protect Beethoven from the tri- 
umphant rivalry of the more colorful modern music is 
shown by the fact that he usually places the Beethoven 
Sonata early in the programme, not, I think, so much from 


considerations of chronology as from dread of an anti- 
climax, 
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This is not an alarming situation, for the prestige of al 
great musicians must move with ebb and flow of popular 
taste. All music which is carried on a wave of popularity 
whether during the composer’s life-time or afterwards wil 
surely either meet with disaster as the wave overwhelms it 
or will ride to a region of calm as the waters subside. The 
higher the wave of public interest swells the greater is it; 
threat to submerge the thing it for the moment bears ex. 
ultingly aloft. Fashions in music come and go; and if a 
work of art is fashionable and nothing more, soon it is laid 
at rest in text-books along with other old things. All the 
great composers wrote much that in a sense was fashion- 
able, at least written in ¢heir fashion, manneristic, per- 
functory. This, of course, has disappeared from modern 
programmes. The residuum, the great music of universal 
appeal above and beyond fashion, persists, perhaps quietly 
and without much waving of hats, but nevertheless it 
persists. 

Beethoven has reached his period of calm. He is known 
to the average man by a few pianoforte sonatas, some of the 
symphonies (not all the nine by any means), three over- 
tures, and a few quartets and trios. What has become of the 
rest of his vast creation? 

Many of the sonatas are “student pieces,” an oppro- 
brious term indeed. So far as the Mass in D and the late 
quartets are concerned, the comparative infrequency of 
their performance is easily to be attributed to the great 
difficulty of execution and interpretation which have 
guarded them from a too facile popularity. Let us be 
grateful, for such music should be enshrined in the din- 
ness of the holy of holies. 

It is not so easy to account for the neglect of the First, 
Second, and Fourth Symphonies and many of the piano 
forte sonatas and string quartets. The best explanation may 
lie in the vogue of the dramatic and the colorful, and the 
coolness of the public towards music of a gray tint. 
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Modern music has doffed the gray and donned the 
scarlet. Gorgeousness decorates the doorway to favor. In 
so far as Beethoven is gorgeous he shares in this favor. But 
it is proper to ask whether this attribute, which for our 
present purpose includes dramatic passion and sheer effec- 
tiveness, is in the long run that which carries art beyond 
popularity into immortality. 

It may come as a shock to some readers to be told that 
technical subtlety is the prime quality of great music. The 
composer of the first rank has a great technique, the man 
of the second rank has a good technique, and so on down 
to the maker of ephemeral music, whose technical com- 
mand, if he have any at all, is a knack for blowing soap 
bubbles. Lest I be accused of putting forth a cold-blooded 
theorem I must jump to its defense. 

In the first place, by technique I do not mean a mere 
facile handling of notes, a good counterpoint, or still less 
a respectful conformity with convention. Nor do I mean 
an ability to write well for the orchestra or voice, useful 
as it is. This type of mastery does not make a composer 
great. 

There must be a hundred—perhaps hundreds—of men 
in Europe and America who have an unerring sense of 
orchestral effect. None of these would go to Bach for in- 
struction in using the oboe or trumpet, unless for the pur- 
pose of learning what not to do with these instruments; and 
no writer for the voice would study the practice of Bee- 
thoven in vocal composition, unless, again, to derive com- 
fort from the thought that even a great man may sin un- 
pardonably. Matters of ornament, though they loom large 
at the present time, are not the deciding factors in the 
perpetuation of music. They have to do rather with the 
extraneous, the decorative. 

What I mean by technique is the management of the 
melodic line or lines in such a way as to give expression to 
an original and logical thought in a natural and easy 
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manner; the invention of interesting rhythms; and finally 
the grouping of phrases in a sequence or pattern which ex. 
hibits niceties of detail within a larger and finely propor- 
tioned whole. 

This sounds like a paragraph out of a text-book, and the 
reader’s disappointment may be great, owing to the absence 
of the word emotion. What is technique, he will ask, with- 
out the life-giving fountain of spirit? And rightly so. Yet 
the question is beside the mark if it is realized that great 
technique is the concomitant of greatness of spirit. In the 
artist of the first rank, feeling and technique are insepa- 
rable; they live together and mature together. Strongly in- 
dividual spiritual qualities issue in strongly individual 
patterns of tone. One of the features of a great piece of 
music is the naturalness of it; the melodic lines go their 
way smoothly, yet often with an unexpected turn. The 
building up of idea upon idea impresses one in the manner 
of a masterpiece of architecture. 

Expression as a conspicuous element in music is supposed 
by the layman to begin with the so-called “romantic” com- 
posers of the nineteenth century. The earlier music is 
severely classic, which to him means coldly formal. It is 
my belief that harm has come from dividing musicians and 
periods into the classic and romantic. As a convenient 
terminology these words are useful. But if they tend 
towards meaning that warmth of expression is absent from 
the classic, and that matters of form are of secondary in- 
terest in the romantic, they are misleading. Further, if the 
layman is led to think that the music of the romantic 
master is to a peculiar degree a reflection of his inner life 
(we use the word “subjective” here) and that the music of 
the classic composer is something detached from his per- 
sonality (“objective”), a false view is encouraged. 

Most people believe that the attitude of the composer 
towards his art changes with the period and with the indi- 
vidual, music being intellectual here and full of sentiment 
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there. That is not the case. Music is in all times and in all 
instances the expression of the composer; it has to be. The 
only musician who may be said to be detached from his 
work is the scientific composer, the experimenter in notes, 
the writer of exercises, the seeker after queer things in 
harmony. Then there is the imitative man who does not 
think for himself but offers another’s ideas with different 
ornamentation. In every age there are multitudes of these. 
But even they unconsciously express their own imitative, 
fashion-loving personalities. 

What, then, makes the music of the romanticists seem 
to be especially lively with poetic feeling? It is not because 
these men are conspicuously expressive persons, ardently 
emotional, with a dramatic and genial outlook on life. It is 
only that they have tools to work with that their prede- 
cessors lacked. The history of expression in music I believe 
to be linked with the growth of mechanical means of pro- 


| ducing expression. Mozart’s orchestra hardly knew the 


term crescendo; now trained orchestras produce the nicest 
subtleties of dynamic gradation in every phrase. Purcell 
never dreamed of the dramatic force of sheer noise. The 
pianoforte is a modern instrument, and, as its name implies, 
is capable of a great range of shading from soft to loud. 
These advances, together with the building of great opera 
houses and concert halls, the massing of huge choruses, and 
the extension of instrumental technique, have made what 
we call expression possible, even inevitable. 

Then there is the expressive power of dissonant har- 
mony. Modern ears have come through much tribulation 
toa point where they can endure discord, can hear simul- 
taneously many notes, and get out of certain chordal forma- 
tions an expression of intense feeling. 

Most of this advance in musical theory and mechanics 
came about during the nineteenth century, and so made of 
music a very different thing from what it had been. It is 
not that Schumann possessed a warmer personality than 
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Handel or that he felt his music more intimately. His 
romanticism lay in his having at hand much more potent 
vehicles of expression in modern pianofortes, orchestras, 
and harmonic dissonances than had the elder composer, 
seated at a crude harpsichord before a small stupid chorus 
and an orchestra dominated by raucous oboes. 

As genius for expression is not the exclusive prerogative 
of the romanticists, neither is subservience to the sover- 
eignty of formal design the peculiar mark of the classical 
musicians. Schumann, and more conspicuously Mendels- 
sohn, are more rigidly formal than Bach or Beethoven; 
that is, their compositions are on the whole more stiffly 
constructed than, let us say, the fugues of the “Well- 
Tempered Clavichord” or the later works of Beethoven. 
Brahms’s thought was enormously occupied with matters 
of technique, and craftsmanship governs the course of his 
most romantically expressive melodies. The tona! scheme 
of an act of “‘Parsifal” with its continuous stream of beauty 
seems to the layman to go its way under the impulse of in- 
spiration untrammelled by considerations of form, but upon 
analysis it displays amazing intellectual command and a 
sense of proportion akin to the broad span of mind that 
conceived the nine symphonies. 

Coming nearer to the present, we see in the violent 
Richard Strauss a remarkable regard for technique. His 
“Also sprach Zarathustra” is a monument of the intellect, 
the use of the tonalities of C and B and the masterly de- 
velopment of a few themes pointing to something more in 
the composer’s thought than the mere desire to create a 
musical handbook to the poem of Nietzsche. 

Nowadays one does not know whether technique 's 
technique or a specious display of learning without actual 
foundation. It seems impossible to find whether the neo- 
classicists base their harmonic systems on something or on 
nothing. When one is listening to a composition of Stra- 
vinsky or the later Schoenberg—champions of the revolt 
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against romanticism—how can one know whether their 
intellectual processes follow a sure logical course or a ran- 
dom line of personal haphazard? In approaching this ex- 
treme radical music I always have a fear lest I may become 
the victim of artistic dishonesty (unconscious dishonesty of 
course), and so I cannot become a devotee of the new art 
until I am convinced that its basic technique is under the 
governance of theoretically defensible, even if new, stand- 
ards. Standards of some kind must always exist, otherwise 
the term technique is a word without a meaning. There is 
no understanding between composer and listener except 
through the mediation of a technique built on sensible 
formulae. A language that cannot be interpreted is jargon. 

Many modern composers have command of the tech- 
nique of effectiveness, a technique which passes beyond the 
detail to the general impression. At the same time they 
show a weak side by mulling over details with a zeal un- 
known to the old masters. They are classic to a degree, 
laboratory men working with a microscope, but, one fears, 
often an instrument with a defective lens. This type of art 
may dazzle, it may excite and amuse, but unless the ana- 
lytical chemists of the future can show the various systems 
of harmonic technique of our time to be grounded on some 
kind of reason, the systems will shortly perish. 

Be it so, 1 am emphasizing the fact that the art of musi- 
cians of all periods is in a large measure a thing of tech- 
nique. It is only that some men achieve a more distin- 
guished command of musical structure than do others; 
and it is this that has much to do with the degree of per- 
manent interest which they arouse. All good composers are 
really classicists under the accepted definition of the term. 
The only ones I know of that are not are certain minor 
musical poets of the present decade who essay compositions 
in proud defiance of technical considerations. In them 
we have the first exponents of out-and-out romanticism, 
though they would be the last to admit it. They are of the 
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“autobiographic” school, expressionists of an inner life, 
the avowed enemies of form and rule, not makers of struc. 
tures but dabsters in ornament. 

Technique, then, does not impede the expression of 
great qualities of spirit; music is not necessarily cold jn 
proportion to its interest in the technical side. If it is cold, 
it is because it has issued from a rigid mind, it is the 
crystallization of dull ideas. In music such crystallization 
usually takes the shape of an over-symmetrical design, 
and that is not living art. It means a deficient technique in 
the sense that it is not quite free from the exactness of 
geometry. 

Many composers show by their works that to them good 
technique means elaborate technique, the management of 
complex patterns. Yet perfect command of notes may ap- 
pear as well in the phrasing of a folk song. The finale of 
the Jupiter Symphony of Mozart, with its amazing treat- 
ment of five motives in combination, is a tour de force of 
technique that any student learns to admire. But the pe- 
culiar arrangement of the melodic line of the first dozen 
measures in the slow movement of the same work, simple 
and wholly without pretense of technique, is no less the 
creation of a great thinker. 

On almost every page of Beethoven’s music there are 
signs of the exceptional mind. Sometimes, as in the better- 
known compositions, the signs are so conspicuous as to be 
discerned by the observant layman. In the later works the 
technical devices of form are often cryptic, abstruse, not 
good summer reading for the unlearned, and even after 
these hundred years none too well understood by the stu- 
dent. Anything like full popular appreciation of these 
extraordinary pieces will not develop until the next cen- 
tennial celebration. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
study and mastery of the quartets, the last sonatas, and the 
Mass in D may be the prime business of the next genera- 
tion (provided the false gods do not win over even the 
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remnant of Israel), it is not impossible that the simpler 
Beethoven of the early symphonies and pianoforte sonatas 
will be re-studied, with an eye for the many nuances in 
melody and design which illustrate what seems to be a 
lost art—lost in the sense that the planning of exquisitely 
fitted musical structures without excess of ornament seems 
not to be within the powers of this generation of composers. 
Only a man who stops to think what the second-rate com- 
poser would do with the modest thematic material of these 
early pieces can realize the fineness of the thought that 
produced them. Just now they are out of fashion, for they 
are not colorful like Debussy; they make little noise; they 
lack humor (and nowadays people like amusing music) ; 
and they were written for old-fashioned pianos or orches- 
tras. 

It is not too much to say that popular understanding of 
the secret of the art of Beethoven and Mozart is still in- 
complete—and let us not forget the as yet unappreciated 
Haydn, great master of a pleasant beauty. The delicate art 
of melody-making and the wisdom that controls what may 
be termed the march of the music are subtle matters, diffi- 
cult to analyze; yet they are the things without which 
music can hardly persist in a condition of life beyond the 
fateful year of three score and ten. 

We must not overstate the case. The proposition that 
greatness of spirit and greatness of technique go together 
is not necessarily accompanied by the corollary that great- 
ness of technique may not be united to an ignoble spirit. 
Technique alone is not to be trusted. But, given a great man 
with a special genius for musical composition, there is every 
likelihood that an individual mode of expression will be 
born in him that is unerring and facile and so delicately 
adjusted as to give a true reflection of his individuality and 
mark him as a man set apart from lesser or base personali- 
ties. In some men, perfect command of métier is born com- 
plete, as is shown by the early works of Brahms, Mendels- 
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sohn, or Bach; in others—I am thinking of Wagner and 
Verdi—it reaches maturity only in later life. 

The genius of a lower rank may conquer the unessential; 
of composition and excel most plausibly in the trick of 
ornamentation, he may even make music with splendid 
qualities of charm or refined feeling or again of bold 
originality and energy. The thing that distinguishes Bee- 
thoven from this lesser man is the final touch of mastery 
that constructs a solid ground for ornament. Even if the 
ornamental surface may be partly worn away, the structure 
stands. 

Historians point out that Beethoven, though on the 
whole a classic composer, thrusts forward into the romantic 
period. It is the compositions in which expression seems to 
play an important role that most move audiences to-day— 
the quasi-romantic, dramatic Third, Fifth, and Ninth 
Symphonies, the Appassionata Sonata, the Third Leonore 
Overture. These are grand works and sure of immortality. 
The less striking compositions, of a quieter tone than these, 
have been allowed to fall back into the obscurity of the 
classroom, where they serve as texts for homilies on the 
sonata form. Some of Beethoven’s pieces have suffered 
from friendly commentators who make pleasant little 
stories to elucidate the music. Sir George Grove quaintly 
points out many bits of humor in the Eighth Symphony, yet 
at a recent performance of this I saw in the audience not 
the faintest curve of a smile. Another critic might as easily 
interpret one of the jokes (the famous C sharps in the 
Finale) as a touch of tragedy. 

If Beethoven were great solely because of his leanings 
towards romanticism he would lose in the race. Wagner 
outdoes him in dramatic force, Chopin sounds better than 
he, Debussy paints a pretty picture with far greater deli- 
cacy, Stravinsky and Strauss with their dissonances and 
clanging cymbals shriek him into a whisper. No, Beethoven 
cannot compete with these masters of color. 
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Modern performers and conductors are doing every- 
thing possible to overcome this handicap by injecting into 
the music of Beethoven and the other classic masters a 
greater amount of romantic expression than the scores in- 
dicate. The presentation is sometimes beautiful, more beau- 
tiful than the master would have dreamed possible; at 
other times it is only a distortion, a sentimentalizing of 
sentiment, a puffing of dignity into bombast. To heighten 
the feeling of an old composition is proper; to change it 
into a different feeling is an offense. The offense is due, on 
the psychological side, to the artist’s self-esteem in sub- 
stituting his own personality for the composer’s, and, on 
the intellectual side, to his inability to appreciate the pure 
beauty of a deft handling of notes and a fine proportion 
of musical ideas. 

The present generation of creative and receptive musi- 
cians likes color, and it gets its chief pleasure out of the 
romantic or the new composers. So the pianist acts for his 
own best interest in opening his programme with the black 
and white sketches of Bach and the gray-toned sonatas of 
Beethoven, then following along to the superbly tinted 
schemes of Schumann, Chopin, and Ravel. 

But the next fashion may turn against the school of 
colorists. Already there are signs of this in certain piano 
compositions of Stravinsky in which the delights of tonal 
nuance are frankly renounced and instead there is a stark, 
unexpressive, almost cruel combination of sounds, whether 
for better or for worse no man knows. The cry “back to 
Bach” is constantly growing louder, and one may predict 
that there will be much rejoicing in 1950 at the second 
centenary of the death of the Cantor of Leipzig. Along 
with a renewed enthusiasm for Bach will come a more 
delicately adjusted appreciation of Mozart, most perfect 
of composers. As people begin to value the sheer beauty of 
Mozart’s craftsmanship to the degree that they recognize 
even now the lovely qualities of his sweet spirit, their re- 
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gard will grow from a state of polite respect to joyous en- 
thusiasm. 

It is premature to speak of a “return of Beethoven,” fo; 
he has not gone away. But I look for a revived interest a 
a future time in the aspect of his art of which I have been 
writing, his extraordinary command of musical technique, 
The men who possess this in its most perfect form are rare, 
and these few will be cherished through long periods of 
time. 

There need be no fear in the heart of the lover of Bee- 
thoven’s more carefully composed work. It is founded on 
granite. The history of music, short as it is, shows that, 
while colors lose their first radiance as time passes, there 
are in truly great music elements durable and permanent. 
The music of Ludwig van Beethoven is made largely of 
these. It is music detached from the incidents of a harassed 
life. Arthur Symons writes of Beethoven: “Nothing, 
neither the constant series of passionate and brief loves, nor 
constant bodily sickness, trouble about friends, relatives, 
and the unspeakable nephew, meant anything to his deeper 
self. . . . The world itself spoke through those sounds 
which could never shrink to the point at which these 
earthly discords were audible.” 

Beethoven always has control of his musical ideas; even 
in moments of emotional stress he is the perfect crafts- 
man. This is the poise of genius. It is this which lifts Bee- 
thoven’s art above the level of personal expression to 4 
reflection of beauty which every man may make his own. 
The working together of a great heart and a great mind 
will carry Beethoven triumphantly through. More than 
one century will pass before the glory will dim. The sun 
grows cold but slowly. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING 





ue. 
on SUNNYSIDE AND NEW YORK CHRONICLES 
of By STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
see- HESE letters depict an interlude. They were i: 
on written when Washington Irving’s literary fame ka 
hat, was a commonplace, and just prior to his am- oa 
ere bassadorship to Spain. A second group of unpub- [ . 
ent. lished letters to appear later in THE YALE REviIEw will by 
r of describe his Spanish experiences. Ns 
ssed In 1841 Irving was living quietly at “Sunnyside,” his 4 
ing, country home near Tarrytown on the Hudson, with no a 
nor intimation of the somewhat harassed term in Madrid, or a 
ves, the intense creative effort to be expended on his last history, fg 
eper for which he was just beginning to gather materials. Few 
inds letters in all his vast correspondence show him more at +h 
hese peace with the world than these records of his life with his oe 
intimate friends, among whom were the Brevoorts, Pauld- as 
even ing, Philip Hone, West, the painter, and William Astor. as 
ifts- He had learned how to turn off a graceful letter when Wi 
Bee- he was a gay youngster in the society of New York and 
to a Philadelphia. Since then he had lived, at different times, a: 
wn. nineteen years abroad, many of them in that mood of ob- ‘i 
nind servation, musing, and leisurely writing which was so i 
than strongly a part of his nature. As will be seen in these pages, ty 
sun he never could allow events or persons to interrupt his ro- a | 


mantic appreciations. He is now, when he writes the first 
of these letters, nearly fifty-seven years old, but the mood 
is still the same; and surely never were conditions more 1 
favorable for its indulgence. 
Without the cottage were the scenes he loved best; t 
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within, the nieces, six of them, and their friends—all, fo; 
the most part, happy and devoted. Tarrytown, he notes 
elsewhere, has mounted the hill, has an Episcopalian 
church with an organ, boasts music on the harp and piano, 
carriages, yachts, and picnics. “I do not know,” he adds, 
“when I have seen more delightful little parties, or more 
elegant little groups of females.” A favorite word—“ele. 
gant”! The notebooks which he kept betray a more forceful 
Irving, quite able to give and take in the world. But these 
letters lend countenance to a tradition which was true to 
one side of his nature: his love of domestic life, gossip, 
whim-whams. 

Few writers as prolific as Irving escaped as easily as he 
the weight of writing. This was so, at least, up to the time 
which these letters reflect. Then the least shadow of com- 
pulsion drove him from his desk. In these years, he wrote 
little save for his friend Gaylord’s “Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine” and the sublimated friendship book, typical of his 
age, the “Memoir of Margaret Davidson.” He was merely 
happy, and good company—except that he missed his 
favorite niece, Sarah Storrow, the only surviving daughter 
of his sister Catherine. She and her husband sailed on May 
1, 1841, to live in Paris. One suspects that beneath Irving’s 
ease of intercourse with all manner of people were a few 
bonds of affection which gave him deep joy and commen- 
surate pain. In any case, Mrs. Storrow, whom he never 
forgets, whom he mentions constantly, elicited from him 
his most intimate letters. It is his thought of her compre- 
hension that has given us these reflections on family affec- 
tion, on birds, and on house-parties; as well as the humor 
of the thunderstorm and the gossip of society in the New 
York of the ’forties, including the “terrible feud between 
Mrs. Mary Jones and Mrs. Doctor Mott.” 

These persons and a score of others prominent in Irving's 
world now reappear. They are not heralded by annotation, 
but readers interested in the life of the period may recog- 
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nize them, and still enjoy Irving’s harmless satire. Far 
more important than these in the letters is Irving himself. 
On solitude, on writing, on the France of his youth, on 
America in 1841, he has still something to say. 

Except for a few minor alterations in punctuation and 
spelling, these passages from Irving’s correspondence, here 
for the first time published, have been printed exactly as 
they stood in the original manuscripts now in the Yale 
University Library. The first letter bears the superscription, 
“To my Six Nieces”; all the others in this group are ad- 
dressed to Sarah Storrow. 


New York, Feb. 4th 1840 


My dear girls, 

I write to let you know that it is quite uncertain when I shall 
return home. I am leading a very busy and dissipated life and am 
now writing in bed at four o’clock in the morning, having no 
leisure in the day time. And now for Gossip, which I know is what 
you all dearly love. Pierre and Helen like the birds, are looking 


out for a new nest at the approach of Spring time. They seem 
bothered to decide between two excellent places, Miss Seton’s in 
the upper part of the city, and Miss Laidlaw’s in Warren Street, 
and having thus got into a state of indecision are likely to remain 
there for some time to come. Helen shewed me a letter from 
Julia, who appears to be enjoying herself very rationally at Wash- 
ington. She had not been out much as gaieties had not commenced, 
but had been with Mrs Paulding leaving cards and paying visits. 
She was to dine in the course of a day or two at the President’s. 
She found Mrs Paulding an invaluable guide and companion to 
pilot her through the perplexities of a first launch in Washington. 
I have not been able to get to Auntabby’s [sic] until yesterday. 
All are well there. Carry Blackwell is on a visit to your cousin 
Abby, and the young folks appear to be enjoying themselves 
mightily. Your Auntabby is on the point of losing all her good 
servants, for which I am very sorry. 

I saw Mrs Constant several days since looking like herself again 
—which you know is every thing that is lovely and lovable. She is 
passing her time very pleasantly in New York, and so is the Judge 
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and so is Willie. I met the Judge at dinner at Mr Cary’s where | 
also met Mr Ludlow, so that Westchester was ably represented 
there. The Judge complains of the severe duties of the knife and 
fork which he has to perform, yet he appears to thrive in spite of 
hard work. One gentleman at table (Mr March) asked me about 
my handsome niece. 1 asked him which of the six he meant, as 
they all come under that description. 

On Sunday I took a family dinner at Mr Schermerhorn’s, and 
in the evening there was a gathering there from Treat’s and the 
General’s. It was very pleasant. The three establishments being 
so near together enables them to meet often and promptly at each 
other’s houses and renders them quite independent of Society at 
large. Mr Schermerhorn’s new house is extremely commodious. 
He has fitted it up with much taste. Annie’s room, which during 
the occupancy of Mr Ruggles was painted in fresco by Brijaldi, 
is elegantly furnished, and is altogether, I should think, the most 
beautiful bed chamber in New York. 

On Monday evening I was at Mr Sam Ward’s (who married 
Miss Astor). He has commenced housekeeping in Bond Street, in 
very pretty style. There was no company there excepting Mr 
William Astor’s family and three or four foreign artists and 
literati, beside Mr Longfellow. We had some exquisite music 
from a young German performer, a successor to Schlessinger, and, 
to my taste, superior to him. Mrs Ward sang two or three things 
very well. She has taken great pains with herself and is constantly 
improving in her singing. 

Today I take a ghostly dinner with my pious and reverend 
friend Dr Wainwright, and tomorrow I take a sympathizing 
dinner with the “Vidder and the fatherless”—-so you see what an 
edifying life I am leading. 

I enclose you cards of invitation for the great Brevoort Fancy 
ball, which is convulsing the whole fashionable world. If any of 
you are inclined to go, I will take you there. No extra expense of 
any consequence need be incurred (and I will bear it) as a few 
ribbands fancifully disposed can constitute a passable fancy dress. 
I think Kate might arrange a primitive dutch dress and go 3 
Katrina Van Tassel, just from the Van Tassel cottage. 

As Kate says “the carriage is at the door” so I must conclude 
with love to the Lady Abbess. 


Your affectionate uncle 


W. I. 
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Sunnyside Cottage Saturday May 8th 1841 

| wrote to you a few days since, my dear Sarah, while I was in 
‘own, and my letter was to go by the Havre packet. I forgot to 
mention among my town gossip that I was at a musical soiree at 
Mrs Brevoort’s, which was conducted in very elegant style, and 
where we had an agreeable assemblage and very good music both 
vocal and instrumental. Julia Grinnell and her husband were 
there and were much pleased. Among the guests was Mrs Ham- 
mersley. It was the first time I had met her in public since her 
father’s death. She greeted me very cordially and we had much 
conversation together. I was delighted with her appearance and 
manners, so lovely in person, and then so amiable, quiet and lady- 
like. | was more than usually pleased and interested with her 
because she talked of you so sweetly and kindly and seemed to 
appreciate your character so justly. I was grieved, however, to see 
that there was no intercourse between her and her sisters, though 
in the same room and not far from each other. I presume they 
had spoken to each other when they met, but I observed no com- 
munication between them throughout the evening. And yet you 
remember how closely and tenderly they were but recently en- 
twined together in sisterly affection. I cannot conceive any excuse 
sufficient for such alienation—at least none that I hear suggested. 
What are the sordid considerations of pounds, shillings and pence 
to these dearer concerns of the heart: and what have the jars and 
janglings of husbands to do with the affections of sisters that 
have sprung up from the cradle and should continue to the grave. 
Good heavens what contradictory mortals we are! we grieve and 
repine at the separation that death and distance effect between 
kindred hearts—and here are sisters, but five paces asunder, yet 
apparently as severed in all the sweetest sympathies of our nature 
asif half the world were thrust between them! 

The evening before last I returned to the dear little family 
arcle at Sunnyside, and found all well, and as cheerful as the con- 
tinued bad weather would permit. Your mother had taken ad- 
vantage of two transient intervals of sunshine to drive to Eliza’s, 
and had enjoyed her drive and her visits. She sleeps very well, 
and keeps up her usual tone of spirits. I long for genial settled 


weather that she may drive out daily and enjoy the opening 
season. 
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This is a bright Sunday morning—one of the very, very few 
real spring mornings we have had this season. For the first time 
this year the girls have sallied out after breakfast without hat ang 
shawl, and loitered around the porch; and admired the honey. 
suckles; and played with the dogs and pigeons and strolled arm 
in arm about the grass plots. As I gazed on the well known scene 
I felt my heart and my eyes filling, and found myself humming 
the burden of the song “But where art thou!—oh where ar 
thou!” But I checked the feeling, and reproached myself, when s 
many were left for me to love, and, I trust, to love me, at repining 
so meanly [?] that one should be enpareted from the domestic 
group. Still it takes time, when one like myself is “in the sere, the 
yellow leaf,” to get over these sudden loppings off. . . . 

As we were not to go to church until afternoon, and as this 
lovely Sabbath morning was too precious to be wasted, | have 
taken the girls out to enjoy it, as profitably I trust as between 
church walls, in strolling about the walks and glens and green 
banks, and inhaling the blessed breath of Spring, which is suff- 
cient to thaw the inmost fountains of the heart and set all the 
affections in a flow. I do not know when I have been more sensible 
of this tender influence of the weather; but in fact all nature, 
which during this cold, tardy, hard-hearted season, has remained 
spell bound, seemed to start into life this morning. The birds 
which hitherto have only now and then ventured a few dubious 
half melancholy notes, now warbled out boldly in the sunshine; 
the bees hummed about the scantily opened blossoms, and the 
pigeons in their frolick morning flights, swept down to the river 
banks and then circled among the tree tops. The Tappan Sea too 
had put on all its atmospherical charms. There was scarce a ripple 
in its surface, and its sundry fleet of sloops gleamed here and 
there about its wide sunny reaches, or faded away into the blue 
distance. .. . 

As Kate is writing to you I trust to her to give you whatever | 
may omit of domestic news. Yet what news have we to furnish 
from our quiet little home, where one day passes so much like 
another, especially at this season, when we are almost entirely 
shut up within ourselves and have no visitors! For my part, 8 
I before observed, I keep out doors, and busy myself about the 
garden and the fields all day, whenever not absolutely driven 
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by the rain—so that when evening comes I am completely fagged, 
and am apt to doze over my book in the drawing room; but then 
| gain a good night’s sleep, and that is always worth working for. 
In the meantime, in spite of wind and weather, the Spring is ad- 
vancing; the trees are every day putting out their leaves more and 
more, and the blossoms beginning to open. We have occasional 
gleams of sunshine and intervals of warmth, and I think we feel 
them more sensibly this season on account of their rarity. Within 


) these three days the little Boblinks [sic] have begun their tinkling 


songs among the apple trees and the cat birds are whisking and 
pecking and carolling about the cottage, and as these are warm 
weather birds, we hail them as harbingers of sunshine. The nest 
of the little Phoebe bird under the porch, however, remains un- 
occupied. This is the second season it has been deserted, but I 
won’t allow it to be disturbed—lIt shall always remain ready for 
her—The Phoebe bird will come back again! 

I am writing before breakfast and I hear the ringing of the 
breakfast bell and the pattering of footsteps. The sun is shining 
in at my window and promising a fine day. If it keeps its promise 
I will turn out horse and vehicle and make the first irruption [? ] 
this spring into Sleepy Hollow. The little valley must be by this 
time in blossom, and it is a long while since the girls have had a 
real excursion for pleasure. By the time this reaches you the 
garden of the Tuilleries will be in all its beauty, and I can fancy 
your delight in strolling through its noble alleys, and about its 
terraces and fountains. How many a delightful morning I have 
passed there with your poor uncle Peter. Versailles, S’ Cloud, 
S’ Germain, also, thanks to the rapidity of railroads, will now 
be close at hand; with their glorious parks and gardens. With 
such resorts at command what a residence is Paris! .. . 

With kindest remembrances to Mr Storrow I remain my dear 

Sarah ever most affectionately your uncle 
W. I. 


Hellgate, July r1th 1841 


My dear Sarah, 

. . . Kate wrote to you by the last packet, and gave you a 
chronicle of the events at the Cottage, which as usual, have 
nothing in them very striking. The fourth or rather 5th of July 
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was celebrated at Mrs Colford Jones’ by fireworks, a supper §; 
at which most of the neighborhood were present, with some fey 
guests from town. The fireworks went off better than last year, 
but the féte generally, not as well. We missed you and Mn 
Constant and I think your absence had a dampening effect with 
many. It certainly had with me. I never feel your absence more 
my dear Sarah, than when I mingle in these little gatherings of 
the neighborhood, to which you always accompanied me. | fee! 
now how much of my pleasure was reflected from your own 
happy looks, and from the animated part you took in the socal 
scene. Mrs Sheldon was among the guests at Mrs Jones’. She is 
gradually getting better of her lameness—but very slowly. I had 
not much to say to her, nor indeed to any one else on that occ- 
sion, for I was not in a talkative mood. I do not find any dispos- 
tion in the neighborhood to get up musical meetings this season; 
nor is there any talk of picnics. I have not stirred in the matter 
myself; for I have not felt much inclination. I have satisfied 
myself with rural occupations about my place, and with occasional 
long drives about the country; for which the occasional cool 
delightful days which we have had this summer have been very 
favorable. All I want in these drives is a bright communicative 
companion, that will respond to my feelings and remarks—and 
this unluckily is a perpetually recurring want that makes me feel 
your loss. 

I suppose Kate has informed you that we are to lose the Perrys 
from our neighborhood. Capt. Perry has been ordered to take 
command at the navy yard at Brooklyn; where a house is pro- 
vided for him. This will fix him for three or four years, after 
which he will probably be ordered to Sea. Finding there was no 
likelihood of his being able for several years, to reside at the 
rural establishment he had just set up; he has offered it either for 
sale or to rent for a term of years. We all regret this circumstance 
extremely, for we were highly pleased with the Perrys and hoped 
to be very intimate with them. 

Among the 4th of July guests at Mrs Colford Jones’ was my 
friend West the painter. He passed three or four days there, and 
was frequently at the Cottage. He intends making Mrs Jones 
another visit soon, after which I expect to make an excursion with 
him to the Highlands. I received a letter not long since from 
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Gouverneur Kemble urging me to make him a visit. He has re- 
sumed his station as president of the company, and keeps up his 
old establishment. His sister Mary has been rather out of health 
ever since the death of poor Mrs Paulding. I fear I shall find a 
visit there very melancholy. There are too many associations with 
that place, that will now be extremely painful to me. I rather 
think I shall stop there but for a day or so, and make the most of 
my Highland visit at Brevoort’s; who has taken the old Beverley 
house; (a mile or two below Mr S Gouverneur’s) which formerly 
belonged to the family of the Robinsons, and is associated with 
the history of the Arnold treason. It is a fine old country seat, 
with venerable trees, and commands a noble prospect. Mr Bre- 
voort has urged West and myself to pass some days with him. 

I am just now on a brief visit to Mr Astor. I came here yester- 
day (Saturday) and think I shall return home tomorrow. I pre- 
sume you have heard of the trouble in Mr A’s family; arising 
from a clandestine marriage of his grand daughter, Miss Louisa 
Langdon, with young Kane. Mrs Langdon had set her face 
against this match and had thought she had prevented it, she was 
therefore excessively indignant at being deceived, and departed 
for Europe without seeing her daughter, or becoming in any 
degree reconciled to her. She even went so far as to prevail upon 
Mr Astor to disinherit her. I presume, however, that this affair 
will end in the usual way—by a forgiveness of the parties, after 
many unkind things have been said and done that will be hard to 
be forgotten. What constant troubles and heart-burnings, and dis- 
sensions are occuring in these rich families—let us congratulate 
ourselves, my dear girl, that the curse of wealth has never fallen, 
nor is likely to fall, on our numerous connexion. 

I presume before this you have received the volume containing 
Miss Davidson’s memoir and poetical remains, as I directed one 
to be forwarded to you. It has met with great success; which I do 
not attribute to ary merit of mine: but to the extreme interest and 
pathos of the materials placed in my hands. I remitted to the 
mother the note of hand given by the booksellers for the edition, 
and transferred to her the copyright, reserving merely [the] 
right to publish at any time, the memoir, in connexion with my 
o[ther] writings. I am occasionally exercising my pen in rearrang- 
ing and modifying old articles, some of which have already ap- 
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peared in periodical publications. I do this more to get myself 
into a literary vein, and in hopes that I may, after a time, strike 
into something new. Oh! if I could only have a “run of luck” a 
gamblers say, it would quite set me up again; but I am so pestered 
with petty cares and concerns, most of them about the affairs of 
others, and am so taken up and interrupted by all kinds of inter. 
ruptions and engagements, that I am like a poor fly in a cob web 
that can neither move leg nor wing and can do nothing but bu, 

July 13. I did not return home yesterday; but accompanied Mr 
Astor in an excursion on the water. We embarked at Hellgate 
Ferry on board of a sloop hired for the purpose and intended to 
make a cruise to the Hook; but light baffling winds and calms pre. 
vented our getting farther than Corlears Hook and the Nav 
Yard. Still it was a pleasant and an interesting excursion to me, 
The day was splendid, and quite cool and temperate. We coasted 
along those beautiful shores which you have occasionally coasted 
with me in sail boats and as I saw the old Jones country seat peer- 
ing through the trees, with its half ruined out houses and weedy 
garden, I recalled our stroll about its haunted grounds. So you 
see my dear Sarah: go where I may, you are associated in my mind 
with every scene. 

I am glad to find you were about to undertake the study of the 
French language in good earnest. It will be an occupation for 
your lonely hours, and will enable you to enjoy every thing 
around you. . . . You will now be for a time at least, a good deal 
alone. This at first will be irksome, but ét is good to be alone. \t 
is necessary for the full development of mind, and the acquisition 
of habits of meditation and reflection and after a while, we come 
to understand and feel the delights of occasional solitude. 

And now I must bring this somewhat prosy letter to a close as 
I am about to descend to breakfast, after which I shall set off for 
town and shall have no leisure to add anything further. . . . 

Your afft uncle 
Washington Irving. 


Sunnyside Cottage Sunday July 18th 1814 
My dear Sarah: 
We have this day received your letters by the Havre Packet, 
giving an account of your arrival at Havre & your journey ‘0 
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Paris. . . - Did you notice what a perfect city of Parrots Havre 
is? Scarcely a house but has one or more of these birds of abomina- 
tion perched on its window sills, or swinging in a ring, or clamber- 
ing with beak and claws up and down its wire cage and chattering 
and squalling like a very imp of Satan. These horrid birds were 
first brought to Havre in its colonial ships, and now the place 
seems to have become a mart for them from whence all France 
is supplied. I ought to have given you a little itinerary of the 
Seine; up which your uncle Peter and I have so often voyaged 
and the banks of which we have so often explored. . . . 

To come to home affairs—I wrote to you a few days since from 
Mr Astor’s where I was paying a visit. I returned home on Tues- 
day last and found all well at the Cottage. Your mother really 
has been quite animated and active of late; paying visits and 
taking long drives, which she relished greatly. On Wednesday 
evening “Kate & I” accompanied the Mrs Jones’ on a visit to 
the Howlands. We all went in Mrs Colford Jones’ Omnibus; 
Mrs Mary Jones & I on the back seat, Mrs Colford & Kate on 
the middle seat; Mary and Helen Jones on the front seat; and 
William the coachman and Peter the African imp on the Dickey. 
We had a delightful drive, and made a charming visit. Mrs 
Howland kept us to tea, which was served up at table in the good 
old rural style. We loitered about the place until flying clouds 
and a muttering of thunder behind the hills warned us that a 
shower might be gathering. The carriage was therefore sum- 
moned, we all embarked, and drove off merrily—chatting and 
laughing, and felicitating each other on our happy excursion. As 
we ascended the heights on the cross road, however, just past 
the old hermit basket maker’s, the looks of the weather began 
to grow wild. The clouds seemed to gather up from all quarters: 
lightning played in every direction, but there was as yet no 
thunder, and not a drop of rain. William pushed his horses: we 
hoped to get home before the storm began; but the air had the 
chill feeling of approaching rain; it was growing dark; and the 
lightning became more and more vivid. By the time we passed 
the Presbyterian church it began to patter, and before we reached 
Stevens Inn (The Dobbs Ferry post office) we had a rattling 
shower. The ladies proposed to stop until the shower should be 
over. We accordingly alighted at the Inn and sent the carriage 
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to take shelter in the barn or under the shed. And now came on, 
not a shower, but a deluge—torrents of rain, sheets of lightning, 
peals of thunder—now and then it would pause a few moments 
to take breath and then begin again with redoubled fury. There 
we sat, in the back parlour of the little tavern, illumined by , 
small lamp and a tallow candle and decorated with rueful en- 
gravings of all the presidents, beside a forlorn likeness of myself, 
What was to be done? The storm seemed likely to last all night; 
it was either a glare of lightning or pitchy darkness. The Ms 
Jones’ were inclined to pass the night in the Inn, though poor 
Mrs Mary dreaded the horrors of a country feather bed. At 
length, about ten o’clock, there was a kind of intermission—It 
did not rain “cats and dogs” but only small kittens. Councils were 
held; a thousand minds were made up and as soon changed— 
The coachman was consulted. He changed his mind a dozen 
times to suit his mistress. I was appealed to, but could only 
answer that, for myself, I should not have the least hesitation 
to set out, but then I was not a proper person to consult as “I 
never knew when there was any danger.” At last it was deter- 
mined to tempt the elements—This consultation exhausted a 
great part of the interval of the storm. The difficulty now was to 
get the carriage from the stable. Peter had disappeared—he was 
a “perfect pest” “never at hand when wanted” &c &c. At length 
he was found—the carriage was summoned and drawn up to the 
door: but it had been too long to go under the shed, the rain had 
beat in it and the bottom was full of water—Mrs Mary had got 
in but scrambled out again dripping from every feather. Then 
there was mopping, and rubbing and scrubbing until it was 
tolerably dry—then dry shoes were borrowed of the landlady; 
and lanterns provided to be held up by Peter & the coachman. 
At length, having nearly exhausted the interval of calm we set 
out. “Now William! take care William! Drive slow William— 
Hold up the lantern Peter! Are you sure you see the road Wil- 
liam? Oh yes ma’am—Oh William! William! a little more to 
the left William!—Now William—William a little more to the 
right—are you sure you are in the road?” &c &c &c—Kate 
laughed. “How can you laugh?” exclaimed Mrs Mary “it’s really 
tempting Providence.” For my own part I sat mute. I dared not 
say I was not afraid, lest it should be taken unkindly. On we wert 
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at a smart pace: claps of thunder, sheets of lightning; deluges of 
rain: Every now and then there was a scream, and at the least 
jolt Mrs Mary was in an agony. When we reached [illegible] 
hill, the little African imp was made to alight and go ahead like 
a Jack o’lantern, to shew the way. “Turn the light this way 
Peter—Do you see the road William—Yes Ma’am—Better than 
hefore—Yes Ma’am—Ah, that’s right. Keep ahead Peter— 
Never mind the rain—Peter—Oh after all Peter is a good boy— 
never mind your shoes Peter—you shall have a new pair to- 
morrow—hold up the light Peter—Ah well—Peter is a good 
boy after all” &c &c. At length we reached Mrs Colford’s about 
eleven at night; where I deposited Kate, and, borrowing a pair 
of India rubber overshoes and an umbrella made the best of my 
way home. The Jones’ now give a history of the evening’s adven- 
tures to all their friends, and consider that they escaped miracu- 
lously from all kinds of deaths and dislocations. I am sorry to 
say that their gratitude to the redoubtable Peter like the vows of 
tempest tost mariners to the saints, was forgotten as soon as the 
Danger was over—he is doomed to be turned off forthwith, having 
by dint of indulgent treatment, become a perfect little scamp. I 
had nearly forgot to mention that a good natured bare legged ser- 
vant girl at the Inn was very kind & attentive to the ladies; and that 
on parting Miss Mary Jones rewarded her magnificently by 
giving her her French silk ridicule [sic]. 

This morning we were at church at the Dobbs Ferry church. 
Quite a full congregation, all the neighbors, and several persons 
from town. Mr Constant was there. Mrs Constant who is still 
at Rockaway begins to find benefit from the sea air and ventures 
to bathe a little, though she will not venture to take the surf. 
She was terrified by her first trial of it, when the water was very 
rough. The Irishman who officiates to take care of the ladies in 
the surf was quite indignant—“By the powers” said he “I have 
bathed ladies without number. I have bathed gueens among the 
rest—but I never bathed any one that behaved so bad.” 

The sweet briars which you and David planted, and which 
you inquire about, are flourishing finely. You need not fear that 
they will not be taken care of. We value too highly every thing 
that reminds us of you. All our clambering vines have been very 
luxuriant this season, and are gradually clothing the cottage with 
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verdure. Some of the trumpet creeper too begins to flower; and 
by another year we shall have the east wall quite gorgeous, 
July 21—On board of the Steamboat bound to New York—] am 
making preparations for an excursion to the Highlands in com- 
pany with Mr West—to pass a few days with General Kemble & 
Mr Brevoort. I believe I informed you in a former letter that 
Mr Brevoort has hired the Beverley House, in the Highlands, 
ready furnished, for the summer. How much I shall miss you in 
this annual visit, in which of late years you have always accom- 
panied me! . . . I shall not set out for two or three days yet, 
and shall return to the cottage this evening. Mrs Colford Jones 
and her young flock set off for Niagara next week. The good lady 
is full of anticipations of all kinds of difficulties and bothers on 
the road; having no one to take the lead; Mrs Mary Jones, who 
has usually been her protector & dictator, intending to open a 
campaign with Miss Mary at Saratoga Springs. I make no doubt 
I shall have a whole chronicle to relate to you hereafter of the 
summer adventures of this most eventful family. Miss Mary has 
at present a devoted admirer in young Harmony, nephew of the 
rich old bachelor merchant, Peter Harmony (alias Ximenes) of 
Cadiz. The young gentleman appears to be well received by the 
family; makes frequent visits to “Silver Spring” and ruralizes 
and sylvanizes with Miss Mary about the glades and groves. He 
is a pleasant, good looking, good natured fellow, and, should 
[he] be given her hand I hope he may become a good protestant, 
a rich heir and an excellent husband; and that the Jones family 
in general, may be all the happier for having Harmony among 
them. Excuse the pleasantry. 

Tomorrow I dine with Mr Henry Sheldon, who has a gentle- 
man’s party to meet old Mr Gallatin at present on a visit to 
him. . . . A few evenings since I set out alone on foot to pay a 
visit to the [Hamiltons]. I do not know what possessed me after 
all the experience I have had, to try a short cut across the fields, 
instead of going by the road or the aqueduct. Such a time as I had 
—our memorable expeditions through brake and bramble were 
nothing to it. I lost my way in ploughed grounds and cornfields; 
tumbled down a ravine; pulled down a stone wall on my heels 
and finished by jumping into the midst of a quickset hedge, set 
up by the illstarred Captain Rocket. I arrived at the Hamiltons 
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utterly kilt as an Irishman would say; but recovered sufficiently 
to pass a very pleasant evening. Mary played for me most charm- 
ingly. Bo sang his best and all the rest were as affable and agree- 
able as usual. In the course of the evening Schuyler and Alex- 
ander Hamilton came straggling in from one of those fortuitous 
voyages incident to the family. They had come up in a steam 
ferry boat, just built by Schuyler and on a voyage of experiment; 
had been put ashore at some miles distance from the house, and 
reached there dusty, hungry but as usual in high spirits. The 
Dream has been fitted up anew this year and carries an immense 
press of canvas; but from some defect in her trim, disappoints 
them all in her sailing. I have not been on board of her. She bore 
down to the cottage in gallant style on the fourth of July; dis- 
played all her colours and fired us a salute. There is quite a mania 
for yachts this season, and they are beautiful objects on the 
river. . 
Ever affectionately your uncle 
Washington Irving 


After the visit to Gouverneur Kemble, which Irving 
anticipates in his letter of July 11, he joined William E. 
West, the painter. Together they lingered at the home of 
Henry Brevoort, with whom Irving had been friends since 
boyhood. Irving’s friendship with Brevoort was, perhaps, 
the most enduring of his life; and their letters to each other 


are an invaluable source of knowledge of Irving and of 
their times. 


Saturday 
Honesdale, July 31. 1841 
My dear Sarah, 

I left Cold Spring on Monday afternoon, in company with Mr 
Brevoort and Mr West, for Mr Brevoort’s residence at the old 
Beverley House, about a couple of miles below Mr Gouverneur’s. 
It was a fine evening and we had a delightful drive through scenes 
which you will well recollect, and which, on our first visit to the 
Highlands, made such a vivid impression on you. I thought of 
you (but when do I not think of you! ) as we crossed the Indian 
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Brook; one of your favorite resorts: and I really had a sad twinge 
at the heart as we drove by the spot where, on our memorable 
expedition by land, I left you by the road side, seated by the 
wreck of our waggon, when I went in quest of aid. I cannot tell 
you, my dear Sarah, how sweet yet sad these scenes and memorials 
of our past companionship are to me. They constantly make me 
feel how precious you were to me, and what I have lost in losing 
you. 

After passing by the road leading down to Mr Gouverneur’ 
we continued parallel to the view, though nearly a mile from it; 
with a range of woody mountains on our left. The road ran 
through the property of Mr Arden, and became grass grown, 
crossed occasionally by gates and bars, and shaded by magnificent 
trees: oaks and elms of immense size; with here and there a 
neglected avenue; speaking of former style but latter decay. It 
was about dusk when we arrived at Beverley. It is an irregular 
old mansion; part of it intended as a polite residence, the rest a 
mere farm house. It has never had any pretension to architectural 
merit; though the pannel’d wainscots, tiled chimney pieces, in 
some of the rooms have an air of respectability and quaintness. 
The chief interest about it is, its having been the house at which 
Arnold received the letter from André, apprising him that his 
treason was discovered, and from which he made his hairbreadth 
escape. We drank tea in an old room, with low ceiling and beams 
overhead, in which Arnold was at breakfast when the letter was 
delivered him; and the foot path is still shewn, by which he 
escaped through the woods to the river side. The old mansion 1s 
in a very lonely situation, just at the foot of the mountains, out 
of sight of the river; and out of the way of travel. The Brevoorts 
have half furnished it, in a very simple style; they have their 
harp and piano and plenty of books; their swing under lofty trees 
&c, and are perfectly enchanted with their rural retreat. They 
really are quite the kind of people to enjoy the country; living 
very much out of doors; rambling about the woods and fields, 
and casting off all the commonplace of city life. I was quite sorry 
that I could not pass a few days with them in this old haunt of 
treason; but Brevoort and myself had arranged to set off the 
following morning on our expedition up the river to meet the 
Directors of the Delaware & Hudson Canal company. Our 
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evening was very pleasant. Mrs Brevoort and Laura gave us 
some excellent music and we had some very agreeable conversa- 
tion. The next morning, leaving Mr West in charge of the family, 
Mr Brevoort and myself crossed the river to West Point and 
there got on board of an Albany Steamboat, which after a very 
fine sail up the river landed us at Kingston. By some mistake we 
arrived at the place of rendezvous three or four hours after the 
Directors had set off in the canal boat so we had to get a carriage 
and endeavour to overtake them. The object of their expedition 
was an annual visit along the line of the canal and to the coal 
mines among the mountains. We had a splendid drive of twenty 
five miles through glorious mountain scenery: the Catskill Moun- 
tains on the North, the Shawangunk Mountains on the South, 
and a beautiful wild river the Rondout winding through a ro- 
mantic valley equal to the Ramapough. It was after dark before 
we overtook the canal boat, where we were most cordially wel- 
comed by the Directors, among whom was Mr Philip Hone. The 
canal boat was fitted up with every convenience & well supplied 
with provant for the expedition: we accordingly had a very social 
and merry time of it: one night we slept on board, and twice on 
shore: but the scenery through which we passed was beyond my 
most sanguine anticipations. You remember the glorious variety 
of mountain, and forest, and deep rich valley and shining rivers, 
which we traversed on our memorable return from the Western 
part of the state. Fancy a succession of such scenery for upward 
of a hundred miles. For a great part of the way we tracked the 
course of the Rondout: then the Delaware; then the Lackawaxen 
kc. The canal truly was like a beautiful winding river: but at times 
it was for many miles, built along the face of perpendicular rocky 
cliffs; with great precipices beetling over head, with immense 
trees growing out of every fissure, while far below, at the foot 
of an artificial wall, roared along the Delaware. I think I never 
in my life have been more impressed with natural scenery; prob- 
ably from its being so unexpected:—and then the stupendous 
works of art I was contemplating—this daring enterprize of 
building such an immense watry high way along perpendicular 
mountains and through the heart of an almost impracticable 
wilderness. We reached this place yesterday morning. It is the 
great coal deposit; whither the coal is brought from the mines 
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(16 miles distant) in cars along a railroad and whence it is trans. 
ported in the canal boats. The place is new but very bustling, ang 
promises to rise to importance. It is well laid out and prettily 
built, and is named after Philip Hone who has been one of the 
most efficient persons in promoting this great enterprize. What | 
have continually felt throughout this journey was the want of 
some companion to whom I could express my delight, and who 
could sympathize in my impressions. My fellow travellers were 
all men of business: with the exception of Brevoort, who was 
unusually obtuse, and Hone, who was in general too much taken 
up with himself. But I have been spoiled of late years by having 
you so much with me in my excursions after the picturesque, and 
accustoming myself to turn to you on all occasions when I wanted 
some one to help me to enjoy a landscape. 

Saturday August 1. We have been overtaken by an easterly 
storm and have to postpone our expedition by rail road to the coal 
mines until tomorrow. What a contrast between the Sunday I am 
passing at this place and that which you are contemplating at 
Paris. Here it is literally a day of rest. A mere repose from labor; 
a universal stillness, but an absence of all enjoyment. Nothing 
can be more dull and monotonous than a Sunday in one of these 
little, commonplace, orderly country towns. I have been to a 
commonplace little church of white boards, and seen a congrega- 
tion of commonplace people and heard a commonplace sermon, 
and now cannot muster up anything but commonplace ideas; so 
that I will forbear writing any more for the present. Good lord 
deliver me from the all pervading commonplace which is the 
curse of our country. It is like the sands of the desert, which are 
continually stealing over the land of Egypt and gradually effac- 
ing every trace of grandeur and beauty and swallowing up every 
green thing. I must confess I envied you your half wicked Par- 
sian Sunday; at church in the morning and at S’Cloud in the 
afternoon. 

Aug. 3. Carbondale. If I have wished for you repeatedly on 
former parts of my route I have been well satisfied you were not 
with me on the journey from Honesdale to this place, and yet tt 
has been one of the most striking and interesting parts of the 
whole expedition; we have come entirely by rail road, in rough 
cars or boxes, made for the transportation of coal, fitted up with 
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rude benches, with buffalo skins thrown over them. We were 
drawn by horses, but came at the rate of little more than two 
milesan hour... . 

We have now got through with our examination of the various 
parts of this great mining enterprise, and this afternoon we turn 
our faces homeward. This evening we shall reach Honesdale; 
thence we take an extra stage to Goshen, and thence I shall shape 
my course either by Newburgh to the Highlands; or by the rail 
road to Tappan, and so to the cottage. I long to get back to little 
Sunnyside, from whence my absence has been most unexpectedly 
prolonged by this wild expedition, and from whence I have heard 
nothing since my departure and shall hear nothing until my re- 
turn. 1 find the Great Western has arrived. There are therefore 
letters from you, to some of the family if not to myself. . . . 

New York, Aug. 6th—We left Carbondale on the afternoon 
of the 3d and had a fine drive through the mountains to Hones- 
dale. where we were warmly welcomed. Indeed I was quite sur- 
prised by the cordial attention I experienced in these villages in 
the wilderness, and by a compliment that had been paid me during 
my absence. On Sunday afternoon I had rambled with some of 
my fellow travellers to the summit of a peculiar and very pic- 
turesque cliff on the crest of a woody height, that overlooks the 
pretty village of Honesdale and its romantic valley; and had 
returned home by a beautiful walk along the foot of the moun- 
tains, overhung with rocks and trees, with thickets of Kalmias, 
Rhododendrons &c and a wild little river babbling along, and 
dividing it from the village. It was a perfect green alley carpeted 
with verdure, one of the most delightful walks I had ever seen 
in the vicinity of a village. Several of the young people of the 
village were taking their Sunday’s stroll in it. I expressed my 
hope that so charming a promenade might never be laid desolate 
by the hand of improvement but might be kept up as a public 
resort and suggested that it might be called [Ladywood? ] lane; 
to secure for it the all potent protection of the ladies. On our 
return from Carbondale, the two rival newspapers of Honesdale 
were [put into? ] my hand, in which I found my sojourn in the 
Village mentioned at large, my visit to the cliff etc. and that the 
latter had been named Irving’s cliff in memorial of my visit, and 
the beautiful green alley had received the name of Ladywood 
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lane—I furthermore heard before my departure that in the 
course of the week the ladies were to have a rural féte in the lane 
by way of conferring on it its name in style... . 

And now my dear Girl I must conclude this rambling lette; 
which, for the most part is about scenes in the wilderness, which 
will not interest you so much as home scenes: but I could not help 
still taking you with me on my travels... . 

Your affectionate uncle 
Washington Irving 


For the visit to Honesdale Irving paid heavily in illness, 
On the last day of his excursion he sat outside beside the 
driver, to see the mountain scenery. The exposure in the hot 
sun, after other fatigues, it was thought, caused a severe 
fever. 


Sunnyside Cottage, Sept. 1, 1841. 
My dear Sarah, 

. . . During an early stage of my illness I received your long 
delightful letter written at different dates; the last the 31st July. 
Your animated descriptions of the fétes of Paris, and of your 
excursions to places in the vicinity bring up the most pleasing 
recollections. I am continually gratified to find how much we 
coincide in our impressions of scenes and places; and how much 
we are struck and pleased with the same circumstances. I agree 
with you as to the view from the terrace at S’Germain—t 1s 
vast diversified and noble, but by no means so beautiful as that 
from Richmond. Meudon was a favorite resort of mine when | 
sojourned part of one summer at the village of Auteuil. I used to 
stroll there on foot and from thence to S’Cloud. The prospect 
from the terrace at Meudon is indeed superb. The village ot 
Meudon was classic ground to me having been the residence of 
Rabelais an old French writer of admirable wit and humor, 
though too gross and obscene for female perusal. 

Sept. 2d. Has your mother given you an account of the mari- 
time invasion of the cottage by that crack brained navigator Capt 
Fatio? You ino doubt recollect this odd genius: and his tour 
through the country as a strolling lecturer. It seems [the] gover™- 
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ment has given him the command of a revenue cutter, and he is 
a complete beggar on horseback. His first move was to take 
himself a wife; whom he married at Washington, rather a 
pleasing genteel looking person, whom he presents as Mrs 
America Fatio. She for the present presides over the cabin of the 
cutter, the Captain treating her to a cruise during the Honey 
Moon. In the course of this matrimonial cruise he came up into 
the waters of the Tappan Sea; intending to proceed up to West 
Point, make a grand flourish and fire a salute for the military 
academy. His swaggering cruise was suddenly checked by orders 
which overtook him to return to New York. He anchored off 
Tarrytown; visited Eliza, invited her and several others to a 
breakfast on board of the cutter and sent me an invitation to the 
same effect. A freak of bad weather prevented his féte and I 
hoped we were rid of him; but lo, in the afternoon he appeared 
off the cottage; dropped anchor, displayed his colours and fired a 
salute. A couple of boats were then manned for shore, in one of 
which came the captain, inviting us all to tea with Mrs America 
Fatio. Fred and Philip Paulding and Irving Van Wart were on 


} board. There was no such thing as parrying the Captain’s im- 


portunities; and as I thought a visit on board the cutter might 
be curious and amusing to the girls I took Kate and Julia with me. 
Such a time as we had with the overpowering civilities and the 
perpetual fuss of the Captain. His wife was well bred and pleas- 
ing enough but the Captain hardly gave her an opportunity to 
say a word. He was interfering in every thing and bothering every 
body with his commands from the sailors on the rigging to the 
poor devil who waited on table. And then such an arrant drawer 
of the long bow; such stories about his exploits; and such a gross 
hyperbolical flatterer. The malady which was to pull me down 
was working in my veins; I was nervous and impatient; and in 
this state had for three mortal hours to endure the incessant 
palaver and overpowering blarney of this poetical vagabond. I 
was several times tempted to jump overboard and swim ashore 
or be drowned. To finish our entertainment in style, just as we 
made a move to depart the music of the Cutter, a cursed drum 
and fife, struck up and for half an hour played a variety of tunes 
enough to drive one mad. The Captain was vain of his drummer; 
he was a chimney sweep he had picked up in the streets and meant 
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to make a first rate musician of him. I wished the Captain wer 
up the chimney and the drummer sweep at the bottom; to drum 
there to all eternity. We got ashore between nine and ten o'clock: 
the Captain and his drum haunted my dreams all night and | 
believe this nautical regale contributed to hurry me into a fever, 
The Captain weighed anchor the next morning—he is destined 
to cruise on the Florida coast. I hope [the] government will keep 
him there and that we may never see his flag again in the Tappan 
Sea. 

Sept. 3. The weather continues bright and beautiful. I presume 
your mother gives you an account of the visitors at the cottage, 
They have been numerous during my illness; and have been very 
kind in their enquiries. . . . 

Farewell my dear Sarah; give my kind remembrance to Mr. 
Storrow. 

Ever your affectionate uncle 
Washington Irving 


New York, Sept. 234 1841 
My dear Sarah, 

. . . Since I wrote to you last I have quite recovered my 
health, and almost entirely my strength, and have again been able 
to make excursions and attend the social gatherings of our neigh- 
borhood. .. . 

I am scrawling this hasty line at your uncle’s country [torn 
away | and in a great hurry—lIt is a mere apology for a letter— 
I will write a longer one at a quieter moment. Yesterday there 
was a grand opening of the Hudson and Erie rail road, from the 
great Pier opposite the cottage to Goshen—a distance of about 
45 miles. I was invited to attend, and crossed in my boat from the 
cottage to the Pier head. About 4 past ten in the morning a steam 
boat arrived from New York, laden with invited guests—about 
500. It seemed as if every gentleman that I knew in New York 
was there. We started forthwith in the cars; which are spacious 
and convenient, and had a splendid drive through the valley of 
the Ramapo, and a succession of that Romantic scenery through 
which you and I passed on our delightful tour from the Hig 
lands to Hoboken—at Goshen there was all the country * 
sembled; and one of the most enormous dinners I ever ws 
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present at—tables being spread in temporary buildings, and in 
the Rail road Hotel—We returned on the cars in the evening and 
| continued down to New York in the steam boat, and am scrib- 
bling this letter with all the irritation of nerves consequent to such 
an expedition and such a tumultuous festival. Which I give as an 
excuse for this letter, not being much longer and much better 

Remember me affectionately to Mr Storrow 

ever my dear Sarah your affectionate uncle 


W. I. 


New York, Oct. 34 1841 
My dear Sarah, 

I have been passing a few days partly in town on business and 
partly at Mr Astor’s, and am writing this, on a rainy Sunday 
morning, at Mr Grimnell’s. The evening before last I was at Mrs 
Frederick Rhinelander’s: it was a delightful visit, though it 
brought up many half melancholy recollections of former times, 
and of visits that we have made there together. You were spoken 
of repeatedly, in the kindest and most affectionate terms; but it 
is needless for me to dwell on this visit as it is probable this letter 
will be delivered to you by Mary Rhinelander (Mrs King) 
herself, who sails for Havre in the packet of the 8th inst. What 
a joyful meeting you will have with this warm hearted generous 
spirited little being. I think you will like her husband also, who 
appears to be frank, manly and amiable. Our little friend Posey, 
whom you may recollect with her blooming cheeks and pink 
ribbons, has grown up into a lovely girl; as fresh, as sweet and 
artless as ever; with a stock of natural, unassisted beauty, that 
would furnish a capital for half a dozen Parisian belles. 

I was at a little evening party at Mrs Constant’s, a few days 
before I left the country. She is looking very lovely, and her 
general health is much improved. I trust her tour in Europe will 
effectually restore it. When last I saw him Mr Constant was in 
doubt whether to sail in the Havre Packet of the 25th of this 
month, or to wait and sail with Captain Funk on the rst of 
November. The worthy little captain is a great favorite with 
both Mr & Mrs Constant. 


You will soon have a little home circle of friends forming 
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around you, and will cease to feel lonely and a stranger jy 
Paris. 

I saw yesterday little Abby for the first time since her return, 
looking fresh as a rose and plump as a little partridge. She gave 
me many very interesting particulars about you, and spoke with 
delight of her sojourn at Paris, which she would be rejoiced to 
revisit. She and her mother are in town taking care of old M; 
Furman who is ill of an intermittent fever, but on the recovery. 
She tells me that you confidently expect me at Paris this autumn, 
and some of your letters intimate the same expectation. My dea 
Girl it is out of the question. I cannot consult my own wishes in 
this matter. I must stay at home and endeavor to take care of 
those about me. Mr Van Wart has signified to your uncle E. |. 
that his agency must come to a close. This leaves him for the 
present without any means of support; and what new mode he is 
to devise at his time of life and with his infirmities, it is difficult 
to imagine. How I shall be able to keep all afloat with my 
cramped and diminished means, and with debts incurred on behalf 
of others hanging over and threatening me is an equally harrass- 
ing question. These things break my rest and disturb my waking 
thoughts; they haunted me sadly during my illness. However, as 
poor Scott said, “I have a good deal of work in me yet.” If I can 
but fairly get my pen under way I may make affairs wear a differ- 
ent aspect: but these cares and troubles bear hard upon the capz- 
bility of a literary man “who has but his good spirits to feed and 
clothe him.” The Doctor who attended upon me in my illness 
and who was curious in studying my constitution, said “I had a 
large heart that acted powerfully on my system.” God knows | 
have need of a stout heart at times, but I certainly have always 
found it rally up to the charge in time of danger or difficulty. On 
that I will still rely. 

I am writing a brief and uncomfortable letter; but my mind's 
so much ocupied just now by a variety of matters that I have no 
mood nor time for cheerful gossip. I will soon write to you again 
and I trust in a brighter vein. 

Remember me kindly to Mr. Storrow 


Your affectionate uncle, 
W. I. 
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New York, Dec. 1, 1841. 
My dear Sarah 

'., lam passing a few days in town at Mr Astor’s, having 
brought Julia & Mary on a visit to Julia Grinnell’s. . . . 

The town has been running mad (or foolish) about two or 
three distinguished visitors: the Prince de Joinville, Lord Mor- 
peth &c &e. and there has been nothing but public dinners, balls, 
routs &c &c. As yet I have steered clear of them all but today I 
am to meet Lord Morpeth at dinner at Mrs Hone’s, and in the 
evening at a ball at Mrs Mary Jones’. By the way, there has 
arisen a terrible feud in the crambo fashionable world of New 
York, between Mrs Mary Jones and Mrs Doctor Mott, in conse- 
quence of Mrs Doctor Mott omitting to invite Mrs Mary Jones 
and Miss Mary Jones to a ball which Mrs Doctor Mott gave to 
the Prince de Joinville and at which all the fashionable world 
was present. Mrs Doctor Mott did it avowedly in revenge of 
some “airs” which she said Mrs Mary Jones and Miss Mary Jones 
gave themselves towards herself and her daughter on divers occa- 
sions. Mrs Mary Jones and Miss Mary Jones have been eloquent 
in assuring the whole world how little they cared for Mrs and 
Miss Doctor Mott and their party, and to prove it, are this 
evening to give a ball to the whole world to which Mrs and Miss 
Doctor Mott will be most particularly uninvited. I cannot but 
observe, however, that in this momentous affair Mrs Doctor Mott 
has shewn herself a great general. She has for some time past been 
endeavoring to get a stand in the fashionable world, with but 
limited success but this double achievement of having the Prince 
de Joinville at the ball, and cutting Mrs Mary Jones and Miss 
Mary Jones has established her house forever. I am told now 
wherever she goes she is pointed out as the lady who cut Mrs 
Mary and Miss Mary Jones, whereupon every body begs to have 
the honor of being introduced to her. 

You ask me in one of your letters whether I received the one 
containing a copy of a note from my excellent friend Rogers. 
I did so and read it with heart full of affection towards him for 
his delicate attention to you. I can assure you of a most kind 
reception from him when you revisit England. . . . 

Your mother is looking extremely well and appears to enjoy 
her residence in town. She is in the midst of her connexions, and 
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has visits in the course of the day which serve to enliven and 
amuse her. Upon the whole I now think her coming to town 2 
good move. She will pass her time more cheerfully than in the 
confinement of a winter residence in the country and will doubly 
enjoy the cottage, returning to it in the time of the birds and 
flowers. 

Give my kindest remembrances to Mr Storrow—as well as to 
Mrs Constant and Mrs King, who I trust are with you at present, 

Your affectionate uncle 
W. 1. 

P. S. I ought to have told you that the ball at Mrs Mary Jones’ 
was very choice and brilliant. Lord Morpeth and several dis. 
tinguished strangers were there, but not the Prince de Joinville, 
who had sailed. Julia & Mary made their appearance there and 
looked very well and enjoyed themselves. Mrs Doctor Mott & 
Miss Doctor Mott were not invited. 
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THE WEATHER AND RADIATION 
By CHARLES G. ABBOT 


T has been recently estimated by Professor Ellsworth 
Huntington that in certain cases unfavorable weather 
has cost the United States no less than five billion 
dollars a year. Much of this loss could be avoided, if 
we were able to peer a little way into the future, and fore- 
cast the seasons in advance. Hitherto, weather forecasting 
has depended mainly on telegraphic advices, and has been 
limited to intervals of scarcely more than thirty-six hours 
in advance. It is worth inquiring whether a more accurate 
knowledge of the radiation of the sun and of the proper- 
ties of our atmosphere, which are governing elements of 
weather, may not lead to a greater range in forecasting. 

During each year the sun sends to warm the earth as 
much energy as the heat of combustion of 200 trillion tons 
of anthracite. If there were a spherical shell of ice 430 feet 
thick at the earth’s distance from the sun, it would be fully 
melted in one year by sun rays. Roughly speaking, the solar 
radiation is mechanically equivalent in energy to a horse- 
power per square yard. It is this tremendous supply of solar 
rays, and not the internal heat escaping through the earth’s 
crust, which is the great source of the heat available to 
keep this planet habitable. The coolness of night and of 
winter are plain indications of what would happen to it if 
the sun’s radiation were greatly decreased. 

The actual temperature of the earth’s surface is main- 
tained, as a balanced condition, by the equivalence of the 
solar radiation received to the outgo of the earth’s invisible 
radiation to space. Although solar and terrestrial rays in- 
clude many wave lengths in common, yet they differ greatly 
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in average wave lengths. Sun rays are almost wholly com- 
prised between wave lengths of 0.0003 and 0.0030 milli- 
meters, while earth rays are almost wholly comprised be- 
tween wave lengths of 0.0030 and 0.0300 millimeters, 

Our atmosphere strongly influences the earth’s surface 
temperature by altering both incoming and outgoing radia- 
tion. Because they lie in widely separated spectrum regions, 
sun rays and earth rays are very differently intercepted by 
the atmosphere. Neither kind of rays is very greatly cut of 
by the permanent atmospheric gases, nitrogen and oxygen, 
True, the direct solar beam is reduced by them to some go 
per cent of its intensity outside the atmosphere. But this 
loss is mostly made up to us by the brightness of the sky, 
which is really scattered sunlight. Earth rays are very little 
affected by nitrogen and oxygen in their passage outward. 

On the other hand, the vapors and clouds in the air pro- 
duce very great effects on both sun rays and earth rays. On 
clear days, water vapor absorbs from 10 to 20 per cent of 
the incoming sun rays, and makes them expend their energy 
on warming the atmosphere, instead of on warming the 
earth’s surface. When the moisture of the air condenses and 
forms thick clouds, these clouds reflect away from the earth 
altogether about 75 per cent of the direct solar rays, and 
thus reduce very greatly the supply of energy available to 
warm the earth’s surface. On very cloudy days, the radia- 
tion supply at sea level is sometimes as low as 10 per cent 
of the normal. 

Why, then, does not the earth’s surface grow very cold 
when thick clouds prevail for several successive days! It is 
because such clouds restrain the outgoing invisible radia- 
tion from the earth even more efficiently than they restrain 
the incoming solar radiation. Even without being con- 
densed into clouds, the atmospheric water vapor is a power- 
ful absorber, and prevents more than about 20 per cent of 
the earth’s surface radiation from proceeding directly out 
to space. The other 80 per cent is absorbed in the atmos 
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pheric moisture, and helps to keep the air warm. But the 
lower air, thus warmed, itself radiates and loses heat to the 
upper air, and to space. It is only by repeated processes like 
this that the earth’s heat at length fritters away. The ob- 
struction to these processes 1s very great. 

Thus the atmosphere around the earth plays a part some- 
thing like that of the asbestos covering around steam pipes. 
Without this atmospheric resistance to the dissipation of 
earth heat, the earth’s average surface temperature, assum- 
ing the same supply of solar rays, would be some 30 degrees 
centigrade cooler, and glaciation would largely cover the 
earth. 

Besides the gases already mentioned—nitrogen and 
oxygen—there are two other vapors in the earth’s atmos- 
phere which assist water vapor in this conservation of earth 
heat. They are carbon-dioxide and ozone. Of these it is not 
certain which is the more important. Carbon-dioxide ab- 
sorbs over greater ranges of spectrum than ozone, and its 
absorption in these spectrum bands is complete. But water 
vapor absorbs, too, in the same regions as carbon-dioxide, 
so that, while water vapor remains active, carbon-dioxide 
is superfluous. Very high up in the air and over very dry 
deserts, however, carbon-dioxide undoubtedly becomes of 
great importance in regulating temperatures. 

Ozone, which is merely oxygen in the form of three- 
atom instead of two-atom molecules, resides altogether at 
very high altitudes, thought to be in excess of eight miles. 
However much people may talk of breathing ozone, there 
is sensibly none of it at the earth’s surface, except as it is 
formed in slight amounts by lightning. It is formed by the 
action of ultra-violet sun rays in the upper atmosphere. All 
the ozone in the atmosphere, if it were brought down to 
sea-level, would not make a layer of gas much thicker than 
a sheet of cardboard. 

Despite its minute quantity, the ozone plays two ex- 
tremely important réles. In the first place, it totally cuts off 
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all rays of the sun and stars shorter than 0.00029 millj- 
meters in wave length. This action of ozone, though it 
denies to us the study of a most interesting part of the 
celestial spectra, makes life possible to us. For these extreme 
ultra-violet rays, if present in the sunbeam, would kill y: 
by their burning power, somewhat as X-rays may. In the 
second place, ozone absorbs outgoing earth rays strongly at 
about the wave length of 0.0100 millimeters. Now, this is 
just where all the other constituents of the earth’s atmos- 
phere are almost completely transparent. Hence, though 
there is little ozone, the consequences of the particular loca- 
tion in the spectrum of its absorbing bands make this modi- 
fication of oxygen very powerful in its effect on weather, 
as well as upon the fitness of the earth as a human abode. 

Ozone bears a very curious relation to solar radiation, 
The quantity of ozone in the atmosphere changes very 
greatly from time to time. Apparently it depends on a 
variation of sun rays. As has already been said, ozone is 
formed out of oxygen by the action of rays of certain wave- 
lengths in the ultra-violet spectrum. It is also destroyed by 
the action of certain other rays of the ultra-violet spectrum. 
Hence arises a balance of effects. The quantity of ozone 
existing depends on the relative intensities of two ultra- 
violet regions of the sun’s spectrum. Recent measurements 
of Fabry and Buisson, and of Dobson, have shown conclu- 
sively that the quantity of atmospheric ozone differs greatly 
from day to day, and from month to month. Ozone appears 
to decrease when total solar radiation increases. Such 
changes, however, make little difference to us, so far a 
tempering the burning action of ultra-violet sunlight 1s 
concerned, because there always remains enough ozone to 
accomplish that effectually. But though measurements art 
lacking to prove it fully, there is strong reason to believe 
that the alterations in the quantity of atmospheric ozont 
make great differences in the outgo of rays from the earth’: 
surface, and thus modify the weather. 
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Measurements at the Smithsonian Institution have dis- 
closed that the sun is not a constant but a variable star. The 
variations in its total output of radiation, to be sure, are not 
very large. It is seldom that temporary fluctuations in this 
radiation greater than 5 per cent occur. In the ultra-violet 
spectrum region, however, the sun’s changes are greatly 
magnified. Pettit has recently detected changes of more 
than 80 per cent at a wave length of about 0.00032 milli- 
meters. Probably changes of several hundred per cent occur 
among the still shorter wave rays, which govern the quan- 
tity of ozone. Moreover, Pettit finds the enormous fluctua- 
tions of the ultra-violet to be in close correlation, at least as 
regards monthly mean values, with the small changes in the 
sun’s total output of radiation, observed by the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Curiously enough, a still closer correlation, almost a 
completely perfect one (in fact, 97 per cent), has been 
found by Bauer to exist between the yearly fluctuations of 
solar radiation, as observed by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and the yearly fluctuations of terrestrial magnetism. 
Whether magnetic conditions much affect weather is not 
known, so that, for the present, we may lay this matter aside 
as merely another curious linkage between solar and ter- 
restrial phenomena. 

From all these facts, it is clear that there is a great com- 
plexity in the relations of weather to radiation. To re- 
capitulate our findings up to this point, the variable vapor- 
ous constituents of the atmosphere, which are water vapor 
and ozone, act powerfully in several different ways, both on 
the incoming of solar rays, and on the outgoing of terres- 
trial rays. Thus they modify in a complicated fashion the 
temperature of the earth’s surface. Inasmuch, too, as the 
solar output of radiation has been proved not only to vary 
asa whole, but to vary tremendously in just that region of 
the spectrum which is productive of the transformation of 
oxygen to ozone, this complexity is intensified. 
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But in addition to the variable factors already mentioned, 
still other variable elements—the dust raised by winds, and 
the electric ions of the atmosphere—enter into the prob- 
lem, with decided effect on weather. Not only does water 
vapor exist as a transparent vapor, and again as a more or 
less opaque veil of clouds in our atmosphere, but it also 
occurs in the intermediate form of haze. Haze is a combinga- 
tion of dust particles and water molecules, not, however, in 
agglomerations so large as to make up cloud droplets, 
Neither haze nor clouds will form without centres of con- 
densation; in both, dust particles or electrical charges have 
to be present as nuclei. 

Now, the variations of solar activity seem to change the 
numbers of these atmospheric nuclei, and so the sun alters 
haziness and cloudiness. We have proof in the aurora bore- 
alis that the sun is instrumental in modifying the electrical 
state of the upper air. It is well known, too, that the preva- 
lence of the aurora is very closely associated with the num- 
bers of sunspots, so that these two phenomena wax and 
wane together. As all electrical phenomena depend on the 
motion of electric ions, the existence of the auroral electri- 
cal discharges reveals the presence of ions in the upper air. 
Hence the changing auroral frequency, depending as it 
does very intimately on the sun’s conditions, is believed to 
indicate that the sun is bombarding us with electric ions. 
The intensity of this bombardment depends on the preva- 
lence of sunspots. And since electric ions act as centres of 
cloud condensation and as nuclei of haziness, here again we 
find a connection between solar variation and the weather. 

In view of what has been said, it will not be supposed 
that solar variation acts in any simple manner in producing 
weather effects—such as the mere furnishing of one or two 
per cent more or less heat to warm the earth’s surface. If 
the earth were a blackened, rapidly rotating spherical shell 
of silver, we could compute for all parts of it the rise and 
fall of temperature, depending on solar variations. But the 
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earth is vastly more complex than a sphere of silver. One- 
fourth of its surface is land, of different elevations and of 
irregular configurations. This is partly desert, partly over- 
grown with vegetation, partly cloudy, partly covered with 
ice and snow. The other three-fourths of the world’s sur- 
face are occupied by the oceans, which are beset with cur- 
rents, some carrying polar conditions towards the tropics, 
and some carrying tropical conditions towards the poles. 
Intensifying this complexity, a hurly-burly of winds ca- 
vorts through the atmosphere. Like ocean currents, some 
winds carry tropical, others polar conditions along with 
them. With all these elements of complexity superposed on 
the variable elements governing the atmospheric relations 
to terrestrial and solar radiation, and finally with the solar 
radiation itself variable, there results as knotty a problem 
as anyone could well imagine. 

Lord Kelvin, in his consideration of the mathematics of 
the tides, found the conditions so complicated that he gave 
up attempting to predict them from tidal theory. He intro- 
duced the opposite procedure of working back from the 
actually observed tides to determine means of predicting 
them. But the weather is even more hopelessly complex 
than the tides. Hence meteorologists have done well to 
adopt the same type of expedient, and they are now work- 
ing back from observed phenomena of weather towards 
general theories. Their work was greatly facilitated by the 
introduction of the telegraph, which has made it possible 
to learn of weather conditions over vast continental areas, 
and to follow the march of storms and hot and cold waves. 
The close relations which subsist between the barometric 
pressure and storms had, of course, become known many 
years earlier. Out of all this observation an empirical art of 
short-range weather forecasting has grown up. It is a very 
valuable art, for it enables warnings of dangerous storms 
and killing frosts to be had in season to prevent disasters. 

Now, because of the very great importance of a knowl- 
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edge of weather conditions in agriculture, manufacturing, 
commerce, and even in amusement enterprises, the world 
is demanding long-range forecasts. For many years some 
venturesome individuals have sought to cater to this de- 
mand. It is said that when one such prognosticator, who 
had long supplied a patent medicine almanac with monthly 
forecasts, lay dying, his employers, aghast at the approach- 
ing loss of his services, besought him on his deathbed to 
write out his forecasts for fifty years in advance! 

At the present time, there are no eminent meteorologists 
who place any confidence in long-range forecasts of 
weather for a week or more in advance, excepting perhaps 
in a few limited applications. By the term long-range fore- 
casts, of course, I refer not to such a statement as that it will 
be warmer between two winters, but to the type of forecast 
which states that there are good grounds to expect that ata 
definite time, well in advance, the departure from normal 
weather conditions at a specific place will be plus or minus 
by a definite amount. 

On the other hand, several kinds of long-range fore- 
casting may have sound bases. It is a fact, for example, that 
the average temperature over a large part of the world isa 
little lower at times of numerous sunspots. Since, on the 
average, numerous sunspots recur at intervals of eleven 
years, it is possible to predict temperatures for a century or 
more in advance with some slight percentage of success. 
Such prediction would, however, be of little value. The 
average weather changes accompanying sunspots are : 
slight, and the fortuitous fluctuations are so large, rela- 
tively, that the small measure of success in a forecast of this 
kind would be lost sight of. Possibly further research, 
applying new methods to the sunspot statistics, may im- 
prove this line of forecasting. 

Much more important, at present, because of its value 
in anticipating famine, is the forecasting of the intensity 
of the wet monsoon for central India, which, it is hoped, 
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may be approaching a trustworthy status. This achieve- 
ment, if it proves to hold its validity, has been accomplished 
by Director Field as the result of study of the barometric 
pressures of the upper air through the use of balloons. 

Another moderate success in long-range weather fore- 
casting, and one which may have great possibilities, was 
initiated by Mr. H. H. Clayton about ten years ago, while 
he was officially connected with the Weather Bureau of 
Argentina. Attempting to find means of meeting, to some 
extent, the insistent demand of contractors and agricul- 
turists for advance knowledge of weather conditions, Clay- 
ton undertook the study of the relations of weather to those 
variations of the sun which were being reported by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Without waiting till the solar 
radiation data should become impeccable, Clayton used 
such of them as were then available by combining them into 
averages of many days. His work seemed to discover real 
relations subsisting between solar variation and world 
weather. At that time, the Smithsonian Institution con- 
ducted solar radiation measurements on Mount Wilson, 
California, but only during the summer and autumn 
months of each year. Believing that Clayton’s studies prom- 
ised a worth-while advance in meteorology, the present 
writer obtained the approval of Secretary Walcott for the 
establishment of a new observatory for solar radiation 
measurements under the Smithsonian Institution. 

After many inquiries covering Egypt, India, South 
Africa, and Argentina, the Smithsonian Institution was 
persuaded by Dr. Walter Knoche (who generously sent 
manuscript records of great value) that the most cloudless 
high desert station for such an observatory was to be found 
near Calama, Chile. There, accordingly, an observation sta- 
tion was established in 1918. In 1920, it was removed from 
Calama to Mount Montezuma, ten miles south and about 
9000 feet in altitude—a difficult situation for an observa- 
tory because rain falls so seldom there that no life of any 
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kind exists and all water and supplies must be hauled from 
Calama. Regular observations of the solar radiation are stil] 
being conducted there. Telegrams in code announce to us jn 
Washington each morning the results of the previous day. 
The results are now included upon the daily weather map, 
It proves possible on Mount Montezuma to observe on 
about 80 per cent of all the days of the year, though not 
always satisfactorily. 

In 1920, we removed the solar radiation equipment from 
Mount Wilson to Mount Harqua Hala, Arizona, because 
we expected to find there less hazy and cloudy sky condi- 
tions. The daily observations went on regularly at Mount 
Harqua Hala until October, 1925, when a still better site 
was found on Table Mountain, California, 7500 feet in 
elevation, which is now continuously occupied. 

In the meantime, while he was still in the weather 
service of Argentina, Clayton reduced his studies of solar 
radiation and weather to a system of weekly forecasting for 
Buenos Aires. This was adopted in December, 1918, by the 
Argentine government. Official bulletins are issued each 
Thursday morning, showing the expected temperatures and 
rainfall for the ensuing week. These forecasts are based on 
daily telegraphic advices from the Smithsonian solar ob- 
servatory at Mount Montezuma, Chile. Sufficient success 
has been achieved in these official weekly forecasts to war- 
rant their continuance up to the present time. Also, the 
Argentine government has felt justified in procuring and 
installing at La Quiaca a solar radiation measuring outfit, 
similar to those used by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Returning to the United States, Clayton began in 1923 
a study of the relations of the weather of North America 
to the variation of the sun. After he had made a pre- 
liminary determination of these relations, he undertook a 
bolder project than any other meteorologist has ever pur 
sued. It was to predict, from telegraphic advices of the 
sun’s radiation, what would be the maximum daily tem- 
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peratures of New York City three, four, and five days in 
advance, and to send these forecasts as soon as made (and 
thus several days before the event) to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for impartial verification. After a little more 
experience, he added to this programme the forecasting of 
average weekly and monthly temperature departures for 
New York City. 

Clayton’s four and five day forecasts for New York 
were continued for two complete years. They indicate a real 
prevision. If we regard forecasts of four degrees or more 
above normal as high, those of four degrees or more below 
normal as low, and those intermediate as medium, we find 
that the mean actual temperature departures from nor- 
mal for the period of two years, were over two degrees 
higher for the days for which Clayton predicted high, than 
for those for which he predicted low. The average de- 
parture from normal for the days which he predicted 
medium was less than 0.5 degree. 

These results do not represent a very high score. Had the 
score been perfect, the average observed excess of tempera- 
tures on high over low days would have exceeded eight 
degrees. On the other hand, considering the newness of the 
venture, and also considering that it has never been matched 
elsewhere, Clayton’s work seems very commendable. It will 
stand alone, until some other forecaster ventures to predict, 
for a difficult station like New York, which is subject to 
storms from several directions, the exact temperature five 
days in advance, and makes an equally good score under the 
mathematical verification of a competent disinterested 
scientist. 

As for Clayton’s weekly and monthly forecasts, these 
also showed a slight indication of prevision. A majority of 
the weeks, and of the months, gave actual temperature de- 
partures in the directions indicated by him, and taken alto- 
gether, both the weeks and the months showed average 
actually observed excesses of plus over minus expectations 
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of several degrees. The experiment has now been discon. 
tinued for lack of further funds. 

It does not seem probable that very great extensions jp 
the range of solar forecasting can be attained for a num- 
ber of years. The longer the future interval forecast, the 
longer must be the past record whose statistical study forms 
the basis of the forecast. For illustration, suppose two hun- 
dred cases are required to establish a rule. If one considers 
taking an interval as short as a week, there are two hundred 
sample weeks of past history to be found in four years. But 
if one considers making the interval a season, fifty years of 
history would be required to yield the necessary two hun- 
dred sample seasons, and the records for this period are not 
available. 

Had accurate solar radiation observations been kept from 
the time of Newton, and also accurate meteorological data 
for the whole world, doubtless we could now determine 
with accuracy what influences upon the seasonal weather of 
next year would be expected from the march of solar radia- 
tion in the past ten years. Unfortunately, we have nothing 
available but fragmentary solar records from 1905 to 1918, 
and tolerably full ones from 1918 to 1926. The oppor- 
tunity to observe the solar radiation in earlier years is now, 
of course, gone forever. Unless we of this generation do our 
part, and make continuous and accurate solar observations, 
our successors will be in no better case to test the importance 
of solar variation for weather forecasting than we. Even 
weather records are very scanty before 1870, but now, 
except on the oceans, they are fairly numerous. 

Hence the main programme for the immediate future 
of solar forecasting is the tedious acquisition of data for 
years to come. The fun of applying them must be reserved 
largely for the next generation. Yet not altogether, for 
nothing is more useful in pioneering than reconnoissances. 
Without the stimulus of Clayton’s work of ten years ago, it 
is certain that solar radiation measurements would not yet 
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be made throughout the year, and perhaps they would have 
heen discontinued altogether. 

Many meteorologists of high standing fail to see any 
valuable promise in solar forecasting. They point to the 
smallness of the solar radiation changes, which do not ex- 
ceed 3 per cent accompanying a change of 100 of Wolf’s 
sunspot numbers, and seldom exceed 3 per cent in brief 
intervals. They even express doubt about the real existence 
of the apparent short-period changes, and are apt to attri- 
bute them to atmospheric influences. Furthermore, if all 
that is claimed for solar variation is real, they urge, it is 
like turning off or on merely two or three lights in a room 
illuminated by a hundred electric lamps. The change in 
illumination would be imperceptible. 

Although I cannot give here the many specific proofs 
which support confidence in solar variation, I may say, in 
general, that with the evidence published, and that which 
is unpublished but now available, my colleagues agree with 
me that the facts are incontrovertible, and that this must 
shortly appear so to everyone competent to study the ques- 
tion. 

As for the use of the illustration of the lights to indicate 
that solar variation is negligible, several rejoinders may be 
made. First, if the mechanism which put out the two or 
three lamps let down curtains which altered the reflecting 
power of the walls of the room, there would be a great 
change in the illumination of the room. In the application 
of the allegory to the present subject, the illumination 
means both solar and terrestrial radiation; the walls of the 
room mean the surface of the earth; altered reflection 
means altered available radiation from the earth’s surface; 
and the curtains are ozone, water vapor, clouds, and other 
variable elements of the atmosphere which, as has already 
been explained, are likely to be affected by solar changes 
acting through mechanisms of which we know something, 
but by no means all. 
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Again, a slight rearrangement of barometric pressure; 
is often a more potent disturber of temperatures than the 
difference between a cloudless and a cloudy day. This is 
astonishing, for the difference in the receipt of solar radia. 
tion under a clear and under a heavily overcast sky may be 
tenfold. An inkling of the matter may be gained from the 
following statements: Variations in solar radiation are com. 
petent to affect the barometer almost instantly. For ip. 
stance, if an atmospheric region of strongly absorbing dus, 
smoke, or fog surrounds a region of clear, dry atmosphere, 
an increase of solar radiation warms the foggy air more 
than the clear air. The atmosphere has so small a capacity 
for heat, compared with solids or liquids, that this warming 
effect is rapidly accomplished. A flow or wave of air takes 
place, perhaps with the velocity of sound, from the foggy 
to the clear region, producing there a rise of barometer. 
This starts atmospheric waves; circulatory winds arise; and 
temperatures change in consequence of the alteration of the 
direction of the winds. 

To return to the allegory of the electric lights and solar 
variation, if there were a process whose effective course de- 
pended on the entire battery of the 100 lamps, but for 
which 97 were insufficient, then the extinguishing of two 
or three of them would be important even though imper- 
ceptible. 

As an application, take the relation of weather to thos 
food crops which have an upper limit of latitude beyond 
which they may not be successfully grown. A change of 
climate sufficient to move the line of failure only ten miles 
towards the equator would affect the availability of tens 
of thousands of square miles, in the two hemispheres, for 
each of the crops in question. 

Again, if it were shown by repeated experiments thet 
the turning off of two or three lamps out of the hundred in 
the room always produced certain important results, thi 
would be a useful piece of information for forecasting thes 
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results, even if the nature of the process by which the im- 
portant effects came about were not fully understood. It is 
4 fact that Clayton has published more than a score of 
coeflicients of correlation, ranging from 50 to go per cent, 
between variations of solar radiation and variations of 
temperature, pressure, and precipitation. It is also a fact 
that he has published maps showing large displacements in 
latitude of the positions of the principal highs and lows of 
atmospheric pressure and of isothermal lines, depending on 
the intensity of solar radiation. If these things should be 
verified by further investigation, their usefulness as means 
of forecasting would not be destroyed because meteorolo- 
gists did not immediately understand the mechanism of the 
connection. 

Since all life on the earth depends upon the energy of 
sun rays, NO one questions the importance of observing solar 
radiation. Several of those eminent meteorologists who 
have been most emphatic in deprecating a sanguine attitude 
as to solar forecasting, have most cordially supported plans 
for improving the observations of solar radiation. Hitherto, 
such observations have been conducted almost entirely 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. It is, 
indeed, advantageous to have all co-operating stations for 
measuring solar variation under one management. The 
fluctuations are so small, and the accidental sources of error 
so numerous, that it is scarcely possible to discover and 
verify the real variations unless identical instruments and 
processes are employed. 

Unfortunately, the Smithsonian Institution has not suffi- 
cient means at present to devote to the investigation of solar 
variation to accomplish it satisfactorily. No means are in 
ight to continue beyond the year 1930 the excellent South- 
west African station recently established under a grant 
from the National Geographic Society. No means are avail- 
able to establish a fourth co-operating station under Smith- 
sonian management. This is really a necessity in order to 
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make the daily record of solar variation satisfactorily com. 
plete and accurate. No means are available to employ 3 
sufficient staff of computers at Washington to co-ordinate, 
check, and study the field results of the several obserys- 
tories, as should be done before they are finally published, 

And yet as Professor Michelson has recently said: “The 
value of knowing the variations in heat available from 
solar radiations to the earth cannot be overestimated.” [p 
view of the importance of this knowledge to practical 
affairs as well as to abstract theory, it is greatly to be desired 
that the work of accumulating it may be carried forward, 
If the long and accurate series of solar observations already 
begun can be continued without break, we may hope to see 
long-range forecasting of the weather at last raised from 
mere crude guess-work to the standing of an accurate 
science. 
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THE QUIET DAY 
By BERENICE VAN SLYKE 


HE poplars break against the sky, 
The winds against the hill; 
The clouds sweep by in tumult, 
But my heart is still. 


My heart is silent as a cave 
Only whose shadows creep 

Around the door, noiseless 
As imagined sheep: 


There not a ploughman breaks the ground 
Nor flowers turning cry 

Into the sun with beauty; 
Birds neglect that sky. 


My eyes absorb an inner light 
As night the daytime hill; 

The surpliced clouds may thunder, 
But my heart is still. 




















WALT WHITMAN AND THE 
NEW POETRY 


By AMY LOWELL 
HITMAN’S is a very curious case in the 


long line of expressive geniuses. His mes- 

sage was given entire in his first book, and 

for thirty years he merely added to it. His 
was not a career of phases in the literary meaning of that 
term. His first phase, one of complete conformity and 
banality, if we are to believe his contemporaries as well a; 
himself on the subject, was got over in the pages of ephem- 
eral journalism; he was already in his second and final 
phase when he printed “Leaves of Grass” in 1855. 

But, if his main attitude was invariable, his practice 
underwent some modifications. For instance, in the matter 
of titles. I suppose no man ever perpetrated worse titles than 
those in his first volumes. He changed many of these later; 
they became more literary, but less forceful, peculiar, 
original. “Poem of the Road” is now “Song of the Open 
Road,” “Broad-Axe Poem” is “Song of the Broad-Axe,” 
“Poem of Salutation” attitudinizes as “Salut au Monde!” 
and “Poem of Wonder at the Resurrection of the Wheat” 
is diluted into “This Compost.” Occasionally, however, he 
succeeded in making a possible new title. The awkward 
“Poem of the Daily Work of the Workmen and Work- 
women of These States” is shortened into “A Song for 
Occupations”; and the “Poem of the Sayers of the Words 
of the Earth” is not seriously injured by becoming “A Song 
of the Rolling Earth.” Yet I think the very clumsiness 0! 
the early titles is intriguing, and the word “song” has 4 
painfully Victorian ring. Only rarely has he made an i0- 
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dubitable improvement. “Poem of Many in One”? is cer- 
tainly better, if a trifle vague, as “By Blue Ontario’s 
Shore,” and “I Sing the Body Electric” was a burst of in- 
spiration for which we must be grateful; it is hard to wish 
to read anything which announces itself as “Poem of the 
Body.” 

When his working over is followed into the text, the 
changes are usually happy. They are, on the whole, more 
effective and less brutal, or perhaps I mean vulgar; at any 
rate, less purely animal in connotation. The first stanza of 
“Poem of the Body” begins: 


The bodies of men and women engirth me, and I engirth them, 
They will not let me off, nor I them, till I go with them, respond to them, 
love them. 


In the later version this is changed to: 


I sing the body electric, 

The armies of those I love engjrth me and I engirth them, 

They will not let me off till I go with them, respond to them, 

And discorrupt them, and eharge them full with the charge of the soul. 


In other words, Walt Whitman’s development was a 
constant march towards a greater preoccupation with form. 
And here I wish to make a statement which I fear will be 
somewhat startling. I believe that Walt Whitman fell into 
his own peculiar form through ignorance, and not, as is 


} commonly supposed, through a high sense of fitness; in this 


point he is atfcomplete issue with the moderns who are sup- 
posed to derive from him, since they are perfectly conscious 
artists writing in a medium not less carefully ordered be- 
cause it is based upon cadence and not upon metre. Whit- 
man never had the slightest idea of what cadence is, and I 
think it does not take much reading to force the conviction 
that he had very little rhythmical sense. 

Whitman was a great poet whether he invented his form 
consciously or whether he stumbled into it while endeavor- 
ing to avoid the obvious pitfalls of an older practice; and 
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that he was not what Dr. Patterson would call “aggres. 
sively rhythmic,” I think I can, without much difficulty, 
show. I am perfectly aware that he has given reasons, and 
cogent reasons, for writing as he did in “A Backward 
Glance o’er Travelled Roads,” but it is by these very utter. 
ances that I intend to prove my point. 

First and foremost, Whitman was chiefly propagandist 
and only afterwards poet. He admits so much himself when 
he says: “I say the profoundest service that poems or any 
other writings can do for their reader is not merely to 
satisfy the intellect, or supply something polish’d and inter. 
esting, nor even to depict great passions, or persons or 
events, but to fill him with vigorous and clean manlines;, 
religiousness, and give him good heart asa radical possession 
and habit.” 

That is merely a splendidly virile re-statement of the 
Victorian theory that the chief end of art is a moral one. 
There is nothing in it which would not have met with the 
hearty accord of both Longfellow and Tennyson. For, after 
all, far-seeing though he was, Whitman was fundamen- 
tally of his age, and this odd fact confronts us again and 
again. It is true that, among modern poets, there is one 
group which holds somewhat to this opinion, but by far the 
most important poets believe art to be an entity, a saving 
entity, one which in itself contains the other, but neverthe- 
less something of supreme\value as it is. A work of art is not 
static, but dynamic. It carries within itself the power of 
growth and change. Its moral effect is not direct, but i- 
sidious and persistent. 

A man does not love his wife because it improves his 
character to do so, he loves her because he must, his spirit- 
ual nature requires such functioning; but it is undeniable 
that the feeling serves a moral end as well. At moments 
Whitman dimly apprehended this, but generally his mind 
was of too harsh and primitive a texture to grasp it fully 
He had a curiously limited way of viewing life principally 
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from the outside: “Whatever may have been the case in 
years gone by, the true use for the imaginative faculty of 
modern times is to give ultimate vivification to facts, to 
science, and to common lives, endowing them with the 
glows and glories and final illustriousness which belong to 
every real thing, and to real things only.” There is his 
vision, in the last line, and that is his bequest to the new 
world. 

Whitman was like a prophet straying in a fog and shout- 
ing half-truths with a voice of great trumpets. He was 
seeking something, but he never knew quite what, and he 
never found it. He vanishes in the mist, and his words float 
back, dim, superb, to us behind him. 

Whitman was artist enough, even in the beginning, to 
perceive that the type of verse current in his day would not 
fit the sublime and raucous message which meant poetry to 
him. He sought and sought, but what he reached was not 
through a process of creation, but through one of elimina- 
tion. “For grounds of ‘Leaves of Grass,’ as a poem, I aban- 
don’d the conventional themes, which do not appear in it: 
none of the stock ornamentation, or choice plots of love or 
war, or high, exceptional personages of Old-World song; 
nothing, as I may say, for beauty’s sake—no legend, or 
myth, or romance, nor euphemism, nor rhyme. But the 
broadest average of humanity and its identities in the now 
ripening Nineteenth Century, and especially in each of 
their countless examples and practical occupations in the 
United States to-day.” — 

One can imagine him being read centuries hence for his 
lists of occupations, much as we find Virgil’s “Georgics” 
greatly delightful for its catalogue of agricultural labors. 
But Virgil’s catalogues are scarcely Whitman’s. Those in- 
terminable bald statements of trades. Flat, flat, flat, seldom 
a pregnant word, scarcely a relieving gesture. In four hun- 
dred pages, I found so few, here they are: 


Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon, just tinged with blue! 
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O for the voices of animals—O for the swiftness and balance of fishes! 
O for the dropping of raindrops in a song! 
O for the sunshine and motion of waves in a song! 


I do not say there are not others, only that I have not 
found them. Beauty of another kind there is, but just now 
I am speaking of the alleviation of such passages as: 


The usual routine, the work-shop, factory, yard, office, store, desk, 

The jaunt of hunting or fishing, the life of hunting or fishing, 

Pasture-life, foddering, milking, herding, all the personnel and usages, 

The plum-orchard, apple-orchard, gardening, seedlings, cuttings, flowers, 
vines ... 


This is by no means the beginning of the passage, and it 
continues uninterrupted*for six pages! The only hint at 
artistic selection in them is in the assonance and alliteration 
of “hinge, flange, band, bolt” varying into the soft “o” and 
changed consonants of “throttle.” 

In the passage from “A Backward Glance o’er Travelled 
Roads” which I have just quoted, it will be noticed that 
rhyme is considered a beauty and eschewed. Nothing at all 
is said about rhythm, but the inclusion of rhyme is signifi- 
cant, and bears out my opinion that Whitman had a decided 
liking for conventional verse although he did not consider it 
an appropriate medium for what he wanted to say. He was 
probably not among those who take to rhyme naturally, and 
so, being somewhat of a labor, it handicapped the pure ex- 
pression of his thought, but I think he would have smiled 
considerably at the arrogant and one-idea’d young persons 
who condemn it wholesale. That he could rhyme, the first 
stanza of the “Song of the Broad-Axe” proves: 


Weapon shapely, naked, wan, 

Head from the mother’s bowels drawn, 

Wooded flesh and metal bone, limb only one and lip only one, 
Grey-blue leaf by red-heat grown, helve produced from a little seed sown, 
Resting the grass amid and upon, 

To be lean’d and to lean on. 


A purist might object that there were a good many false 
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-hymes in that passage, but let us not be purists, let us be 
people of taste and understanding. Now, if Whitman could 
write so fine a passage in rhyme, why does he think the use 
of rhyme improper to the bulk of his poetry? Frankly, 
fatly, unpedantically, because it was only occasionally that 
he could make rhyme “go” as well as that. He was in the 
urgent haste of creation, the necessary rhyme stumbled and 
lagged, he must get on, the thought would not wait. So he 
got on; that is the long and short of the matter. 

So much for Whitman’s form and the cause of it. It 
sprang, not froma positive desire to give substance to a new 
conception of beauty, but from a negative one not to incor- 
porate in his work any existing beauties whatsoever. 

Here, at once, is a cleavage with the moderns. They are 
positively trying to do something; he is negatively trying 
not to do something else. 

The layman is fond of calling all verse not based upon 
metre “free verse.” It does not in the least trouble him that 
there is not, and cannot be, any such thing. The term is, 
obviously, derived from a mistaken translation of the 
French term vers libre. Now vers, in French, means line; 
and vers libre meant a line-which was not obliged to contain 
a given number of feet. The true English equivalent would 
be “free line,” but a better term is “cadenced verse,” or a 
type of verse based upon cadence. We all know how difficult 
it is to correct terms already in current use. We grandilo- 
quently employ the word “hangar” to denote the building 
used to house a dirigible balloon, but a “hangar” is simply 
ashed. Speak to nine people out of ten about a balloon shed, 
however, and they will gently set you right by assuring you 
that the technical name is “hangar.” 

So the term vers libre seems to be with us to stay, and it is 
most unfortunate. Still, I do not despair, we may succeed in 
pushing “cadenced verse” to the front before long. But 
here is the point, cadence is rhythm. Modern vers libre, far 
trom being non-rhythmical as some people have supposed, 
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is entirely based upon rhythm. Its rhythms differ from 
those of metre by being less obvious and more subtle, but 
rhythm is, nevertheless, the very ground and root of its 
structure. Vers libre looks easy to write, and bad vers libre 
is easy; but when it is bad it is not vers libre at all, but prose 
cut into arbitrary lines. The lines of good vers libre are not 
arbitrary, they are determined by the interrelating circles 
of the rhythm. Every word is placed in relation to the 
whole, and a change of a syllable will often throw a line 
quite out, in absolutely the same way that a change of a 
syllable would throw out a line of metre. 

Here is a point to be carefully considered and under- 
stood. Walt Whitman did not write in metre (I exclude for 
the moment his occasional metrical pieces), and neither did 
he write vers libre. What he did write was a highly emo- 
tional prose, rising at times into genuine rhythmical prose, 
the “prose rhythmée” of our Gallic neighbors. 

His poems are true poetry, however, not only because of 
their essence, but because he approaches his subject from the 
poetic point of view. For what makes a literary work prose 
or poetry is not a matter of typography; it is a matter of 
approach and of return. By return I mean some device by 
which a poem is brought continually back to its starting 
place. Something which keeps the basic emotional symbol 
constantly reappearing throughout the poem. AI nation: 
have recognized this, and they have achieved this quality 
of return in diverse ways. Our own most usual form em- 
ploys metre and rhyme, our Anglo-Saxon ancestors made 
use of alliteration, the Hebrews wrote in double images, the 
Chinese have a scheme of alternating tones which only 
their language could be capable of, the Japanese alternate 
lines of seven and five syllables, and so on. There are as 
many ways of achieving “return” as there are prosodies, but 
in every one it is the determining factor of the technique 0! 
poetry. Now Whitman returns with a dominant thought, 
often with a specific set of words. 
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[ am not going to labor the point. That what Whitman 
wrote was poetry, I think no longer admits of discussion, 
but that much of it had precious little rhythm is quite 
easily demonstrable. I am far from saying he never had it. 
There are superb instances to the contrary—for example, 
the lyric parts of “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” 
the whole poem “Tears,” much of “Passage to India” — 
and I think they are his finest work; but that he could have 
let so much pass which was quite innocent of any rhythmi- 
cal pattern, would seem to imply that he did not consider 
rhythm as of paramount importance. Again, he does not 
eschew rhythm with the other beauties, the conclusion 
being that he did not regard rhythm as a beauty. , 

Often and often I read in the daily, weekly, and monthly 
press, that the modern vers libre writers derive their form 
from Walt Whitman. Asa matter of fact, most of them got 
it from the French Symbolist poets, they were nearest to 
our time; but, in spite of its French name, vers libre was 
written in England long before it was thought of in 
France; Milton wrote it in his choruses to “Samson 
Agonistes,” Blake wrote it in various of the prophetic 
books, Matthew Arnold wrote it in “The Nightingale,” 
Henley wrote it in “London Voluntaries.” And all these 
poems are true vers libre, poems based upon cadence. 

But why did not Whitman try this form instead of 
taking metrical verse as a base and dropping things out of 
it? I believe for two reasons: one was that he did not read, 
or like, these poems; the other, that he did not feel any 
vital urge towards rhythm. I believe that another reason 
for his poems taking the form they did was because of his 
habit of reading the heroic poems of Greece and Rome and 
Italy and the East in translations, and most of the transla- 
tions of his day, with the exception of the Bible, were either 
in strict metre or in prose. Since he had cast out metre, 
heroic poetry in his mind unconsciously fell into the form 
of prose. Had he read Butcher and Lang’s translation of 
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Homer, or Waley’s rendering of Chinese poems, he might 
have got a hint of cadence as a genre by itself, for he wa 
quite capable of adopting modes of writing; he took thing 
when they seemed to him suitable—like the Oriental re. 
turn by repetition: 


Houses and rooms are full of perfumes, the shelves are crowded with per 
fumes. 


It would not take much knowledge of Oriental practice 
to get that. He might have found it in the “Psalms” o; 
“Isaiah,” but it is on record that he had read translation: 
of Eastern works. In “Specimen Days” he quotes some lines 
from an old Hindu poem. 

No, the moderns, even the modern practitioners of 
““cadenced verse,” with the possible exception of Carl Sand- 
burg, owe very little of their form to Whitman. What they 
do owe is an attitude, to determine which we must first 
consider what was this vision of the world that Whitman 
had. It is not difficult to find out. The whole of “Leaves of 
Grass” shouts it to us, and he has also explained it in page 
after page of prose. He hands it to us like a nut wrapped in 
a shell. The shell is his speech—the nut? Well, as I have 
said, I doubt whether he himself had ever really seen it. 
Here is his brief, final summary: 

“As long as the States continue to absorb and be dom- 
nated by the poetry of the Old World, and remain un- 
supplied with autochthonous song, to express, vitalize and 
give color to and define their material and political success, 
and minister to them distinctively, so long will they stop 
short of first-class Nationality and remain defective.” 

Walt Whitman proposed to give them this autochtho- 
nous song. He would make a poetry of America, he would 
make it of the lives of the great even strata of work-people. 
He would include all activities, all trades, he would be the 
voice of the whole continent from coast to coast, he would 
be North, and South, and Middle, he would laud his 
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country and believe in her; nothing should be beneath him, 
nothing above. It was a magnificent aim, and in great part 
he did exactly what he set out to do. 

He saw that science had changed the face of the world; 
he knew that we must adjust. He believed in the poet’s 
mission of seer. It was the poet who must proclaim not only 
the moment, but its future. He had read the words of a 
French critic who said that “owing to the special tendency 
to science and its all-devouring force, poetry would cease 
to be read in fifty years.” He took up the challenge, and 
set himself to the task of refutation. He saw himself as 
America. In a curious, detached kind of way, he lifted him- 
self, for purposes of expression, into the role of American 
superman. He took himself, and what he knew of America, 
and deified them into an ideal. 

It was a great and noble thing to have someone sing for 
America, America as a base, a home land, not as a colony. 
The other poets of Whitman’s day read far too much like 
colonials; only Lowell touched a native savor, the others, 
for all their Water-Fowls and Barbara Frietchies and Paul 
Reveres were (in a literary sense) directly sprung from 
British loins. We needed Whitman’s message; we need it 
to-day. We néed it as he meant it, rather than as he said it; 
much of it is in our blood, unnoticed but invigorating. But 
the letter of his speech—ah, there is the crux! Ill-digested, 
his message may be as dangerous as a Bolshevik pronuncia- 
mento. Walt Whitman was a law-abiding citizen, a bit of 
adreamer, a grand, nebulous soul, a fine, intuitive poet. The 
last ignominy to him would be the usage of his words as 
pickaxes to tear down the governmental structure he loved. 
It is perhaps somewhat sadly significant that the three 
modern poets who most loudly acknowledge his leadership 
are all of recent foreign extraction. For the native breed is 
doing what? It is going back, back, slowly learning, seeing 
beauty as its ancestors saw it. Following, not Whitman only, 
but Langland, and Chaucer, and Wordsworth, and Robert 
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Burns, seeing beauty in to-day, their day. Clinging to the 
fundamental human meanings which outlast mere took 
and occasions. Is it time or Whitman which has caused ys 
to cease our colonial habit? I believe both. Raw Whitman 
appeals to our late arrivals; modified Whitman is in us all, 

Ah, but he was really American, the good gray poet, he 
not only dared the complete vision of his early manhood; 
later, when age had opened troubled vistas, he did not flinch 
from leaving a record of them: ‘Modern science and de- 
mocracy seem’d to be throwing out their challenge to 
poetry to put them in its statements in contradistinction to 
the songs and myths of the past. As I see it now (perhaps 
too late) I have unwittingly taken up that challenge and 
made an attempt at such statements—which I certainly 
would not assume to do now, knowing more clearly what 
it means.” 

An inkling of his poetic lapses comes to him in old age 
also: “I have probably not been afraid of careless touches 
from the first-—and am not now—nor of parrot-like repe- 
titions—nor platitudes and the commonplace. Perhaps | 
am too democratic for such avoidances.” 

If that last sentence be true, democracy carries the coffin 
of art upon her shoulders. But I do not believe it. It is not 
by levelling down, but up, that democracy can ever succeed 
in adequately containing life. And even then, it will be with 
it as with the human race itself: the upward shoots thrus- 
ing above the even plane prove finally of the most im- 
portance. 

Whitman was right when he declared that “No one will 
get at my verses who insists upon viewing them as a literary 
performance, or attempt at such performance, or as aiming 
mainly toward art or aestheticism.” He has put it more 
succinctly in a poem: 


. . . a book I have made, 
The words of my book nothing, the drift of it everything. 
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His whole is more important than his parts. Some obscure 
feeling for fitness prompted him to put all his poems to- 
gether, at the last, under his first generic title: “Leaves of 
Grass.” His work was not manifold, but single. It was all 
cut from one piece—himself. But, after all, he wrote; and 
we to-day also write. We have his poetic practice left to 
examine. How did he treat his poems; how do we treat 
ours! 

In the first place, the modern has one frightful bugbear, 
the cliché. It pursues him relentlessly, and sometimes it 
catches him. Now, Whitman says that he has not been 
afraid of platitudes nor the commonplace. How very dif- 
ferently Mr. Sandburg manages his catalogues from the 
way that Walt Whitman managed his. Here is a passage; 
if you were to hear it without the slightest possibility of 
knowing who wrote it, in what particular pigeon-hole of 
literary history would you place it, do you think? 


Blow trumpeter free and clear, I follow thee, 

Where at thy liquid prelude, glad, serene, 

The fretting world, the streets, the noisy hours of the day withdraw, 

A holy calm descends like dew upon me, 

I walk in cool refreshing night the walks of Paradise, 

I scent the grass, the moist air and the roses; 

The song expands my numb’d imbonded spirit, thou freest, launchest me, 
Floating and basking upon Heaven’s lake. 


I think that proves my contention that when the prophet 
was off duty, the poet was very much a man of his time. 

And this prophet—Whitman is called the voice of his 
period, but here is a forward gaze which is almost uncanny: 


I see not America only, not only Liberty’s nation but other nations pre- 
paring, 

I see tremendous entrances and exits, new combinations, the solidarity of 
ee 

[see men marching and countermarching by swift millions, 

I see frontiers and boundaries of old aristocracies broken, 

I see the landmarks of European kings removed, 

I see this day the People beginning their landmarks. 
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The extreme left wing of poetry might take those lines 
as a battle slogan were they unrelated to their whole. By 
the people in Whitman’s eyes was no rapacious plunderer, 
it was a good quiet village folk, well able, because slow ty 
conclude yet firm in conclusion, to govern itself. The poem 
goes on: 


I see Freedom, completely arm’d and victorious and very haughty, with 
Law on one side and Peace on the other. 


Law and Peace, but Whitman was no pacifist. Try as our 
literary aliens may to force him into the role of tutelary god 
to the conscientious objector, he resists. We should all know 
that he resisted, that he was bone and sinew of resistance in 
what he believed a righteous cause, if we read him instead 
of books about him. “Drum-Taps” is scarcely the volume 
of a pacifist. And this man knew war. He followed the 
armies; in the hospital tents—the terrible hospitals of those 
days with practically no anaesthetics and no antiseptics at 
all—he saw suffering with naked eyes. He walked battle- 
fields in the red sunsets of days of conflict: 


Look down fair moon and bathe this scene, 

Pour softly down night’s nimbus floods on faces ghastly, swollen, purple, 
On the dead on their backs with arms tossed wide, 

Pour down your unstinted nimbus sacred moon. 


Reading this poem, we are instantly reminded of another 
poet who has seen war, Siegfried Sassoon. His book, 
“Counter-Attack,” is full of just such scenes. 

The modern poet is bitter. He has lost his old vision in 
the reek of war. He is not sad and merciful, he hates. Hates 
the waste and useless horror of war. The setting back of the 
clock of civilization is always in his consciousness. It is 80 
with all the sincere writers of the present day. This con- 
sciousness of waste is minimized to Whitman by his far- 
seeing outlook of a present necessity. Besides, once more I 
reiterate that he was a man of his time. Not yet the day 
when dreamers dared proclaim their hope a possible reality. 
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We are more self-conscious to-day. It may be a gain; it 
may be a loss; but it is a fact. Besides, not in all the ranks 
of modern poetry has there yet appeared a seer. 

Was Whitman’s vision a true one? This America which 
he so loved, has she that within her through which she can 
rise victorious above all catastrophes? It is all in his poem, 


“Thou Mother with thy Equal Brood”: 


In many a smiling mask death shall approach beguiling thee, thou in 
disease shalt swelter, 

The livid cancer spread its hideous claws, clinging upon thy breasts, seek- 
ing to strike deep within, 

Consumption of the worst, moral consumption, shall rouge thy face with 
hectic, 

But thou shalt face thy fortunes, thy diseases, and surmount them all. 


He could write so because it was only a vision. In security 
he could gaze clear-eyed at chaos, for the future has its per- 
spective as well as the past. Do not expect such utterance 
from modern poets. The disease is here; haply we may pre- 
serve our sanity. To keep on going, to see beauty still beyond 
the red night, that is the awful task before our poets to-day. 
Granted that all are not worthy to be taken seriously, why, 
every age has had this same difficulty—clouds of gnats 
buzzing about the falcons. But gnats are short-lived crea- 
tures, while the falcons endure. It is confusing; but make 
no mistake, ae always been confusing. 

Whitman is not always on the mountain peak of proph- 
ecy. Sometimes he is unexpectedly the poet of pure beauty. 
Nothing could be more modern, nothing more akin to the 
point of view of our contemporaries, than this: 


To me every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 

Every inch of space is a miracle, 

Every square yard of the surface of the earth is spread with the same, 
Every foot of the interior swarms with the same; 


Every spear of grass—the frames, limbs, organs, of men and women, and 
all that concerns them, 


All these to me are unspeakably perfect miracles. 
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And this is the very essence of that type of poetry which 
we have learnt to call Imagistic: 


Through the ample open door of the peaceful country barn, 
A sunlit pasture field with cattle and horses feeding, 
A haze and vista, and the far horizon fading away. 


There are many such pictures: “Cavalry Crossing a 
Ford,” “Bivouac on a Mountain Side,” “An Army Corps 
on the March,” and others; yet it would be utter folly to 
consider that the vignettes in modern work derive from 
Whitman, when, in his own day, this sort of thing was 
being done, and much better done, by Emily Dickinson. In 
almost all such cases, the moderns have found their proto- 
type elsewhere than in Whitman, although it is undeniable 
that Whitman hints at many of the ways of modern prac- 
tice. “Away with love verses sugar’d in rhyme” might be 
taken as a slogan by some of our younger lyrists. “The in- 
direct is just as much as the direct” has a sympathetic 
sound to various of our present-day groups, and Whitman 
calls this indirectness “Suggestiveness.” The modern term 
scarcely differs, it is “Suggestion.” He analyzes it exactly 
as we do: “I round and finish little, if anything; and could 
not, consistently with my scheme. The reader will always 
have his or her part to do, just as much as I have had mine. 
I seek less to state or display any theme or thought, and 
more to bring you, reader, into the atmosphere of the 
theme or thought—there to pursue your own flight.” Yet 
how far Whitman was from the indirectness of present- 
day methods! 

To compare what is near and yet very far is always a de- 
lightful occupation. Here are two poems built upon almost 
the same theme. One is Whitman’s “O Magnet-South.” 


O magnet-South! O glistening perfumed South! my South! 

O quick metal, rich blood, impulse and love! good and evil, O all dear to 
me! 

O dear to me my birth-things—all moving things and the trees where I 
was born—the grains, plants, rivers, 
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Dear to me my own slow sluggish rivers where they flow, distant over 
fats of silvery sands or through swamps, 

Dear to me the Roanoke, the Savannah, the Altamahaw, the Pedee, the 
Tombigbee, the Santee, the Coosa and the Sabine, 

O pensive, far away wandering, I return with my soul to haunt their 
banks again. 


This is from Carl Sandburg’s “Prairie”’: 


I was born on the prairie and the milk of its wheat, the red of its clover, 
the eyes of its women, gave me a song and a slogan. 

Here the water went down, the icebergs slid with gravel, the gaps and the 
valleys hissed, the black loam came, and the yellow sandy loam, 

Here between the sheds of the Rocky Mountains and the Appalachians, 
here now a morning star fixes a fire sign over the timber claims and cow 
pastures, the corn belt, the cotton belt, the cattle ranches. 

Here the gray geese go five hundred miles and back with a wind under 
their wings honking the cry for a new home. 

Here I know I will hanker after nothing so much as one more sunrise or a 
sky moon of fire doubled to a river moon of water. 

The prairie sings to me in the forenoon and I know in the night I rest 
easy in the prairie arms, on the prairie heart. 


Both those passages are mere fragments of the poems to 
which they belong, but they show a great deal. For instance, 
the sentimentality which underlay Whitman’s coarseness; 
the complete absence of it in Sandburg. It is the difference 
of sixty years. The world is no longer the same. 

I might make more of these comparisons. For instance, 
“The Song of the Redwood Tree” with Vachel Lindsay’s 
“Golden Whales of California,” although, to be sure, the 
latter is ironical; or, again, Whitman’s group of poems 
about Lincoln, with John Gould Fletcher’s “Abraham 
Lincoln,” by far the finest modern poem on the subject. 
Since | may not do this, I must content myself with citing 
a few differences. I have mentioned the modern horror of 
the cliché, Another nightmare is the inversion; but so far 
removed from our point of view was Whitman, that he 
could calmly produce this very type and model of the 
dreadful thing: 


O little shells, so curious-convolute, so limpid, cold and voiceless, 
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Will you not little shells to the tympans of temples held, 
Murmurs and echoes still call up, eternity’s music faint and far, 


Whitman, like all poets, felt a pleasure in mere words, 
and particularly, it would seem, in foreign words. They are 
a constant source of misery in reading him, for his use of 
them is frequently ill judged. One thing is very marked 
to-day: a large number of the poets are fair linguists, | 
think scarcely one of them could be guilty of such an 
amazing grammatical blunder as the following: 


Now I absorb immortality and peace, 
I admire death and test proportions. 
How plenteous! how spiritual! how resumé! 


It is dangerous to use foreign words when you do not 
even know whether they are parts of verbs, or nouns, or 
adjectives. Even in his own tongue what can one think of 
the taste which would perpetrate such a line as “The rich 
man’s elegant villa”’! 

That kind of thing could not find a lodgment anywhere 
in print now, but it was rife in Whitman’s day, and Whit- 
man was—he was several things—a great voice, and a silly, 
flattered old man; a conceited, ardent young fellow spat- 
tered with genius, and a primitive being teased by violent 
animal reactions. He was a powerful original poet, with 
a somewhat disconcerting dash of the poseur. Singer, 
prophet, orator, lover of beauty, sentimentalist and often 
slovenly workman, his poems are that splendid paradox— 
himself. Magnificence punctuated with “the things no 
fellow can do”’; in substance, technique, fact, it is the same. 
To follow him is merely to imitate the pattern of his cloak. 
His time is past, we have ours. It is (to use the sort of lan- 
guage affected by his closest imitators) “up to us.” Let us 
be thankful for him as we are thankful for Theocritus, and 
Dante, and Chaucer, and Browning. But our skies are not 
his, and he would be the first to wish us “God speed” under 
them. Has he not written: “Let me not dare, here or any- 
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where, for my own purposes, or for any purposes, to at- 
tempt the definition of Poetry, nor answer the question 
what it is. Like Religion, Love, Nature, while those terms 
are indispensable, and we all give a sufficiently accurate 
meaning to them, in my opinion no definition that has ever 
been made sufficiently encloses the name Poetry; nor can 
any rule or convention ever so absolutely obtain but some 
sreat exception may arise and disregard and overturn it.” 
~ Sane and wise words, but indeed the writing of books is 
dust unless we can also say with him: 


Camerado, this is no book, 
Who touches this touches a man. 




















A GREEK DIARY 
By LOUIS GOLDING 


OPENED my eyes upon the austere Greek coasts on 

the left hand, and the enchanted Ionian Islands on the 

right hand. In between lie the spread-silk seas. I close 

my eyes. I am at the heart of a Sussex downland. The 
air is full of the noise of lambs bleating. For we have been 
coasting for some days from the Albanian mountain pas- 
tures to dim little sea havens on the Greek mainland and 
the islands where Odysseus sailed as a boy. 

It is too fantastic, too incredible. We are carrying with 
us to Ithaca an old wanderer returning to his wife after 
many years. He has been selling watches in Philadelphia. 
He is coming back to tend the vines on the rocky terraces 
of his boyhood. .. . 

We are a ship laden with paschal sacrifice. How we 
humans manage to find footing at all passes our own com- 
prehension. Every deck and deckhouse and every corner of 
the hold is a pen. At each new port we ship a few hundred 
more lambs. You would not have thought that there was 
room for a hazel-nut. 

Fortunately there are a few score baskets of oranges in 
the stern. There at night we wrap our thick capes of goat- 
hair cloth about us and sleep more securely than kings, 
under the Greek stars. The water chuckles slowly against 
the sides of the boat. An obscure lamb bleats, remembering 
the pastures. Only the great gray goat haunts us, tangling 
his horns with the constellations. 

We carry two thousand lambs and a single goat, a leer- 
ing malevolent creature. He has the freedom of the boat. 
He stands on the winches, climbs to the binnacle, and stares 
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superciliously down on the doomed lambs. Pray Heaven 
he do not bring disaster upon us when we thread the nar- 
rows of Santa Maura... . 

A shepherd puts in from the tiny port of Goumenitsa and 
rows away with a single lamb. It bleats forlornly to the 
others, thinking thirsty and hungry captivity preferable 
to this new and hideous solitude of freedom. They bleat 
back their sympathy. The goat leers. The ship’s siren 
shrieks again. There is a wild confusion in the pens. Will 
the poor creatures never get used to it? A fat, heavy Greek 
bends over and soothes them with the most cunning deli- 
cacy, tickling their foreheads and stroking their tiny ears. 

You would have been much readier to believe that he 
was a murderer than the dapper, mincing little Greek who 
has just come back from three and a half years’ imprison- 
ment in Albania for killing an Albanian sergeant. He tells 
the story repeatedly. The shepherds, in their white fusta- 
nellas and red curved shoes, sit about him open-mouthed— 
the playboy of this minute, floating world. . . . 

The enchantment becomes too potent even for the little 
murderer’s prattling—the tranced islands, the tranced 
water, the lonely immortal hills. There is no melodrama in 
their outlines, no shaggy clothing of woods, no sweet pat- 
terning of villages. Why are they, of all hills in the world, 
the most marvellous? Whose is that last voice calling 
among the rocks? Was that a flying-fish that skimmed the 
sea, or silver-footed Thetis? 

Suddenly the water is alive all about us, shuddering with 
the fierce throbbing vitality it has concealed in its deeps— 
periscope, conning-tower, long, lean deck—eight sub- 
marines have arisen out of Odysseus’ sea. And behind the 
rock-island of Petala, two islands of steel emerge—his 
Majesty’s Emperor of India and the cruiser Calypso.... 

Now Ithaca fades behind us on the west with all its royal 
memories, and the great island of Cephalonia behind it 
takes the western sky. The islands and the coasts recede 
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from us now. We are entering the wide waters. Presently 
we shall turn landward, towards the Gulf of Patras, 

Melancholy against its marshy lagoons, Missolonghi lies 
to northward, where Byron died a century ago; the 
chemist’s assistant from Missolonghi kissed my hand when 
he learned that I was Byron’s countryman. “A saint,” he 
said, “like St. George and St. Christopher.” The descrip- 
tion must have pleased the great poet’s shade hovering in 
the air, whose freedom he died for. 

A wind rose as we put into Patras. The sun was setting, 
All the waters reeled ragged and bloody, as they had done 
here centuries ago when Don John of Austria led the Chris- 
tians to victory at Lepanto. But Don John’s enemies and 
Lord Byron’s are not beaten yet. A Turkish boatman took 
me ashore. The place I had vacated was occupied at once 
by four hundred new lambs from the foot-slopes of Ery- 
manthus. All Greece is filled with the noise of lambs 
bleating. ... 

An anxious little Greek merchant travelled with me to 
Olympia. There are a few wretched hovels adjoining that 
place of stupendous ruin, and he was going to supply the in- 
habitants with straw hats, which is the furniture of extreme 
elegance. He could supply them with nothing else, for they 
make their own boots and clothes and grow their own food, 
which consists exclusively of bread, onions, and olives. He 
was anxious, because he was getting fat, and the other 
vendors of straw hats laughed at him. He asked me pa- 
thetically what treatment I could recommend, England 
being famous for its athletic exercises. It is possible he was 
confusing us with Sweden, but I did not point that out. 

I pointed out, however, that no place in the world was 
so famous for athletic exercises as Olympia, where we had 
now arrived. He laughed uproariously. He had never 
heard anything so comical and so fantastic in his life ce 
fore. “But they keep a good breed of pigs,” said he, “1 
Olympia.” 
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There are no ruins so mournful and grand as the ruins of 
Olympia, where for a thousand years the world’s most 
glorious athletes ran their races and handed on their torch 
to the new runners and died. Excepting for the few 
temples to the gods and the treasuries where the Greek 
states kept their votive offerings and the stadium, there 
were no buildings here. Never throughout all history was 
there a town in this place. It was a shrine dedicated to the 
purity and splendor of youth. 

Now most of the stadium lies deep under the sand sifted 
by the overflowing river hard by, though you may still see 
the starting-wall from which those picked, eager lads 
strained and ran. The vast columns of the Temple of Zeus 
lie prostrate, their drums sloping upon each other on the 
grass, where an earthquake laid them. And the divine 
statue of Hermes has been taken from its shrine and is to 
be seen yonder, in the white building on the brow of the 
hill. It is fitting, at least, that the Hermes should not have 
left Olympia, for to all generations he stands as the perfect 
type of that youthful strength and grace which here 
gathered together from all the proud Greek towns... . 

The hills are overgrown with cypresses and cedars. The 
wind was moving in their boughs, intoning elegies. The 
ruins were thick with purple, yellow, and white flowers, 
like a funeral pall. A Judas tree under the cypresses flared 
like a purple banner, and purple is the color of mourning. 

I saw the tall, black-robed, black-hatted priest moving 
among the adjacent hovels, the priest of the new religion 
that has ousted the old. It seemed that the conflict between 
the religions had brought a despair and a darkness upon the 
place. The people were uglier and more stunted than I had 
seen them elsewhere in Greece. The air was gritty with 
sand, blown from the beaches of the two waste rivers which 
encircle Olympia, where once the Greek athletes bathed 
before the contests in the bright, swift water. A deaf-mute, 
cretinous boy gave me a bouquet of flowers to win a half- 
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penny—a bouquet of malodorous weeds. The black pig 
were snuffling in the garbage between the hovels, squeal- 
ing—squealing in that sacred Greek air. . . . 

Heavy clouds obscured the sky that night, and I set out 
in the pitch blackness to the church on top of the hill. [t 
was the evening of the Greek Good Friday, a week later 
than in Western Christendom. The shepherd who was 
showing me the way had nothing but matches on him, for 
his own eyes were keen enough to penetrate my darkness, 
Now and again, a match spurted to show me a deep chasm 
I had skirted by a few inches. Now a great network of roots 
interposed themselves as if to bar my way. 

Suddenly invisible dogs in packs yelped about my ears, 
like discarnate demons. The square bulk of the church 
loomed up ahead, and we entered. There was no light but 
tall yellow tapers, burning in candelabras and metal stands. 
The women were all huddled together in the corners. The 
men were gathered round the bier of the dead Christ, where 
He lay, not in effigy, as in Catholic lands, but in the form 
of a flat picture, for that is the rule of the Orthodox 
Church. The bier streamed with flowers and paper bunting. 
Every peasant kissed the picture upon entering, and the 
women went over to the corner, the men gathered about 
the bier. Then the central panel in the screen of holy 
images was pulled aside and the priest issued, very noble, 
and somewhat terrible in his robes of purple and gold- 
broidered crosses. 

Endlessly they stood intoning the long Byzantine chants 
about the prostrate Christ, first the priest leading the bass 
voices, then the youths with tenor voices, then the shrill, 
toneless boys. And the women stood dark and silent in the 
corners under the gallery, and the tapers dripped and flared 
and were extinguished and were lit again. And the long 
chanting did not cease. So I issued forth into the night again 
and descended by the abysses among yelping invisible dogs. 
A storm had broken from the north, and a finger of light- 
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ning sped down from the charged clouds and illumined for 
a moment the temples of the dead gods. ...... 

On the naked mountain-tops, in the roaring gorges, in 
the meadows of green translucent wheat—the whole day 
was asymphony of roast lamb. For more than twelve long 
hours we marched, out of the village of Krestena, saluting 
the dim dawn with its Easter Sunday best, till at length, 
broken in body but triumphant in spirit, we reached after 
nightfall the fastness of Andritsaena, folded high in the 
lonely hills. And roast lamb, and roast lamb again, were the 
only incidents in all the breathless day. 

It started the evening before in Krestena. Immediately 
they seized me and set me down before the farrier’s shop 
(which was also the butcher’s, the haberdasher’s and the 
café), and made me drain glass after glass of aniseed, cup 
after cup of coffee. 

For in whatsoever the modern Greeks are unlike the 
ancients, they have most bounteously inherited the virtue 
of hospitality. It is enough to speak the American lan- 
guage; and, though they realize that I only speak the Eng- 
lish dialect, they are charitable to me. To these returned 
American immigrants, England is merely a somewhat re- 
mote extension of America, like Alaska, for instance. It 
embarrassed my national amour-propre a little, but it meant 
that the tall shepherd insisted on my carrying away with 
me his shhepherd’s crook, most deftly carved at the handle, 
because my eyes had for one moment rested upon it in 
innocent admiration. Henceforth it must shepherd my 
errant fancies through Europe, and remind me of an imme- 
morial hospitality to which no other peasantry of Europe 
affords any parallel. 

_The symphony of roast lamb started that evening at 
Krestena. As I sipped my coffee, quite casually before my 
eyes my host slit a lamb’s throat, as he might cut a cheese. 
| became aware that a lamb lay dying on every threshold 


in the village. Mutely, pitifully, they gave up their sweet 
small lives, 
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Three o’clock in the morning of Easter Sunday is held 
to be the moment of the Resurrection. Furiously ring the 
bells of Krestena. The embargo now is over. Abandon your 
beans, put aside your olives. Take the paschal lambs into 
your mouths, flanked by the Easter eggs, dyed a burning 
blood-red in steaming cauldrons. We were ready to set of 
at seven, my guide across the trackless hills, and I, but they 
would not let me go without partaking of the day’s first 
roast lamb at a small table outside the café, with the whole 
populace gathered friendlily about me, stuffing blood-red 
eggs into my rucksack... . 

So we set off through the lower lands of cypresses and 
the fields of red loam planted with currant-bushes; so we 
climbed the stony spurs of mountains and ascended and 
descended the difficult torrent-ways, for there was no other 
path. Till at length we attained the exalted village of 
Gremka. We were to meet no other village the whole day. 
And duly the populace gathered about me, and duly the 
returned American immigrant and I discussed the glories 
of the Anglo-American civilization. Yet the extraordinary 
thing is that these are not enough to imprison him forever 
in his glittering exile. Sooner or later, however large a 
fortune he has accumulated, whether he owns three auto- 
mobiles or only one, the chain draws the Greek exile back 
irresistibly to the chatterboxes in the sunny village square, 
the hens on his rafters, the pigs at his door. . . . 

And did I not remember that this was Easter Sunday, a 
week later than ours in the West? After I have been pre- 
sented with a vast piled plate of curdled sheep’s milk, a 
plate of roast lamb is set before me. The village swarms 
round me. And triumphantly the chef-d’oewvre of my 
mountain luncheon, the priest, makes his way forward, 
with a Greek-English lexicon in his hands. 

Now we stride across the mountain-tops, descending into 
the gorges and ascending again. The green valley of the 
Alpheus trenches the land westward along our path. North- 
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ward the vast snowy bulk of Erymanthus dominates the 
Peloponnesus. The sea appears once and again through 
folds of the southern hills. 

Somewhere far away, a church steeple insists tumultu- 
ously upon worship. But where are the worshippers in these 
stony wastes? No sheep grazes here. No goat’s bell tinkles. 
But often and often there are wells and springs and streams 
to freshen the day—for this is a kindlier land than bitter 
flaming Sicily. 

At the fording of a deep stream, we enter a khan for 
refreshment; an inn, as it were, but with no ingle-nooks 
and tankards of beer and dimity curtains and darts and 
skittles. Only an old woman lives here and her son. His eyes 
are blue and wide with liberty and solitude. He is more like 
a fawn than a man in his goat-hair garments. The father 
is in America. How then should they not set before me a 
dish of roast lamb? 

And yet, when after many hours we stumbled footsore 
into the craggy keep of Andritsaena, when once more they 
placed roast lamb before me, so desperately hungry was I 
that you might have thought from the way I attacked it 


+ that even the name of the animal was entirely strange to 


me. And next morning my landlord brought the whole 
lamb to my bedside, sat down beside me, and discussed 
should it be ribs or leg he should roast for my luncheon that 
day. O little lambs that skip by Haslemere, by Burford, by 
Derwentwater, shall I not hide my face when I hear you 
bleat again in those green meadows? 

There can hardly be a town so inaccessible, perched so 
high among precipices and streams as Andritsaena in the 
wild mountains of the western Peloponnesus. It seems a 
fortress of the mediaeval spirit, surviving from century to 
century, despite the Ford that descends from it daily into 
the plains of Megalopolis. 

They wear trousers, the Andritsaenans, but they are only 
at home in their white pleated kilts. There is a gramo- 
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phone. They sit on their high-perched shelf of a square 
and stare at it rather incredulously. 

They are only at home when their troubadour from 
Turkey comes and sings to them. He visits them every few 
months and climbs at dusk upon a platform in the dark 
corner of the café. He places his guitar upon his knees and 
sings them songs of dark love and sudden skirmishes—he js 
the perfect mediaeval jongleur. I have held his tattooed 
hand—which a patricide in the prison of Rhion near 
Patras inscribed for him ineffaceably with the images of g 
broken heart and a tombstone. For our Turkish troubha- 
dour has also killed his man—a cab-driver in Athens— 
a proceeding I cannot condone, but can readily understand, 
He has reformed since that time, having “made a vaptize,” 
as a friend informed me, and married a Greek maiden. . .. 

We worthies of Andritsaena sat in the deepening gloom, 
filling each other’s glasses with resinated wine (to which 
we have overcome our initial objections) and ladling out 
from our pockets innumerable scarlet-dyed Easter eggs 
and enough curtain-ring cakes to hang all the tapestries 
of India. 

You spit gently on the tip of your own Easter egg, and 
your neighbor’s little son does the same thing (never by 
any chance his wife or daughter, who is not displayed in 
public). Then you crash the tips of the eggs together to 
see who does the most damage, and then laugh unrestrain- 
edly. Then you put your adult hat on your friend’s son’ 
little head and roll a cigarette out of silver paper and are 
very grown up. Then you mix all the smashed hard eggs 
together with mustard and pepper and salt and fill your 
tumbler again, and avoid acute indigestion next morning, 
if you can. Which you can’t, for every house in Andrit- 
saena has invited you into its state room to smash egg for 
egg with its youngest-born, and eat eggs and eggs till you 
feel like an incubator. . 

And all the while the Turkish troubadour is chanting 
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and sobbing and moaning songs in Greek, Kurdish, Turk- 
ish, Georgian, and Arabic; and learning that an English- 
man forms part of his audience, he also delivers “Tipper- 
ary” more ghoulishly than any jackal ever howled under 
ayellow moon... . 

But plunge next morning round the mountain’s shoulder 
into the world’s virgin solitudes, and descend into the 
gorges of myrtle and holly-oak where by the torrent-beds 
the tortoises resonantly clash their shields together. Then 
ascend the blistering passes into a solitude more solitary 
and enormous. At last you will front Bassae, the most soli- 
tary of the Greek temples, rising out of the gray rock as if 
by some natural wizardry rather than by the hand of man. 

You will have traversed all history back to the hour of 
the perfection of Greece. You will have seen hawks hover- 
ing and sweeping. The fierce fawn sheep-dogs of this 
country, which are so beautiful and dangerous, will show 
their fangs, like the wolves they are. And though you will 
not see the shepherds, you will hear them, but you will 
think they are birds. 

The temple was erected by a tribe called the Phigalians 
more than four centuries before Christ, in honor of Apollo, 
the Giver of Health, who delivered them from the plague. 
There could be no more appropriate site for a shrine to the 
Health-Giver than this immensity of sun and wind and 
air. But is not the idea of sickness farcical, ludicrous, in this 
solitude, which might itself be Apollo’s shrine, without 
lifting of pillar and carving of friezes? 

You learn the answer quickly, grimly enough. When I 
took my place next morning in the Ford car which was to 
take me to Megalopolis, I travelled with a party of doomed 
boys, tuberculous patients whom the doctor was taking over 
to Athens. For whatsoever of the modern world has been 
kept out of the mediaeval seclusion of Andritsaena, the 
most dolorous demon of the age has not been denied ad- 
mittance. The blood of its people does not know the crafty 
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art of resistance we learn in the cities. Their bastions are 
quickly taken. 

So with our melancholy freight we lurched past the 
abysses, turned hideous hairpin bends under soaring crags, 
saw a thousand feet below us the cold, green torrents, and 
beyond the ravine the sandstone precipice of Karytaeng 
crowned by its untakable fortress. And all day long the 
gray ravens hovered over us. . . . 

It was an arduous road I trudged leading from the plains 
of Arcady into the sterile hills that surround Sparta. When 
you approach Athens from far off, she asserts herself with 
the golden glory of the Parthenon. When you approach 
Rome, the city of the Emperors and the city of the Popes 
equally proclaim themselves with no timid voice. But why 
is the summons of Sparta equally imperious? She has no 
vast temple on a hill; she bequeathed to posterity no mar- 
vellous sculpture, no deathless poetry. The vast snowy bulk 
of Mount Taygetus is her only monument, and it was not 
made by hands. Yet that is scarcely true. She does not need 
even the mountain to be her monument. Sparta survives so 
long as valor has a meaning in the minds of men. 

You will look in vain for the walls of old Sparta. The 
bodies of the Spartans were her walls. Their valor was her 
sculpture and her poetry. And they bathed in the swift- 
flowing Eurotas when the mimic or the real wars were 
over. 

It was a hot day of southeast winds as I descended into 
Sparta, and I, too, hoped to bathe in Eurotas; but there was 
little water and much gravel in its bed, from which the 
bell-like croaking of the bull-frogs sounded all night long. 
Yet the river might run dry and its course be indistinguish- 
able under fields of barley and groves of olives; the moun- 
tain of Taygetus might be levelled with the sea. They 
would still be the swiftest river and the highest mountain 
in the world, for they are part of Sparta and are imperish- 
able. 
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That is why modern Sparta is such a mockery. It would 
have been wiser to have left undisturbed the frogs in the 
rushes and the mice in the wheat. It is true that an imperial 
architect laid it all out on a very imperial plan of spacious 
boulevards, crossing each other at right angles, with a great 
square for their nucleus. But I doubt if any buildings would 
not look diminished in this grave, enormous landscape, if 
they would not cower under the shadow of so tremendous 
, memory. And the buildings of modern Sparta seen across 
those more than Parisian boulevards shrink into dust-bins. 

As it is a saint’s day, a band goes about from corner to 
corner of the town making odd frightened flurries of 
music. The musicians look like tiny toys. You put a coin in 
the slot. The drummer drums. The cornet does his piece. 
Then the works run down. 

It is, in fact, St. George’s Day. That is why the able and 
courteous Director of the British Archaeological School in 
Athens, who is at this moment directing the excavation of 
the ancient theatre in Sparta, is left without workmen to 
lift the uncovered architraves and cornice blocks. His 
laborers are all named George. But they have been swal- 
lowed up in the emptiness of Sparta. All the Georges in the 
world would be swallowed up in the emptiness of Sparta. 
Even market day, which follows, is nothing more than a 
moment’s flicker of lemons and oranges on the pavements, 
a faint bleat of sheep, a tiny squeal of pigs. Oh, verily less 
than the whining of a gnat; for all day and all night, from 
century to century, the trumpet of Sparta resounds among 
the mountains and across the seas. 

But if nothing more than a few stones survives of Sparta, 
and no man knows certainly what they mean, in the middle 
ages a city on the hill only an hour’s walk away took the 
place of the classic city in the plain. Mistra is the name of 
the strange, defiant mediaeval city. No man has lived there 
for many hundreds of years, but her walls stand, her 
palaces, her gateways, her roofs. You may wander in her 
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underground chambers. Tapers burn in the churches before 
the image-screens. It is as if that grim city of feudal war 
and massacres and carousal had proclaimed to Time, rear. 
ing her crested head: “Even Sparta you laid low. Me you 
shall not lay low!” 

And, indeed, there is a sense in which Mistra is the 
perpetuation of Sparta—of the Greek spirit. You will see 
fragments of Byzantine paintings in the apses of the 
churches, painted in the fourteenth century—mere frag. 
ments, the limbs here, a headless body there—and yet you 
will detect, persistent across all that abyss of time, the same 
set of the draperies, the same poise of the limbs, as the 
Greek ancestors of these Byzantine artists had rendered 
into bronze and marble long ago. My own mind was full 
of a small but exquisite bronze Athene excavated some days 
ago from the ancient theatre. It might have been Athene’s 
own daughter I beheld painted on the Christian apse. 

Nobody lives in Mistra at all but the black-hooded nuns 
of the Pantanassa Convent. They are kindly creatures, and 
will give you coffee and wines and mastika, but they are 
remote, very alien from anything we are and understand. 
They lead you by the hand and recite the holy script on the 
images, and encircling the carved pillars, in a shrill, un- 
worldly monotone, like the noise of flames. Then you leave 
them to their contemplation in their undying, unknown 
city, looking out upon Sparta, so dead and so deathless. ... 

If you are in search of physical adventures, go to Klon- 
dike or Zambesi, but avoid Greece. You can occupy your- 
self with wild creatures in human or animal form in those 
regions, but in Greece all your adventures are mental of 
spiritual. There are fleas and sheep-dogs, of course, and up 
in Thessaly you can make arrangements to be held up by 
brigands—though your chances of success will be im- 
mensely increased if you are a member of the Greek 
Cabinet. The brigands are sometimes a little over-enthv- 
siastic, and lop off your ears if your ransom is held up in 
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the post. But, after all, they are only Thessalians. “Bar- 
barians,” the old Greeks called them, and they were never 
allowed to join in the Pan-Hellenic games at Olympia. 

But Greece itself is old. You can hold your breath and 
dream. You meet people who have set up strident mills at 
Pittsburgh. You meet people who were born among their 
flocks in the lonely hills and have tended them all their 
lives long, wandering from pasture to pasture. You talk 
with them, but you do not listen to what they or you are 
saying. Your body is torpid in the hot Greek noon. Your 
mind and spirit are with those others, wondering what 
thoughts they had—did they hate and love as we do. 

And nowhere in Greece will this fever of spirit and tor- 
por of body descend upon you so powerfully as in the plain 
of Argos, and in the hills which encircle it, making a 
peninsula, extending southward and westward away from 
the Isthmus of Corinth. Here you are not faced merely 
with the memorial shrines of the Greeks who are to us a 
legend. You are in the land of those dim superhuman, mon- 
strous races who were a legend even to Homer—the races 
who built the Cyclopean fortresses and palaces of Tiryns 
and Mycenae. The first is upon the thirsty plain of Argos, 
the second guards it on the north. Time can do them no 
violence. Those Titan blocks of stone will only fall from 
each other, you feel, in the final splitting of the globe 
itself, 

The plain of Argos extends waterless to the sea. Where 
the Cyclopean armies clashed, they grow acres upon acres 
of tobacco. I saw the peasants planting the young shoots 
into innumerable pockets of hard, brown soil; and so steady 
a blue haze of heat was rising that you might have thought 
the plain itself was smoking tobacco, before the leaves were 
ripe; dry they seemed already, as the ash in a pipe-bowl. 

Homer sang of the plain of Argos as “horse-bearing,” 
but there are only a few donkeys here now, neighing dis- 
consolately, their hides stiff with heat. One had a patch of 
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shade under a tree. In dumb ecstasy he rolled in the dug 
shaking his hoofs at the branches. . . . 

As I climbed the fortress of Tiryns and stood in the 
palace of the pre-Homeric king, the last vestiges of life 
dissipated into the haze. A man stands there suspended jn 
a vacuum of space and time. Long hours after, it might 
have been, I became aware of a procession moving with 
music along the plain from Nauplia, which lies, the most 
exquisite of Greek cities, under a citadel by the sea. A Ford 
car led, in which I could recognize a bride in her white 
clothes, and a bridegroom. The relatives followed in rustic 
carts with a jingling of harness, a singing, a strumming of 
guitars, a moaning of fiddles. ‘The women had pink par- 
sols, looking like petals of peach-blossom against the blue 
sky. The black priest followed behind. The procession dis- 
appeared upon the road to Argos. 

Later I was aware of another cavalcade, with more 
jingling and singing and strumming, and still later a third. 
“What!” I said. “Is all Nauplia being married to-day’ 
Must an unmarried man that enters Nauplia this evening 
give up hope of meeting his destiny there?” But it was all 
the same wedding, the same pink parasols, circling round 
somewhere beyond the megalithic walls to give the bride 
for another hour the rapture of riding in a Ford car on thi 
her life’s great day. 

Are there lions sculptured above the colossal gateway of 
Mycenae? But they are old, and we are young; they are 
stone and we are flesh. Are the walls of Tiryns made of 
such boulders that the imagination cowers from the 
thought of how they were squared and piled into place: 
We prefer our stucco, our sun-dried mud. 

The Ford car was a chariot of victory driven round the 
walls of a defeated city, and the music was the music 0! 
conquerors who had dispossessed a king of his house. But 
Tiryns will speak the last word yet, over the body of the 
remote ultimate offspring of that day’s wedding. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN LEGENDS 
By HELEN MACAFEE 


HE conspicuous success with which Mr. Erskine 
has lately retold two stories that reach behind 
the glorious old names associated with them into 
still older unsigned legends revives the two-fold 
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" issue of personality and anonymity, contemporaneity and 
ra timelessness, in literature—revives it in a delightful 
lue fashion and at a fitting moment. In a sense, both the ma- 
is- terials and the forms of fiction even in our age of indi- 
vidualism must remain communal, for no writer can alto- 
ore gether free himself from the environment and the spirit 
rd. of his world. In the same broad sense, all stories taken in 
Ay? simple outline are primeval, having their origin in the 
ing {first mythical syllables of recorded time. When it looks 
all back upon the first quarter of the twentieth century the 
and future will doubtless refer even the most personal of cur- 
“ide rent novels to the common obsession of our period with 
this biological love, much as we refer the various mediaeval 
romances in a mass to the ruling motive of chivalric love. 
y of On the other hand, remembering our boasts of fire-new 
‘are originality, it will be likely to remark with amusement 
eof JM that there were a good many “hard-boiled” figures in fic- 
the tion prior to 1926—Rebecca Sharp, for instance, or, 
sce? JM better still, Jonathan Wild and his gang. The perennial 
illusion of novelty, as we should frequently remind our- 
the JM selves, is to a large extent produced by the ingenious coin- 
cof M% 2ge of new words for old observations, or by mere shifts 
But J of emphasis on long-established facts. 
* the No one would deny that the emphasis of our time has 


fallen heavily on self-conscious individualism and exclu- 
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sive modernity. When the personal lives of writers dead 
and gone are being constantly ransacked for picturesque 
or startling variations from the normal, which are seryed 
up to the public as the fundamental elements of thei; 
work, it is only natural that living writers who desire tp 
be in the mode should make the most of whatever jdio- 
syncrasies of style or temper they can discover in their 
gift. Naturally, too, writers, especially writers of fiction, 
which is by right the most strictly contemporaneous of 
the imaginative arts, feel the pressure that the age ha: 
placed upon innovation of material, in the novel chiefly in 
the discussion of “sex,” on which psychology at the pres- 
ent moment is popularly supposed to be focussed. 

If these tendencies of our age are carried to excess, they 
may combine to push literature over the border of art into 
a doubtful region where it is at a disadvantage with science, 
This is the field of pathology, of the abnormal “cases” in 
which personality may be regarded as more or less in abey- 
ance. 

“Only the superficial individual,” says Keyserling, 
“professes individualism; the profound one feels directly 
his relationship with the whole.” One may goa step further 
and say that, paradoxically, individuals who show the mos 
extreme variations are actually less rich in true individu- 
ality than those who are capable of making the infinite 
responses of our common anonymous human nature. For 
these responses in the highly eccentric are subject to re- 
strictions and distortions which are predictable on the basis 
of biological defects. Thus exceedingly abnormal people, 
like normal people temporarily suffering from hideous 
diseases, are best studied by scientific methods from the 
point of view of their conformity with clinical types. 

The modern tendencies towards extreme individualiz- 
ing and inventive cleverness within narrow limits, have 
been beautifully illustrated by one or two of the more 0- 
tellectual novels of the year just ended. Miss Frances 
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Newman’s, for example, in which you will look in vain for 
old-fashioned dialogue, for a sentence constructed as 
another would have constructed it, or for anything con- 
cerning the central character but sexual history. With 
such highly specialized performances, in which every 
phrase is a signature and only one instinct is allowed full 
play in human self-consciousness, we have come a long 
way from the wide-sweeping and largely anonymous 
legends which Mr. Erskine has brought back to mind. 
Recently E. M. Forster has published a very persuasive 
plea for a return to “Anonymity.” Though one may not 
agree with all its implications, anyone who has read many 
of the current novels will be likely to welcome its main 
contention. Mr. Forster begins by distinguishing two kinds 
of writing: the informative, which he thinks needs a sig- 
nature, and of which there is to-day far too much; and 
the creative, which needs no signature—or as he puts it 
“wants” none—and of which too little is being done. 
Marshalling various literary forms according to this 
scheme, he puts the lyric first as the most truly creative, the 
most “absolute,” the ballad next, the novel below that, and 
the simple news item, or the traffic sign, at the foot of the 
list as a hundred per cent informative. But one difficulty 
with such gradations in literature is that extremes tend to 
meet, like the opposite ends of the spectrum, if not to the 
naked eye then to the imagination. If we take, for example, 
the familiar “Stop! Look! Listen!” and place it beside the 
almost equally familiar “Hark! hark! the lark,” it is at 
once apparent that both are commands to be on the alert 
for something—the one for the roaring approach of power 
ina physical application, the other for the remote echo of 
unearthly beauty. Again, one might question Mr. Forster’s 
decision as to which of these two combinations of words it 
is preferable to leave anonymous. Of course, an observer 
wishes to be assured that a traffic sign has not been hung up 
by a small boy as a prank, just as a newspaper reader de- 
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mands assurance that a wireless announcement that another 
attempt to assassinate Mussolini was made on such or such 
a date is not a reporter’s hoax; but beyond the general 
guaranty of good faith represented by the initials of ap 
automobile association in the one case and by the title of 
some reliable journal in the other, do people desire to have 
a “signature” for these odd bits of information? Though 
this may be a further proof of modern perversity, it is the 
author of the lyric rather than the news item about whom 
the majority are curious to-day. 

The trouble is that the philosophy of the arts can never 
be wholly divorced from the social point of view. Having 
been committed long ago to individualism, we are now 
unable with the best of intentions to look at modern litera- 
ture solely from the anonymous side. Logically perhaps we 
should be as content to do without knowledge of the author 
of “The Ancient Mariner” as of the author of “Sir Patrick 
Spens”; but actually we can no more forget who wrote 
“The Ancient Mariner,” or what manner of man he is 
said to have been, than we can help remembering that “Sir 
Patrick Spens” was unsigned and probably the work of 
many minds, possibly of many generations. And we can no 
more prevent biographies of Coleridge from being written 
or read than we can turn back the hand of time to the 
fifteenth century. It may be that banal, unimaginative bi- 
ographies, or biographies that dwell only on the eccentric- 
ties of their subjects, do not assist appreciation of absolute 
literature. But if the perfect biography could be produced, 
giving access to all the experiences and workings of genius 
from the outside as the lyric or the ballad or the story gives 
access from the inside, the one should complement rather 
than destroy the other. 

Some might dissent from the assumption that prose fic- 
tion is necessarily a less creative form than the lyric or the 
ballad. But it is easy to see how in general practice its looser, 
more extended pattern lends itself to the intrusion of 2 
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great deal of information, news both of the author and his 
times. By nature it tends to be less anonymous and more 
explicit than absolute poetry. Yet in the hands of the artist 
the story may take its course as a thing with a secret life of 
its own apart from the details of which it is constituted. 
And there are all the old folk tales and legends to which 
later writers have continually returned—a timeless, anony- 
mous inheritance from the morning of the world. 

Though we know very little about the composition of 
the early prototypes of the mediaeval ballads, the Arthu- 
rian romances, and the epics of the Trojan war, we may 
infer that their authors took a less naive view than do most 
moderns of the value to their contemporaries or to pos- 
terity (if any artist really works for posterity ) of their per- 
sonal peculiarities—their identification tags, so to speak— 
and their news. They were apparently content mainly to 
refine and amplify and adapt what had been refined and 
amplified and adapted before. They lived in that state of 
literary innocence where it did not occur to them to be 
ashamed of appropriating for their own lawful occasions 
the work of others, or as a result, to attempt to conceal it— 
a state that lasted with more or less change down to Shake- 
speare’s time. 

But if we do not know much about the methods of these 
artists, we do know what their direct successors produced 
—a literature of marvellous technique and vast cumulative 
energy. To turn from the “Odyssey” or even the “Morte 
Arthur” to our present-day romances is to experience a 
drop similar to that which may be felt when a clergyman 
ceases to read from a great traditional service with words 
worn smooth by generations of worshippers—“granting us 
in this world knowledge of Thy truth, and in the world to 
come life everlasting”—and falls to his own personal 
quarrel with current morality or some other subject of 
passing controversy. 


There is nothing necessarily impersonal about the 
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anonymous tale. At its best it moves the reader (once the 
listener) with a tremendous weight of emotion. It is only 
impersonal in that it avoids peculiarity or freakishnes, 
What it reveals is the fundamental likeness rather than the 
difference between human being and human being. For 
this reason it was nearer to the great mass of people, les 
aloof, less “arty,” than the narrative of our day. 

In the general movement of society certain philosophers 
see evidence of a decline in individualism. They predict 
the approach of a new age of the collective spirit—but to 
the uninitiate it looks a long way off. Meanwhile it is well 
not to neglect one or two small signs in literature—the 
new popularity of the negro folk songs, for example, and 
the revival of the legend, which frankly leaves the plane 
of information and rises towards creative fiction. Such 
facts as these at least give ground for the hope of further 
anonymity, less exploitation of personal idiosyncrasy in 
the novel, less concern with self-conscious modernity. For 
the two issues belong together, are indeed but parts of one. 
It is personal or social news in literature that goes stale, that 
“dates,” while what is anonymous, truly creative, can 
afford to ignore the passage of time, being above it. 

For the novelist, the easier way is of course to rely on 
information when creative energy runs low, to try to per- 
suade the reader through sheer verisimilitude that a story 
which is Jike life has life. Too many of our novels, as Mr. 
Forster complains, take this way. They offer us multitudi- 
nous observed surfaces, innumerable news items of this or 
that community, long arrays of biographical or auto- 
biographical facts. For this situation readers must share 
the blame with writers. Our age as a whole is distinguished 
by its avidity for information if by nothing else. The bring- 
ing together of the ends of the earth through the modern 
means of communication, through travel, the newspapers, 
the radio, and now the radio telephone, has aroused an al- 
most insatiable curiosity about the appearance, the cos- 
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tumes, the habits, and the speech of people here and there 
and everywhere. We are especially curious about those 
communities that have most recently been introduced to 
ys—remote villagers, isolated mountaineers, stay-at-home 
small-townsmen. Because they have developed ways and 
idioms of their own, which we are pleased to regard as 
picturesque since they are not those of the majority, we 
look at them with wonder and amusement as children look 
at the giant and the fat lady of the side-shows. 

In the circumstances, it is not hard to account for the 
present popularity of local or sectional novels. Of these 
the last year has offered us several examples excellent in 
one way or another, certainly better than the taste of the 
public deserved: Mr. Stribling’s “Teeftallow”—a melo- 
dramatic tale of Tennessee mountaineers containing some 
striking incidents from negro life; “Hill-Billy,” which 
caught the drawling accent and native shrewdness of the 
Ozark white folk; “Show-Boat” with its gaily colored 
romance of play-acting up and down the Mississippi; and 
du Bose Heyward’s “Angel,” the scene of which is set with 
much charm in the Great Smokies, though the story fol- 
lows the convention of its type instead of finding a new 
way as did the memorable “Porgy.” For all the brilliancy 
of Mr. Van Vechten’s introduction to Harlem society, 
“Nigger Heaven” had about it an air of instruction rather 
than the elation of discovery. And in “Mantrap” Sinclair 
Lewis blurred by the use of rather too much guide-book 
stuff the outline of a fine satirical story on how not to write 
a story of the Canadian Northwest. 

The scene of Elizabeth Madox Roberts’s “The Time of 
Man” is also far away from urban civilization—in the hin- 
terland of Kentucky. Although it insists on too many cir- 
cumstantial details of the poor vagrant farm laborer’s life, 
and although it ends, like “Teeftallow,” in blood and fear, 
its something more than a sectional narrative. In general 
feeling and in the presentation of at least one character— 
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the girl whose eager youth is poured out like a libation to 
the gods of that lonely country, where human life is ap 
episode—the story looks beyond the narrowly local and the 
merely strange or picturesque. 

But not all the young novelists are taking to the back. 
woods. In “The Cabala” Thornton Wilder chooses to seek 
out no less urbane a place than Rome and no less urbane , 
social stratum in that city, where civilizations lie one aboye 
another, than an international group of aristocrats engaged 
in a common scheme for what they conceive to be an ex- 
alted religious cause. As the title forewarns, “The Cabala” 
is a plot novel. Although the plot is not particularly en- 
grossing, it serves as a formal design to hold together the 
group of intriguers, who are facilely but lightly and often 
wittily sketched. Another small group—four or five men 
and one woman—Mr. Hemingway introduces, first in 
Paris, later in a Spanish town, through the rather long 
short story with the smart title (smart in 1926) “The Sun 
Also Rises.” These young drifters are actuated not by 3 
religious ideal in the usual sense; they belong to the cult of 
the toreador. But it was neither for the bull-fights nor the 
places that the story was written. What it chiefly serves to 
illuminate is the shifting interrelation of the several char- 
acters through their casual talk, talk which is recorded 
with mordant terseness. They are drawn with sharper, 
bolder strokes than Mr. Wilder’s group. With the excep- 
tion of the lady—who seems to be left over from one of 
Michael Arlen’s books, rakishness, snobbery, beauty and 
all—they are drawn from life. 

Mr. Hemingway’s success with dialogue (which, it 
must be confessed, owes something to Mr. Lardner’s) isall 
the more notable because many recent novels are weak in 
this function. In some of them the give and take of com- 
versation is scanted, for the reason, one suspects, that It! 
difficult for most authors to do, more difficult than running 
exposition. In certain other novels, the people talk, but 
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talk alike, in the same idioms and with the same intona- 
tions. This uniformity may be perfectly justifiable in the 
case of a dramatic monologue like the hilarious “Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes,” where the conversation is reported by 
one character; or in a satire like “Manhattan Transfer,” 
where the author’s intention, if I understand it, is to catch 
a peculiar rhythm of life, a gyrating movement, in which 
the people are but atoms. 

The tendency to uniformity is not so easy to accept in 
such a novel as Mr. Bromfield’s “Early Autumn,” which is 
a deliberate study of character on an ample scale, this being 
the third of the related “panels” that, with others to come, 
are to open out into a large screen. Here the individuals are 
formally set off and set off with an unusual nicety, one 
from the other, yet it is difficult at times to distinguish 
them in their talk. This, I think, is one reason why this 
novel of forceful design does not develop the power for 
which it appears to be planned. In the matter of dramatic 
technique, contemporary writers have something to learn 
from George Eliot, who at her best was a master of dia- 
logue. 

All these novels publish a good deal of news. Yet more 
informative than any of them, indeed by all odds the most 
informative novel of the last year, is “An American Tra- 
gedy.”” Mr. Dreiser is encyclopaedic. In his story of the 
unfortunate Clyde Griffiths he is faithful to the historic 
case of Chester Gillette, executed for murder some years 
ago, to the extent of reading into his text actual letters in- 
troduced into Gillette’s trial. Where first-hand evidence 
was not easily accessible to the novelist, and where his sym- 
pathy was not aroused, as in the parts concerning Clyde’s 
wealthy friends, the book is no more moving to me than 
are the pictures of high-life in a conventional scenario. But 
the scenes at the trial and in the prison gather an emotional 


momentum, the momentum of a simple, pitiful account of 
human disaster. 
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When “An American Tragedy” is compared with the 
work of Conrad or Dostoievsky, its shortcomings as a crea. 


tive novel become apparent. Doubtless Mr. Dreiser’s tris] I 
is far more veracious than the trial in “The Brothers Kara. an 1 
mazov,” but after the reading is done it is the Russian, infc 
rather than the American, tragedy that goes on living in sett 
the imagination. What remains at the end of Mr. Dreiser stor, 
book aside from the pathos of his true history are certain nari 
questions of fact and of ethics. The importance of “An 9 '°! 
American Tragedy” is the importance of social history cons 
rather than fiction. of Vv 
Mr. Galsworthy’s “The Silver Spoon” appears also to wes 
be primarily a social study. Written in a more fluent and whit 
resourceful style than Mr. Dreiser commands, it leads up, who 
like “An American Tragedy,” to a court scene asa climax, 
in which, it hardly need be said, Mr. Galsworthy misses no ; 1 
chance for dramatic effect. Yet the whole action of the ; 
book, turning on a spiteful tiff between two spoiled dar- va 
lings of a small social set, seems a trivial peg on which to ane 
hang a serious inquiry into modern morals. The best thing HM; 
about the story is the reappearance of Soames Forsyte. He Hcp 
has, however, little chance to be himself, so harassed is he HM joc. 
with the inconsequential affairs of his daughter. we 
More than Mr. Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett is in the Hi ayow 
strictly English tradition of the novel, the tradition that I reade 
began with Fielding. But he is, of course, nearer to its great HMM and ¢ 
Victorian representative, Dickens. Like Dickens, Mr. Ben- Bi type. 
nett has a remarkable gift for portraying character parts, HM non-r 
for catching and underlining peculiarities of habit and J paint 
speech. The effect of the discussions among the cabinet IM fictio 
ministers in his last novel, “Lord Raingo,” men easily Mi hism 
recognizable under their mixed disguises, is as farcical ast If 
is vivid. Here Mr. Bennett imparts the bulk of his 1 Mjamon 
formation through caricature. But in the end his instinct ne 
media 


for pure drama triumphs over farce. In the moving if too 
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prolonged account of Lord Raingo’s terrific struggle with 
death, this mortal for a brief moment puts on immortality. 

Ina very different way “A Man Could Stand Up,” after 
an ineffectual beginning, develops a driving power. Such 
information as Mr. Ford chooses to disclose is not of the 
setting, or the social issues, or even the characters of his 
story, but always of Mr. Ford. In the approach to this latest 
narrative of his Tory hero, Christopher Tietjens, there is 
too much of this. The author’s insistence upon his own self- 
conscious Mannerisms and the sophistication of his point 
of view come between the reader and the text. But once the 
narrative swings back from the day of the armistice, on 
which it begins, to Christopher’s life in the trenches, the 
whole thing carries forward with a thrust that leaves the 
mannerisms behind as merely incidental to what is largely 
acreative and in that sense an anonymous work. 

In the literal meaning, every creative work is a personal 
expression. Even lyrics or the still more absolute forms of 
music publish some news of the writer; but if these are 
works of art, what they offer is a projection of personality 
ina new dimension rather than a straight extension. The 
method of extension in fiction results frequently in more or 
less disguised autobiography such as may be found in the 
later works of Mr. Wells. Thus, despite the author’s dis- 
avowal, “The World of William Clissold” appears to the 
reader to be the world of H. G. Wells. If the author’s mind 
and experience are sufficiently interesting, a novel of this 
type may be very good reading. Yet, for obvious reasons, 
non-representational fiction (to borrow a loose term from 
painting) offers wider and richer possibilities. It is only in 
fiction of this kind that the author may be identified with 
his material and at the same time free of it. 

If one looks at them in a severely critical mood, few 
among recent novels seem to approach a complete and 
vitalizing unity. “Lolly Willowes,” “The Romantic Co- 
medians,” “Go She Must,” “The Orphan Angel,” and the 
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two books of Mr. Erskine, more especially the “Helen,” 
all perhaps deserve consideration from this point of view, 
Miss Gale’s finely named “Preface to a Life,” a solid and 
stimulating piece of work with moments of almost uncanny 
discernment, wavers in the end between two worlds. As in 
Pirandello’s “Henry IV,” one is left with the impression 
that the hero, who is pictured as choosing the appearance 
of insanity as a way of escape from a tastelessly sane 
world, may after all really be mad. 

Much less ambitious attempts, Mr. Garnett’s “Go She 
Must” and Miss Warner’s “Lolly Willowes” step for a 
moment outside the bounds of reason, but the implication 
in each case is clear. Lolly Willowes, it will be recalled, in 
her efforts to extricate herself from the position of a peren- 
nial aunt and to establish her identity as a person, was 
finally obliged to call in ambiguous aid, and the story ends 
with a whiff of brimstone. Mr. Garnett’s more youthful 
heroine, the daughter of a country clergyman who devoted 
himself to the birds of his parish, was also forced to leave 
home in order to achieve individuality; and when she re- 
turned, she found that the birds had taken not only all her 
father’s interest but his sanity as well. About both these 
books there is a charm of remoteness from the bustle of the 
crowd. Miss Warner’s has a vein of merriment and of 
poetry running through it. Mr. Garnett’s is written with 
an unforced and yet sensitive simplicity. 

All Elinor Wylie’s writings stand apart from the bulk of 
contemporary literature sufficient unto themselves, prose 
and poetry alike. But “The Orphan Angel” has more 
affiliation with other work than anything else she has done. 
On the surface it took a hint perhaps from Maurois’ 
“Ariel,” though so slight a hint that it hardly ought to be 
mentioned, for she had doubtless yielded her imagination 
to Shelley long before “Ariel” appeared. Again, on the 
surface, it may owe something to the general revival of the 
picaresque tale of adventure and to the present interest in 
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diaries of pioneer journeys across the plains in the days of 
free-ranging Indians and great herds of buffaloes. 

“The Orphan Angel” is less homogeneous in substance 
than “Jennifer Lorn” or “The Venetian Glass Nephew.” 
Indeed it is part legend and part masquerade—the legend 
of Shiloh rescued from drowning and brought to America 
by a Yankee ship; the masquerade of a good-hearted ad- 
venturous American boy (related to the early Jonathans), 
who performs the rescue, and setting out with the poet 
from Boston goes with him on a quest, as wandering as 
Wilhelm Meister’s, across the continent all the way to 
Spanish California. Needless to add, it is the legendary part 
of the story which gives fullest scope to the author’s gifts 
—the rescue taken by itself is a passage poetic enough even 
for Shelley. About the whole affair there is a strangeness 
that sometime borders on incongruity; but when all is said, 
it isa poet’s tale of a poet, streaked with genius. 

In a very different vein is Miss Glasgow’s “The Ro- 
mantic Comedians.” This is not merely another Southern 
novel. It exploits neither the setting nor the author’s social 
philosophy. Happening to be born a Virginian—by the 
grace of God, she would probably add—-Miss Glasgow sees 
life in the outward and visible forms of the Old Dominion 
with its rich soil overlaid with rich traditions, but she uses 
these forms for what they are, the mere trappings and con- 
ditions of human beings. “The Romantic Comedians” 
treats the ancient fable of an elderly man’s love for a girl 
with a savor of satire, a freshness of humor, and a true 
inwardness, that make it one of the most spirited perform- 
ances of recent years. Novels, like other imaginative works, 
tend to fall into two classes. Many that one reads of an 
evening appear after a night’s sleep flat, remote, and dis- 
integral. Others greet one the next morning as if with re- 
newed energy. It is to the latter class that “The Romantic 
Comedians” belongs. 

Mr. Erskine has chosen to revert to two of the oldest 
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tales within man’s memory, tales that derive through the 
earliest signed forms in which we now know them from 
a literally anonymous antiquity. As an artist must, he has 
made these stories of Helen and Galahad his own and 
therefore contemporary. In the same way Boccaccio and 
Chaucer and Shakespeare before him taking the tale of 
Troilus made it each his own and of his own century, lest 
readers should fall “asleep in lap of legends old.” Natu- 
rally, too, Mr. Erskine has socialized his legend, letting 
his mind spin fine subtle webs of generalization, as to the 
relation of women and men, of conduct and personality, 
about and about the great figures he found ready to hand. 
It is often objected that there is too much of this fine 
spinning, this intellectual badinage—especially in the 
“Galahad,” which does not give the author so much chance 
for his pointed wit as the story of Helen. It may be objected 
that the “Galahad” is weak tea after the heady wine of 
Malory, and that the “Helen” introduces a strain of senti- 
ment foreign to the Greek world. There is truth in these 
objections. But it would be ungracious to press them against 
a writer who has added to the zest of living. 

Under Mr. Erskine’s hands Helen still has her glamour 
—the modern note is that she has formulated a philosophy, 
her love-of-life theory as it is called. Orestes and Her- 
mione, a precious pair of moralists, seem to be remodelled 
after the generation that came on just before the Great 
War rather than after the younger generation of to-day, 
who have been left too doubtful by the depression of the 
peace to make good reformers. But all this modernization 
Mr. Erskine does not take too seriously. Indeed throughout 
the book he is always one lap ahead of the reader in amused 
detachment. He invariably has an adroit turn to take when 
you think he is coming to the end of his road; and when- 
ever interest in his materials threatens to flag, he recaptures 
it by a passage of wonderfully graceful prose. 

That such novels as these, containing no “rough stuff” 
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and making no concession in style to the devotees of “jazz,” 
should have attracted a very wide general public is in itself 
an interesting phenomenon. It is to be explained in part by 
a natural pleasure in Mr. Erskine’s adept modernization, 
and in part by the inherited love of these age-old tales first 
awakened in the human breast by we know not what primi- 
tive singers. The sources of the Trojan legends and the 
Arthurian romances were anonymous literature not only 
historically but philosophically. They belong to the crea- 
tive imagination of the race. In these latest versions, skil- 
fully turned towards our times, they still have power to 
enhance its life. 

The speculative reader may detect more than one gen- 
eral drift in the publications of recent months. With little 
exception, the emphasis has been on comedy rather than 
tragedy. And the movement of fiction—that is, of course, 
the movement of the minds that account for the finest 
work—has been away from rigid realism towards the freer 
creative forms—away from history and towards legend. 

Even the war narratives, “A Man Could Stand Up” and 
Mr. Mottram’s “The Crime at Vanderlynden’s”—the last 
piece in his impressive trilogy, the parts of which I hope 
may some day be assembled in a single volume as were the 
parts of “The Forsyte Saga”—have been distinguished by 
humor—a grim, ironic, saving humor. In a lighter-hearted 
mood the comic spirit has appeared in the novels of Rose 
Macaulay, “Elizabeth,” L. P. Hartley, the author of 
“Miss Tiverton Goes Out,” and several younger writers. 
Among the latter is Anita Loos, whose sly satire of the 
fausse ingénue in modern dress provoked a general burst 
of mirth. On the whole, this is no very strange state of 
things in a world which is delighted to find that, after all it 
has been through in the last decade, it can still laugh. 

As extremes in literature tend to meet, so also different 
forms have a way of overlapping that puts to confusion 
those who try to distinguish definite categories. To most 
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minds no fixed boundary may or need be drawn between 
realism and romance, factual narrative and poetic legend, 
One novel that you happen to take up, Mr. Masefield’s 
“Odtaa,” let us say, may be almost purely romantic; 
another, such as “Her Son’s Wife,” almost completely 
realistic; a third may be both at once. Although G. B. 
Stern’s “A Deputy Was King” contains realistic passages, 
much of it is done with a thoroughly romantic gusto and 
heightening of effect. Indeed the flamboyant and prolific 
tribe of the Rakonitzes, of whom Miss Stern continues to 
write, are to the rest of the world already half-mythical 
figures. In the midst of ““My Mortal Enemy,” a short 
novel of subdued coloring, there is one brightly lit scene, 
that reads like a memory of legendary youth. “Lolly Wil- 
lowes” and “Go She Must” are partly plain tales and 
partly idylls. And Mary Webb’s “Precious Bane” in its 
rural history of Old Shropshire has a fanciful strain. 

Ancient and modern legends alike offer inviting exits 
from the industrial civilization in which economists are 
fond of telling us we exist. It is a good enough civilization 
for working hours, and anyhow we are at present com- 
mitted to it. But it is a rigid order, to which humanity has 
not yet adapted itself; and there is a brutality beneath its 
surface that was recently exposed with a wantonness from 
which we have not yet recovered—as Mr. Montague’s 
“Rough Justice” witnesses. 

The truth is that humanity has never adapted itself to 
what is at the very best a finite and materialistic world. In 
every age it has made its own imaginary worlds. Hence 
literature and the other arts. It is a curious but surely a 
logical fact that in times of great harshness delicate crea- 
tive forms appear. Cervantes, one of the most wretched of 
men, was a Moorish slave before he wrote “Don Quixote.” 
The twentieth century also has its airy legends. 
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TITANIA 
By HELENE MULLINS 


EEP away from fairyland! 
All is in confusion 
Since its dainty queen is bound 
By a strange illusion. 


Oberon she hath forgot; 
All his kingly grace 
Is not half so dear to her 

As an ass’s face. 


Proud she is, and gay she is; 
And no hint of shame 

Seems concealed within her heart, 
When she speaks his name. 


But it sometimes happens thus; 
Queens of fair renown 

Give their love, and waste their love 
On a babbling clown. 


Lovers seeking happiness, 
Poets seeking themes, 

Go not into fairyland! 
Keep away from dreams! 
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She, the queen, the wise and proud, 
Hath forgot her glory, 

And her foolish love affair 
Makes a shocking story. 


If you would not lose your faith 
In all that’s fair, O lovers, 
Keep away from fairyland 
Till the queen recovers. 
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THE PERENNIAL HUMOR OF THE 
AMERICAN STAGE 


By ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN 


OTHING is so evanescent as the humor of the 

stage—yet nothing is so persistent. The critic of 

the current American drama speculates gravely 

upon the reasons for the success of “Is Zat So?”’, 
whose very title causes a shudder to run through the critical 
veins. He apparently sees in this phenomenon a decline in 
taste, and he is puzzled, too, by the popularity on the one 
hand of such comedies as “The Show Off,” “Dulcy,” and 
“What Price Glory,” and the failure on the other of “A 
Man’s Man,” “In a Garden,” and “Outside Looking In,” 
written with equal sincerity, and with such subtlety or vigor 
as their respective types demand. The historian of the 
native drama turns back for perspective and for refresh- 
ment to the older comedy, where there was humor of a 
vital quality which has persisted until the present day, and 
which was, in its inception, set against a background that is 
part of our social history. 

Our second play and our first comedy, ‘The Contrast,” 
had more than one delightful scene, especially that in 
which Jonathan, the Yankee, went to the John Street 
Theatre in 1787 and while seeing “The School for Scan- 
dal,” thought he was looking into the house next door and 
viewing the private affairs of the family. Since his time, 
many Yankee characters have amused audiences at home 
and abroad with their mingled shrewdness and simplicity. 
Other native types, such as the volunteer fireman, the 
negro, the parvenu, and the frontiersman, have had their 
weaknesses revealed for the delight of their countrymen. 
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Early American comedy ran to the portrayal of native 
characters because they were the most familiar; and that 
they were well portrayed the success of “Fashion,” Mrs, 
Mowatt’s comedy of 1845, proved conclusively, when it 
was revived a short time ago. For although a mistaken 
direction of the revival burlesqued the play and cut some 
of its best lines, the one actress who had the artistic courage 
to play her part as straight comedy made the hit of the 
production. 

About 1870, when these comic types were becoming a 
bit worn, a playwright discovered a new humor in the 
foreign populations whose successive waves had been pour- 
ing into this country with increasing volume since the 
*forties. The Irish, the German, and the Italian waves 
were the most persistent and they made a profound change 
in our civilization, which has had a marked effect upon the 
theatre. It was from the froth that rode on the top of the 
waves that Edward Harrigan (who was born in the year 
in which “Fashion” was first produced) skimmed some of 
the most human comedy that our stage has seen. 

At an early age Harrigan joined Lotta’s company and 
learned his art in California. But his marked success came 
with his union with Anthony Cannon, whose stage name 
was Tony Hart, and with whom he made the old and the 
new “Theatre Comique,” two of the best known houses in 
New York. Later he separated from Hart, and built his 
own theatre on Thirty-fifth Street near Sixth Avenue, 
which is now the Garrick Theatre, the first home of the 
Theatre Guild. On the building still remains the name of 
its founder, who continued to act there and elsewhere 
until 1908. 

Harrigan’s plays grew out of the vaudeville sketches 
in which he, as the male character, and Hart, as the female, 
impersonated the types of city life. Between 1870 and 
1879 Harrigan composed eighty of these sketches, and 
their variety of treatment is indicated by the titles, which 
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take in politics, baseball, life insurance, the army, the 
militia, and many other themes. In their first stages they 
returned, curiously enough, to the primary conception of 
French vaudeville—a popular song composed and sung by 
the early Provengal troubadours to ridicule some event or 
some well-known personage. With Harrigan the song led 
to the duet, the duet to a dialogue, and the dialogue to a 
lay. 

; hice his family had come to this continent in the 
eighteenth century, Harrigan had the saving spark of the 
Celt in him by inheritance, and he saw the rich field which 
lay in the sidewalks and the alleys of New York. The Irish 
had been here, of course, for a hundred years, but the 
American stage Irishman had remained a caricature imi- 
tated from British comedy, which bore little resemblance 
to real life. In the meantime, the stern Scotch-Irish had 
settled in Pennsylvania and Virginia, in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, but they had hardly been touched 
by our dramatists. Nor had the younger sons of the gentry 
or the merchant class, who came over from Ireland in the 
thirties and ’forties, found their way to the stage. For they 
afforded less scope for caricature and, becoming more 
rapidly assimilated into our national life, they did not pre- 
sent that opportunity for vivid contrasts which are the life 
of drama. 

For the purposes of his comedy, Harrigan chose the 
keeper of the corner grocery, Dan Mulligan, who had 
fought in the Civil War with “the Sixty-ninth,” and who 
was a leader of his clan. He is honest, courageous, loyal, 
impulsive, irrational, likely to become drunk and disorderly 
at slight provocation, and while irascible and quarrelsome, 
is forgiving and generous even to his enemies. His mate 
Cordelia is his counterpart, and yet she is individualized. 
At the beginning of the Mulligan cycle, she is his prudent 
and frugal helpmeet, looks up to him and is at once a wife 
and a mother to him. But later she becomes affected by the 
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itch for social distinction, and one of the best of the plays, 
““Cordelia’s Aspirations,” tells the story of her rise ang 
fall, to his financial ruin. The quiet courage with which 
he returns to his corner grocery and she takes boarder; 
to repay their debts, and the stoicism of both, are most 
effective. 

In an article written for “Harper’s Weekly” in 1880, 
Harrigan tells us that whenever he presented a “type” he 
was applauded. He devoted his art first to the development 
of the Irish-American and the negro, since these were the 
two races which care most for song and dance. As these 
grew in popularity he added other types which were not 
confined to New York: the German, the Chinese, the 
Italian, and the Southern negro. While he drew types and 
not individuals, he endeavored to be realistic. 

Harrigan was right. From the “Second Shepherds’ 
Play” of the fourteenth century to “The Show Off” of the 
twentieth, the “type” has made the success of comedy. 
Harrigan’s types were drawn from real life, but they were 
touched up for the theatre. Dan Mulligan was set first 
against a burlesque background of the military organiza- 
tions of the day. Harrigan even introduced a real police- 
man, Jack Hussey, to act as a life-saver, to the utter con- 
fusion of the hero, who was seized with stage fright, but 
to the delight of the audience. 

The acid test of the worth of comedy is the creation of 
characters that remain in the memory. Dan and Cordelia 
Mulligan meet that test. From “The Mulligan Guard 
Ball” to “Dan’s Tribulations,” they grow in depth and 
reality—“twenty-foive years married and wid never an 
angry word only what passed between ourselves.” Cordelia 
is not so steady as Dan, and in “The Mulligans’ Silver 
Wedding” she allows herself to be persuaded of his in- 
fidelity. Drinking from a bottle labelled “Rat Poison,” 
she informs him of her approaching death. But Dan, who 
has so labelled the bottle of whiskey in a praiseworthy 
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attempt to keep the negro cook from tampering with it, 
looks at his wife lovingly and saying, “Cordelia, we’ll die 
together,” drinks copiously himself. So touched is she by 
his devotion that they become reconciled. But it was not 
horseplay only that carried the scenes of the Mulligan 
plays; and Cordelia’s cry “Oh, Dan, Dan, you’re as young 
as ever,” celebrates the irrepressible vigor of “The Mulli- 
gan” both in love and war. When we leave him, it is with 
a sense of admiration for the high heart and quiet phi- 
losophy of a character which was the product not only of 
observation but also of imagination. 

Harrigan did not confine himself to the Mulligan family 
in his treatment of Irish life. In “Squatter Sovereignty” 
he dramatized the East River and the “squatters” who had 
taken possession and who lived there unmolested while the 
land had little apparent value. The play was laid, in the 
author’s mind, in the district beyond First Avenue and at 
the foot of East Seventy-second Street. The Widow Nolan 
and Felix McIntyre decide that her daughter Nellie and 
his son Terence shall marry, and when the two clans, the 
McIntyres and the Maguires, to whom the Widow belongs, 
are brought into collision, the delicate shades of social dis- 
tinction among the inhabitants of Shantytown are pro- 
ductive of real comedy. Never for a moment do the Mc- 
Intyres let the Maguires forget the condescension which 
alone permits the alliance. 

But the Irish characters are not Harrigan’s only creation. 
Asa contrast to the Celtic temperament of Dan Mulligan, 
he drew Gustave Lochmuller, the German butcher, his 
arch enemy and rival, and the instinctive antipathy of Celt 
and Teuton flourishes in comedy on American soil. They 
dislike each other for their very virtues; and their utter 
inability to comprehend each other’s point of view makes 
for real comedy. The quarrel is carried into politics, and 
the feudal organization that governs us still is epitomized 
in one conversation when a supporter of Dan Mulligan— 
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named McSweeney—raises a fight and is arrested: 


Dan. Raylease that man! 

O ficer. He’s been making a disturbance at the polls. 

Dan, Raylease him! I’m 200 votes ahead of Lochmuller and [’ll say no 
more. 


O ficer. Anything, Mr. Mulligan, to oblige you! 


Even more vividly drawn than the German are the 
negro types. Rebecca Allup, the widow who cooks for the 
Mulligans; the Reverend Palestine Puter, who disappears 
with the treasury of the Full Moons, “‘a secret order formed 
to keep the Irish off the street cars”; Captain Primrose, 
the barber—all are almost perfect pictures of the guerillas 
of life, hanging on the skirts of the other races and in their 
reckless gaiety, improvidence, impudence, and superstition 
adding unlimited possibilities to the human comedy. Re- 
becca Allup, with her shibboleth, “I’m a member of de 
Baptist Church, don’t push me!” is an active force in all 
the plays. Her own kaleidoscopic marital relations do not 
prevent her from reporting to Simpson Primrose that her 
master, Dan Mulligan, has been flirting with “some other 
woman.” Simpson, after deep thought, gives utterance to 
the profound truth, “You can’t tell from where you sit 
how far it is to where you’re going. Man’s liable at any 
time—.” 

In “Pete,” Harrigan’s play of Southern life, the negro 
servant is very appealing in his devotion to the daughter of 
his master; and the playwright who could put into Pete’s 
mouth the line, “a child’s memory and a very old man’s 
belong to dreams,” had a real vein of poetic feeling. He 
had a gift, too, for song-writing, and the music of “Dave” 
Braham was set to sentiment and humor which delighted 
thousands. 

Harrigan studied his audiences closely to note the effect 
of his work, sitting incognito among them. He never 
hesitated to tell a joke, even if it reflected on himself. On 
one occasion he noticed that the man in the seat at his right 
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was bent over, head in hand, and remained so for one whole 
act, at the conclusion of which he raised his head, slowly 
turned to Harrigan and said, “D’you know where I c’n go 
to see a funny show?” After a revival of some of his plays 
comparatively late in his career, he remarked to a friend 
that the new generation knew nothing of the people de- 
picted in “The Mulligan Guard” or “Cordelia’s Aspira- 
tions.”” Other waves of immigration have, it is true, pushed 
Dan and Cordelia and Gustave Lochmuller out of their 
habitations; and since the races they represent have risen 
inthe economic and social scale, their types are not so easily 
recognized now as when they first appeared. Rebecca Allup 
and Palestine Puter, not having progressed, are still as 
much alive as ever. But because Harrigan saw the dramatic 
qualities inherent in the foreign races which are to-day 
integral elements in the civilization of the United States, 
his plays take on a real significance as social history. 

While Edward Harrigan, in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, was placing upon our stage the types which 
reflected these foreign elements in our population, Charles 
Hoyt was delighting thousands with his farce comedies 
dealing with varied scenes and characters that were pri- 
marily native, depicting the East and the West, the city, 
the country, and the small town. The clergyman, the club- 
man, the newspaper editor and reporter, the rural squire, 
the baseball player, the politician, the railroad agent, the 
undertaker, the plumber, the “sporty widow,” the woman’s 
rights advocate, innumerable waiters, bartenders, and 
ramps, jostle one another in his plays, all highly colored 
but endowed with vitality. 

While Harrigan’s work as a playwright grew out of his 
acting, Hoyt came into the theatre through the school in 
which so many of our dramatists have gathered their ma- 
terial, the metropolitan newspaper. His work on the Boston 
“Post” brought him into connection with the theatre, and 
he studied attentively the negro minstrels who performed 
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at the Howard Athenaeum, especially the company of 
Rich and Harris. 

Unlike Harrigan, Hoyt was not vitally concerned with 
local color. He would portray vividly the small town jp 
such a play as “The Rag Baby” and turn next to the city 
in “A Tin Soldier.” Types of people interested him rather 
than places, and while he gave characters in “A Tip 
Soldier” such names as Brooklyn Bridge, the farce might 
have been located in any large town where the plumber, 
Vilas Canby, and his helper, Rats, could ply their piratory 
trade. Vilas Canby was a real character, and the servant 
from next door, Carry Story, who came in to borrow 
supplies, had a vitality in her capacity for irritation that 
was positively creepy. Hoyt was a master in selecting situa- 
tions in which a large number of people could be brought 
naturally to the stage. “A Hole in the Ground” was laid 
in a railroad station, and nearly every event that happens 
to travelling and suffering humanity while waiting for 
delayed trains was portrayed in it. The agent was as 
thoroughly disagreeable a person as can be conceived, and 
when The Stranger, who was the leading character, asked 
him why he could not be “half way decent,” he promptly 
replied, “Then no one would know I was the agent.” 

Hoyt evidently felt the criticism that his work was 
farcical in nature, and his defense was that he tried first 
to be amusing. That he succeeded is beyond question. It is 
recorded that when his plays were being performed at a 
Philadelphia theatre the leader of the orchestra was often 
almost unable to conduct, so infectious was the humor. 
Perhaps it was on account of this criticism that Hoyt at- 
tempted a more serious plot in “A Midnight Bell,” but the 
types became more conventional in this play, though they 
were a bit affected by the realism which James A. Herne’s 
creations were bringing to the stage. With “A Texas Steer” 
in 1890, in which Caroline Miskell, afterwards Mrs. Hoyt, 
took a leading part, Hoyt’s art entered into its best period, 
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for in it he created one of his most striking characters. This 
was Maverick Brander, who had been made a congressman 
from Texas on account of the desire of Mrs. Brander and 
their daughter Bossy to visit Washington. In the second 
act, Brander is visited by Dixie, a feminine blackmailer, 
who asks him to introduce a bill for her. Her mother, she 
tells him, “has been kissed by Daniel Webster,” and she 
desires to have the same privilege with a statesman of 
Brander’s calibre. He yields gracefully, and then after a 
brief interval she returns with a blackmailer who has taken 
a photograph of the occurrence, and who relieves Brander 
of one hundred dollars. The scene ends as follows: 


Dixie. Mr. Brander, I hope you don’t blame me for this affair? 

Brander. (Looking at Dixie) Say, stop! (Dixie stops, Brander takes her 
hand.) Tell me one thing. Did it cost Daniel Webster a hundred 
dollars to kiss your mother? 


Hoyt had an almost uncanny sense for human weakness 
and usually played upon the surface of life. But in “A 
Temperance Town,” in 1893, he seemed to be more serious 
in his attack upon hypocrisy and cruelty. He chose a village 
in Vermont in the early days when Prohibition was still a 
local issue and made his central character the village drunk- 
ard, Launcelot Jones. “Mink” Jones, as he was called, is a 
lineal descendant of Rip Van Winkle, as he is the ancestor 
of “Lightnin” ” Bill Jones. In “Mink,” Hoyt portrayed the 
genial vagabond who attends to anyone’s business but his 
own, and who neglects his family to help others. He is 
almost a certain source of success for a playwright, for he 
is endowed with qualities which do not usually belong to 
a drunkard in real life, and he appeals to that innate sym- 
pathy which is felt for the character whose mingled vices 
and virtues allow the sober citizen to indulge vicariously in 
those weaknesses he chooses for reasons of his own to forgo. 
Mink Jones and Fred Oakhurst, who conducts a saloon, are 
the only honest men in a town whose leading citizens are 
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typified by the Reverend Earnest Hardman and Kneeland 
Pray, the local druggist, “who will sell on prescription,” 

Among many types which represent mere farce, Benton 
Holme and his wife Grace, in “The Contented Woman,” 
reveal more earnestness of purpose. They dramatize, jn 
their contest for the mayoralty of Denver, the struggle be. 
tween man and woman for their respective spheres of life. 


There is some clever satire—-Grace wished to know what | 


to wear at a rally of her party just as Benton wishes to know 
what to say; and the toast, ““T'o women, once our superiors, 
now our equals,” has been revived in recent years with 
effect. In fact, many of the clever sayings of Hoyt are used 
to-day in ignorance of their origin. His power of char- 
acterization deepened steadily to a certain point. In “A 
Stranger in New York,” produced in 1897, which pictures 
the life in hotels and at a French ball with vivid if highly 
colored scenes, the central character, The Stranger, who 
preserves his incognito among trying circumstances, is the 
cool, quiet man of resource, always an appealing stage 
character. This was Hoyt’s last significant effort. 
Hoyt’s plays, like Harrigan’s, were interspersed with 
songs, not always, however, of his own creation. “The 
Sunshine of Paradise Alley,” “The Bowery,” and many 
others had great vitality, and reflected manners and customs 
of street life in New York. But also like Harrigan’s, and 
like Cohan’s of to-day, they were not merely musical come- 
dies. There is always a plot, slight though it may be, and 
the characters, though types, have some reality. No one 
of them rises in the memory with the tenacity of Dan 
Mulligan or Cordelia or Rebecca Allup, possibly because 
Hoyt wrote no cycle of plays, but gave new names to his 
creations, who indeed are different human beings. The 
very names of Hoyt’s characters, while adding by their 
clever incongruity to the sum of our amusement—Rash- 
leigh Gay, Welland Strong, Manley Manners, Phil Graves, 
the undertaker, and so on—forbid almost at the start our 
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serious consideration of their possessors. And yet, on 
running over the lists, one finds that few are chosen out- 
side of the actual surnames with which we are familiar. It 
is only a reminder of the metaphorical processes by which 
these family names began. 

Harrigan’s art was a finer one than Hoyt’s. It was based 
on a long study of the stage, especially of Moliére. And 
when Brander Matthews took Coquelin back to talk to 
Harrigan in his dressing-room, the latter conducted the 
conversation in French. There is an imaginative quality in 
his plays which came perhaps from his Celtic strain, which 
Hoyt’s rougher and broader strokes did not reveal. Yet the 
tenacity of the memories of those who saw the work of both 
playwrights is a fine tribute to a humor which had in it 
nothing sordid, but which, nevertheless, held thousands 
spellbound. Few of their plays have been published, and 
the manuscripts can only faintly reflect the steady sparkle 
of the humor that was Harrigan’s and the wit that was 
Hoyt’s. It is a pleasure to know that in the not distant 
future the best of their plays may be revived in printed 
form, for America is not rich enough in records of her art 
to lose what they have contributed to her vanished hours 
of joy. 

But if the plays themselves are fading, the methods by 
which their success was secured still persist. Longfellow’s 
phrase, “love, laughter, and the eternal joy of song,” 
epitomizes the charm. In “To the Ladies” it was not only 
the delicious humor of the scene at the “banquet,” it was 
the protecting love of a young wife for her husband which 
swept the audience with the primitive emotion that Cor- 
delia’s motherly affection for Dan Mulligan had once 
called forth. One playwright cannot learn the secret of 
charm from another, but he can study the methods by 
which the impression of real life may be produced. Audi- 
ences begin to laugh as soon as the curtain goes up upon 
“Is Zat So?” on account of the reality of the opening 
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scene, for it gives them an opportunity to exercise the facile 
faculty of recognition. Another audience laughed at the 
opening of “Dulcy” for the same reason, so true was the 
portrait of the young brother of the heroine. Yet when 
Mr. Eyre laid his “Merry Wives of Gotham” in “Shanty. 
town,” the scene of “Squatter Sovereignty,” the play had 
only a limited success. The audiences did not recognize 
Shantytown, and the ’seventies are not far enough away, 
perhaps, for romance. I say “perhaps,” for no one can 
dogmatize about romance. 

Although they are quite different plays, the success of 
“The Show Off,” “Nice People,” “Dulcy,” and “The 
Potters,” is due to the same reason as that for the success 
of the Mulligan cycle—the quickness with which the audi- 
ence recognizes the “type,” made familiar now by the 
columnist or by the comic supplement. There is a great 
variety in the excellence of this group of plays, due to the 
difference between the respective skill of playwrights like 
Mr. Kelly, Miss Crothers, Mr. Kaufman, Mr. Connelly 
and Mr. McEvoy, but the limitation of the species is fairly 
well fixed. That is why those who have followed Mr. 
Kelly’s career with interest welcomed his tragedy of 
“Craig’s Wife,” which marked his progress from observa- 
tion to imagination—a progress which has faltered a bit 
in “Daisy Mayme.” 

It is not by any imitation of the scenes or material of 
Harrigan and Hoyt that contemporary comedy is to be en- 
riched; it is rather by a study of the principles upon which 
their success was based. The tramps of Hoyt’s plays are not 
the tramps of to-day, and they seem crude when compared 
with the more accurate painting of the “hoboes” of “Out- 
side Looking In,” the praiseworthy attempt of Mr. Ander- 
son to depict life as it is. But while the tramps of “Outside 
Looking In” are truly portrayed, the author, in his en- 
deavor to repeat the success of “What Price Glory,” failed 
in one necessary element of playwriting—he neglected to 
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compose a plot. Now, Harrigan and Hoyt always had a 
plot, and Harrigan, at least, always drew characters. 

It is this lesson which the new school of comedy can take 
to heart, if it will. Mere fidelity to life will achieve nothing 
permanent in the drama or the novel unless the facts of 
life are touched with constructive imagination. A story 
must be told and the characters that tell it must be im- 
portant. A charming social comedy like Mr. Barry’s “In 
a Garden,” which deserved to succeed, could not convince 
the audience that the story it told was really worth while. 

It is a far cry, of course, from “The Mulligan Guard 
Rall” to “In a Garden.” The lineal descendants of Harri- 
can would seem to be Mr. Cohan, Mr. McEvoy and Mr. 
Nugent. Indeed plays like “So This is London” and 
“American Born,” which Mr. Cohan writes or alters, suc- 
ceed because of that very sure theatrical instinct which 
gives an almost continuous supply of humor to their 
hearers. There is a coarser, a less sincere art in these plays 
than in Harrigan’s, a pretentiousness, almost an insincerity, 
of which he was not guilty. But in Mr. Cohan’s “The Song 
and Dance Man” there was a wistful touch of real human 
nature, the heroic quality of vanity, which was strongly 
reminiscent of the same element in “Cordelia’s Aspira- 
tions.” Again, perhaps, it is the Celt showing through the 
ever-present fancy, the occasional urge of imagination, 
which marks out the important from the unimportant in 
art. It showed in recent comedy perhaps most clearly in 
“Beggar on Horseback,” by Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Con- 
nelly. Here was expressed the protest of the artist against 
the crushing power of efficiency and standardization, made 
more potent because the authors laughed at it and did not 
rail or scold. 

For humor is really a terrific force. But in art the use of 
this weapon as propaganda spells oblivion. Here again the 
success of Harrigan and of Hoyt is to be noted. The former 
was always genial in his satire; so was the latter at times, 
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though on occasion, as in “A ‘Temperance Town,” he could 
grow somewhat bitter. Harrigan’s was the more universa] 
art; that is one of the reasons why he wears the better in 
retrospect and review. The contemporary comedy has some 
juicy morsels to bite upon, but it will be wise if it treats 
them in the spirit of “Beggar on Horseback.” “The Old 
Soak” ran for a season. “Lightnin’ ” broke the Broadway 
record of Hoyt’s “A Trip to Chinatown,” which had stood 
for twenty years. Both had drunkards for heroes, but the 
first play was an attack on prohibition, the latter a defense 
of human weakness. Human nature will always come to the 
defense of human nature, even as far as the box-office of 
the theatre. 
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CHARLESTON PORTRAITS 
By KATHARINE ANTHONY 


RUMORS 


HE March wind blew fiercely through Meeting 

Street. It shook the palmettoes in the sheltered 

court-yards and rattled the myriad shutters of 

Charleston. It stripped the vines of their leaves 
and littered the storied piazzas with débris. Black servants 
came out and swept them. 

Like the sound of an ancient piano, the chimes of St. 
Michael’s played out on the air. The gusts caught the thin 
notes and carried them over the roof-tops. Only the frag- 
ments of a hymn tune remained. The old bell-ringer came 
forth ina long Union cape. The wind filled the blue folds 
until they streamed like a broad sail behind him. 

The east wind blew over the high Battery. It silenced 
the birds in the Battery park and drove the pedestrians 
home to their fires. The waves ran high on the stones of 
the embankment. The smell of the sea pervaded the grove. 
The park was deserted. As nightfall came on, a lost dog 
howled dolefully. 

Everyone said that spring would be late. The old maid 
who sold stationery and took down the shutters herself had 
never seen it so backward. The sexton in charge of the 
oldest graveyard foretold a two weeks’ delay. Miss Mattie 
Lamboll, who ran a tea-room from her rocking chair, 
thought it was sure to come some day. Mrs. Edgerton 
Pryce, who had guests coming for Easter, was disconsolate 
over the state of her garden. Her mother, who had lived 
in the town eighty years, was philosophical. “No spring 
ever rotted in the sky yet,” she said, poking the soft coal 
until it blazed. 
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In the night the wind changed. A warm rain fell untij 
morning. ‘The sun filled the freshly washed gardens ang 
shone on the southern piazzas all day. ‘The grass grew over. 
night. The lawn mower came out. The smell of the green 
harvest perfumed the air. The children went hatless to 
school, winding their tops. 

Through the street the black islanders peddled their 
wares. With trays of sweet-smelling jonquils, they tried 
door after door. “Buy this bunch, missis, and I’1l give you 
this,” they said appealingly. An old woman wearing green 
stockings pushed a cart-load of spinach. She called musi- 
cally. A young couple timidly asked the way to Tradd 
Street. He held a fat hen by the legs. She carried a basket 
covered with a white cloth. They spoke in soft gullah. 

From King Street barber shops, dark urchins came forth 
with smooth shaven heads. In Queen Street, old colored 
men sat out of doors in the sun. The hearth fires went out. 
The laundresses heated their irons in charcoal. The house 
doors stood open. The screen doors were closed. 

In the garden the flowers passed in a procession. The 
violets of winter bloomed with the snowdrops of spring. 
Like pale blue butterflies, tritellia covered the lawn. Rows 
of white iris and coral japonica burst ostentatiously into 
full bloom. Daffodils kindled. Hyacinths thrust their blue 
and pink spikes out of the ground. Yellow as cheese, the 
jasmine hung high on the arched trellises. The flowering 
almond turned white and shell-pink. The crab-apple 
covered itself with sea-foam. 

Deep quiet reigned in the old garden city. Except for 
the honk of the automobile, the planters long dead hardly 
found it more peaceful. The mocking birds sang in the 
Battery oaks. Cardinals flashed in the gardens. In the 
swinging wistaria and trailing begonia, tiny birds hung 
their feather-weight nests. Back and forth they flew, 
building air castles all day. 

It was Lent. The church doors stood open on week-days 
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and Sundays. The evangelist came. Talk turned on reli- 
gion. Sometimes it grew heated. Old Charleston conflicts 
between chapel and church echoed faintly in old drawing- 
rooms. A rumor ran through the town. A baby had been 
born with a pair of horns. The mother, poor soul, had 
blasphemed. Everyone told the story. Nobody believed it. 
“You can go to the hospital and see it.”” Nobody went. The 
rumor died out. Argument ceased. Lent drew to a close. 

Palm Sunday came. Green palm leaves from old 
Charleston gardens appeared in the churches. On Easter 
Sunday the altars were white with wood-lilies. 


THE LAST OF THE TRUEBLOODS 


Mr. TRUEBLOOD might have belonged to the order of 
Cincinnatus. The first Augustus Trueblood lay in St. 
Michael’s graveyard. From him the present Augustus 
could trace his descent through an unbroken line of 
seniority. All of his ancestors had been eldest sons. Mr. 
Trueblood himself had had a narrow escape. His mother 
had borne a large family of daughters. Augustus had been 
her ninth and last child. He himself, though long married, 
was childless. He bade fair to become the last of his line. 

Mr. Trueblood had never joined any fraternal order. 
He liked solitude and enjoyed his own thoughts. His re- 
flections were colored by pessimism. On subjects like mar- 
riage, human nature, young folks, he had cynical private 
opinions. His conversation often turned on the subject of 
death. “If you knew you had only one day to live, how 
would you spend your last day?” was a question he often 
asked strangers. 

Augustus Trueblood was fast growing bald. He could 
remember the earthquake and the old water-line. But great 
events and great changes did not interest him. He loved to 
talk of old times in a more intimate vein. The games of his 
boyhood, the clothes that he wore, the way his mother kept 
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house, were his favorite themes. “I remember the day,” he 
often remarked, “when the women of Charleston had to 
trim their own lamps.” Mr. Trueblood did not like auto. 
mobiles. He did not own one. 

He was not what the business world regards as success- 
ful. He ran a small notion shop in a deserted street. The 
friends of his boyhood were more prosperous. But Augus- 
tus did not envy them. His low opinion of human nature 
in general did not color his estimate of relatives and old 
friends. He knew their life histories in minutest detail and 
admired their worldly achievements. He would relate their 
successes with personal pride. 

A leisurely man, he often went late to his business. But 
he made up for that at the end of the day. He kept his shop 
open evenings. Augustus spent no time at home. He slept 
and ate there, that was all. His wife was not a Charles- 
tonian. Her father, who kept a drug shop, had been born 
in Germany. Mrs. Trueblood had one of the best traits of 
her race. She was a faultless housekeeper. 

On Sundays Mr. Trueblood took a long stroll through 
the town. Sometimes his wife accompanied him, oftener 
not. She did not like to be passed by friends in automobiles. 
Mr. Trueblood usually walked out alone. His style of 
dress, though a little old-fashioned, was smart. Gay waist- 
coats, purchased back in the ’nineties and well preserved 
by the thrifty hands of his wife, were still just as good as 
they had been in their prime. Cane and gloves with Augus- 
tus were de rigueur. Had he walked in Hyde Park, he 
would have been taken by all for what he was, a gentleman. 

Augustus Trueblood had a host of relations. Five gen- 
erations had left their imprint on the town. There were 
twenty-five Truebloods in the telephone book and many 
more under some other name. They recognized in Augustus 
the head of the clan. Even Lucian Trueblood, who lived in 
the ancestral house, spoke with respect to his cousin Augus- 
tus. His boyhood friends, who seldom saw him excepting 
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on Sunday, saluted impressively as they motored past. 
Everybody in town knew him by sight. He was constantly 
greeted as he passed through the street. Every few paces 
he lifted his hat. 

In his own home, Augustus amounted to nothing. His 
wife, as she often reminded him, was not born a True- 
blood. She implied that her marriage had been a mistake. 
Augustus said little in his self-defense. Goaded at last into 
breaking his silence, he made cryptic statements about 
Adam and Eve. Mrs. Trueblood interpreted these in her 


| own fashion. Retaliating, she told him that the wives of 


his friends did not do their own house work. Some of them, 
she said, never turned their hands. “(How do you know that 
they don’t?” asked Augustus weakly. 

The years passed, leaving the Truebloods no richer. As 
living expenses increased more and more, Mr. Trueblood 
failed steadily to keep up with them. His wife grew ever 
more irascible. Augustus came and went in the house like 
a mouse. On the clean, varnished stairs his step could 
hardly be heard. He slipped the bolt in the bathroom with- 
out making a sound. Like a burglar, he came and went in 
his own house. 

Once a year, on his birthday, his nearest relations called 
at his home. Seating themselves on the old rosewood chairs, 
they wished him many happy returns of the day. But these 
visits only made him more melancholy. They revived his 
speculations on the subject of death. “No one can guaran- 
tee.” he would say, addressing Lucian Trueblood, “that he 
will be living at this time to-morrow.” Mr. Trueblood’s 
relations could not make it out. Augustus was honest, too 
honest, they said. He was known to have lost money 
through the sharp dealing of others. He seemed born to 
ill luck. He had married a shrew. It was the last straw. 
Lucian Trueblood declared he ought to divorce her. All 
of them knew that he never would. 

Meeting Augustus on Sunday, they saluted politely. 
They respected him. 
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MISS CHLOE WINGATE 


Miss CHLOE seldom wore anything brighter than nayy 
blue. On her feet were old-fashioned high boots of black 
kid. As she grew more portly with increasing years, her 
small ankles felt the strain of her weight. She kept the 
accent of her English ancestors, and her laughter wa; 
pleasant to listen to. 

Miss Chloe was many times aunt and great-aunt. Two 
generations called her Aunt Chloe. Her nieces and 
nephews came to play bridge, and their children ran in on 
holidays. Without asking questions, she kept up with them, 
She knew whom they went with and how they got on at 
school, yet she neither gossiped nor criticised. 

In her long lifetime, Miss Chloe had lived through two 
wars. She remembered when Charleston was shelled in the 
’sixties. She had witnessed the American Marines in the 
town. After each war, she had seen great social changes. 
The second, she said, was the more devastating. 

Her grand-niece, Septima, scarcely remembered the 
second. She left that to her mother, who was also Septima, 
and to her grandmother, who first bore the name. The third 
Septima did not deserve it. She was the only child of the 
Warren Wingates. The family still called her Seppie. 

Though she little knew it, she was born of the war as 
Venus was born of the sea. Nothing else could explain 
Septima. She had the assurance and pose of a matron. To 
the good manners of her own social caste, she added the 
training of the Y.W.C.A. At the age of twenty, Seppie 
was a perfect hostess. She never knew what it meant to be 
flustered. She could put everybody at ease. 

Septima had been to New York and come home again. 
In her short skirts, she fluttered down the old street like 
Columbine out for an airing. The neighbors observed her 
narrowly as she passed. Mrs. Elderleigh Peekston put on 
her glasses. “Oh it’s you, Septima,” she said meaningly. 
“T thought it was some little girl.” Mrs. Peekston called 
this “pinching them.” 
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People wondered how long Seppie Wingate would hold 
out against conservative Charleston. She was independent. 
The town cherished tradition. She went her own way. The 
town loved ancient customs. She was young. Charleston 
was old. It prided itself on its antiquity. 

That she was a Wingate did not save her from discipline. 
The fact only increased the allegiance she owed. Her 
numerous relatives led the attack which her careless be- 
havior provoked. Seppie said Charleston was narrow- 
minded. But Charleston itself said the same. The town was 
complacent. Seppie was confident. 

In the Y.W.C.A. she had learned practical modern 
ideas. She talked coolly about publicity. The rest of the 
family did not know what she meant. Yet she had an aunt 
and a cousin who wrote. They had both published books 


and contributed to magazines. But neither allowed her 


name to appear in the local newspaper. Seppie thought this — 


was nonsense. She laughed at her relatives. 

Sometimes her great-aunt came to her rescue. The oldest 
of all the Wingates, Miss Chloe, knew as little as anyone 
what Seppie meant. But she pretended to know and to 
agree. “The old customs are passing,” she reminded the 
others. “Let the child go her way.” They listened respect- 
fully but did not comprehend. She was too old for them; 
Septima was too young. 

Though Miss Chloe kept up an invincible front, she was 
not without cares of her own. Cotton, which had always 
supported her, had failed her in her old age. She had to 
maintain herself partly at least. Falling back on her old 
recipes, she baked daily for the Woman’s Exchange. Deli- 
cacies for which the Wingate family was famous were sold 
in the Charleston tea-rooms. It was hard work for a woman 
who weighed as much as Miss Chloe. Her small feet and 
ankles were swollen from long hours of standing. 

One day her grand-niece dropped into a gift shop. 
Among the antiques she observed an old beaded bag of her 
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aunt’s. Seppie was shocked. She offered to buy it. The price 
was too high. Some stranger would purchase it and take it 
away. Seppie hated the thought. She went straight to her 
aunt. Together they went over Miss Chloe’s accounts, [t 
was clear that her kitchen toil did not pay. Her methods, 
said Septima, were too primitive. They decided to form, 
partnership. From the beginning the new business flour- 
ished. Wingate and Wingate made palmetto pickles. They 
turned the old servants’ quarters into a work shop, and 
could hardly keep up with their orders. They added dew- 
berry jam and grapefruit marmalade, and the work shop 
grew into a factory. A superintendent became a necessity, 
Septima sought and found one in Chicago. She had just 
graduated with honors from college. Miss Chloe intro- 
duced her as Miss Merriman. The rest of the family usv- 
ally referred to her as the person from Seattle. 

In old age Miss Chloe learned to drive her own car. 
But she continued to dress in plain navy blue and wear high 


buttoned boots of black kid. 


FOLLY ISLAND 


THE noonday shone down warmly in King Street. The 
old negress who sold benne-seed cakes on the sidewalk 
complained that the heat melted her wares. Seppie Win- 
gate went out in her new motor boat and came home with 
a flaming sunburn. The sea islands turned emerald. Beyond 
the broad Ashley, lay James Island, Johns Island, Folly 
Island. Like green stepping stones they led down to the sea. 

Seppie honked three times in front of the house. Dear 
me, does nobody ring any more? “Come on,” she called 
cheerily; “‘we are driving down to the beach.” It was a 
work day, not Sunday. I hesitated. “Come along,” added 
Miss Chloe. “There’ll be plenty of work here when you 
are dead.” 

Between the old rice-mill and the wide marsh we drove 
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westward across the new bridge. Where broad acres of 


a cotton once grew, the truck gardens stretched out on every r 
her side. Indigo had preceded rice. Rice had vanished and now 2 
Tt cotton had gone. The face of the low country had changed 

yds with each passing. But the negroes still plied the hoe. “No 
aa one,” said Miss Chloe, “can hoe like the low country f 

~~ women.” 
= The bean fields gave place to marsh grass, that luscious bs 
nd green crop which is not fit for the livestock to eat. A flock | 
-” of seagulls flew up from the swamp where they had been | 
Lop quietly fishing. The mud flats glistened like gray taffeta. d 


The shallow pools lay like a cupid’s bow on the land. We 
crossed the brackish John River, now going down with the 
ebb tide. A sandy road led through a wood out to sea. We ae 
turned up a beach, smooth and hard like asphalt, and drove i | 
up the shore. We were just out of reach of the waves. ag | 
On the beach known as Folly we played all afternoon. 
oh With bright-colored shells we laid out gardens and parks 
g in the sand. We watched the fleet killdees run after the 
waves. The water flowed back and turned the sand into 
glass. The beach shone like a polished French mirror. A 
flock of sand-pipers waded over the surface. Beneath them 

he another flock glided with their heads down. 
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lk In the late afternoon we climbed up on the heights. 
in- “These are an ancient breast-works,”? remarked Miss 
ith (% Chloe. “The British and Union armies came into Charles- 
nd ton this way.”” Thickly wooded they stood like primitive 
lly hills. Oaks and palmettoes studded their slopes. Smilax 
ea. grew rampant and covered the trees. In the deep shade 
“ar underneath, a pair of he-goats stood still. Above their long 
ed beards they gazed at us solemnly. Behind them the herd 
$a cropped the scant undergrowth. 
ed Retreating as we approached, they left a hostage behind. bg 
ou He was only a few hours old. Balancing himself on un- ae 


steady legs, he complained loudly of his loneliness. ““B-a-a, 
ve b-a-a,” he said plaintively. Seppie lifted him up and folded 
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him in the front of her woolly sport coat. The kid stopped 
complaining. Resting quietly within her young arms, he 
sniffed hungrily at her soft girlish neck. 


BACK RIVER 


“THE first time I drove over this road,” said Mr. Skylark, 
“T had to hold my wife on to the buggy.” 

“That was before you were married?” asked the Mv- 
seum Lady. 

The car lurched through a rut, and we rocked in our 
seats. Mr. Skylark resumed, holding fast to the wheel, “It 
used to take us all day to get here. Now we drive out in an 
hour.” 

Through a vista of live-oaks and smoke-colored moss, 
we saw the yellow walls of the old stucco house. It stood 
at the top of a long gentle rise broken by low terraces. With 
its peaked roof and tall gables, it looked like a chateau. 
Built while America was still the new world, it was mellow 
with age and long history. It basked in the sunshine like a 
sleepy old cat. The smell of warm earth arose all around it. 

Not a living creature was to be seen. We drove around 
to the kitchen. Candace, assisted by Pearl, was placidly 
cooking the dinner. On the hearth blazed a cheerful log 
fire. Candace, as black as the Dutch oven which she was 
tending, rose up to welcome us. The Captain, she said, was 
abroad in his Ford. The mistress was out in the garden. 

We found her in khaki and old rubber boots. “This is 
Aunt Anna’s garden,” she said. Aunt Anna had been dead 
fifty years. She was famous for her flowers and six hard- 
riding sons. The last of them also was dead. Aunt Anna’s 
garden had long since gone to ruin. With her own hands 
and the help of an old negro the present mistress was 
patiently restoring it. 

We followed the mistress of Medway through her gar- 
den. The holly grew higher by far than our heads. The 
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strawberry shrub was in flower. We plucked the mahogany 
blossoms and crushed them to bring out their sweet hidden 
aroma. We admired the million-budded azaleas. The crépe 
myrtle, still bare, let the sunshine fall through. Its smooth 
trunk was like silk to the touch. We paused in our turns and 
caressed it. 

A rare pink japonica arrested our progress. A young 
holly with thornless leaves did the same. The Mistress and 
the Museum Lady discussed them. ‘The rest of us strayed. 
Suddenly I discovered the crab-apple tree. It stood in the 
shade, a mass of white bloom. Like a mirage, it seemed to 
float in the air. The transfigured tree was a centre of light. 
Its perfume was exquisite. The bees hummed around its 
hospitable blooms. 

The Captain had come. In stiff riding boots, he stepped 
out of his Ford. We followed him out to the old land- 
grave’s tomb. The first man who planted Back River in 
rice had been in his grave more than two hundred years. 


| The tall oaks which shaded the ponderous tombstone were 


not half so old as the first planter’s grave. The tombstone 
itself had been buried for years. The present owner had 
had to unearth it. 

The dinner horn sounded. We entered the house. In the 
hall fifteen saddles hung in a row. The dining-room walls 
were a forest of antlers. A life-like black fox stood ready 
for flight. Poised on the top of an old secretary he looked 
around for the dogs. Four children in bloomers and overalls 
were assembled. A brown-eyed girl, with cheeks distended, 
still blew the ram’s horn. “These are my grandchildren,” 
said our hostess, presenting them. “Sabina, Rosetta, 
Charlie, and Hamus.” 

Upstairs and downstairs we followed the mistress. There 
were pictures of cities and birds on the walls. Babylon, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg were portrayed in a numerous 
romantic series. The thrush and the bluebird, in natural 
colors and more than life size, were reproduced from the 
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great Audubon. Massive four-posters of old black mg. 
hogany stood immovable in the large, low sleeping rooms, 
One of them served as a nursery. Four pairs of felt slippers, 
in very small sizes, stood in a row on the heavy oak floor, 

Along the edge of the marsh, which had once been , 
field, we followed the Squire to the bank of the river. He 
spoke of the days when the low country grew rice. It was 
the golden age of South Carolina. The old planters lived 
in great luxury. Fish and game were their fare every day 
in the year. There were no closed seasons then. Straw- 
berries, delicious fruit of the new world, grew abundantly, 

Within its banks the Back River lay as still as a lake, 
The marshes beyond stretched away to the brush. Some- 
thing stirred in the brush. Was it a beast? The plantation 
was alive with wild animals. Another beast followed the 
first. A third and fourth seemed to follow. Was it a pack! 
Through a clearing a child’s head appeared. “The chil- 
dren!” exclaimed their grandmother. “They are looking 
for us.” 

In silence we gazed across the marsh at the brush. No 
one dared to call out. If the children heard us and tried to 
come over, they would sink on the way. They were too far 
from us to understand words. If they went on, they would 
be hopelessly lost. The Mistress of Medway lifted her 
voice in a shout. The heads showed again in the clearing. 
They had turned instantly in their tracks. They were not 
coming towards us. 

Four of them sat on the kitchen steps in a row. They 
watched us expectantly as we hurried up. Out of breath, 
their grandmother pronounced sentence at once. If they 
ever again went out of bounds, she would give them a 
choice between two penalties. They could be whipped or 
sent home at once. She paused while they weighed these 
alternatives. “I’d rather go home,” at last said Rosetta. 
“Td rather be whipped,” said her cousin Sabina. 
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MIDDLETON PLACE 


Arm in arm the two girls descended the terrace. “It 
s like Milton’s ‘L’ Allegro,’ ” said Barbara. “It is ‘I] Pen- 


| seroso,’ ” answered her friend. 


We roamed through the garden without a guide. Lin- 
gering wherever fancy detained us, our party scattered 
along the path. One by one we paused under the gigantic 
live-oak. It looked like a temple of old English Druids. 
The trunk was enormous, the limbs were all trees. The 
shade was profound. The moss deepened it. 

As if from a porch we looked out over the marshes. 
They lay in the sunshine like a halcyon sea. Not a shadow 
fell on the smooth grassy surface. They had no mystery. 
The pale green acres stretched perfectly level. Where the 
blue river flowed as flat as a ribbon the marsh brightened 
to emerald. 

The garden plan followed a formal design. An English- 
man laid it out and paid taxes to England. He died, an old 
man, in the seventeenth century. His son, his grandson, 
and all their successors had been proud of the Middleton 
gardens. It was kept as he left it, laid out like a sonnet. His 
grandson had brought the camellias from France and his 
great-grandson had planted azaleas. They all slept in the 
same monument. The plants they had set out now wholly 
concealed the great family tomb. We lost ourselves in 
bushes, while looking for it. 

Only one wing of the mansion remained. The rest had 
been burned when Sherman marched to the sea. Like a 
cottage of brick, it stood near an oak. A flock of sheep 
grazed on the wide open lawn. A collie came out of the 
kitchen and barked. 

A raucous voice answered high up in the tree. On a limb 
of the oak sat a gorgeous peacock. His colors shone royally 
in the shade. On his high perch he rested, withdrawn from 
the world. Like a sultan enthroned and ‘dreaming of em- 
pire, he sat motionless. We gazed up at him. 
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“Shall I make him come down?” inquired a clear voice. 
A young girl came out of the kitchen. She wore a soft 
gray-green dress and had deep hazel eyes. They scarcely 
observed us, the strangers. She was only concerned that he; 
pet, the peacock, should behave more graciously. 

She flew to the barn and came back with a pail. The 
white collie barked excitedly. “Be quiet, Rob Roy.” She 
scattered some feed. A flock of red Leghorns came running, 
They crowded around her and pecked at the grain. They 
clucked with delight as they pecked. The dog leaped and 
barked. “Shut him up in the kitchen,” called out his mis- 
tress. 

The peacock craned his proud neck and looked down, 
Four pea-hens had joined the throng. “U-chee, u-chee, 
u-chee,” said the young girl cooingly. “U-chee, u-chee.” 
She scattered the grain under the tree. The fowls followed 
her. “U-chee, u-chee.” 

Slowly assembling his powers for flight, the peacock 
rose from the limb. Like a bright aeroplane he sailed 
through the air and came down on the smooth shady lawn. 
His long tail trailed on the ground. “U-chee, u-chee.” He 
stalked towards the girl and pecked at the grain. 

She lured him out in the sunshine. His colors took fire. 
Lifting his long graceful neck, vivid blue, he ate pieces of 
bread from her hand. Like the strings of a lyre his dainty 
crown trembled. The girl knelt on the ground in her cool 
gray-green dress. The peacock ate bread from her lips. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


LIBERALISM AND THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 

Fiery YEARS OF BririsH PARLIAMENT, by THE Ear or OxForp 

anp AsQulirTH, 2 vols., Little, Brown & Co. 

Tue Pustic Lire, dy J. A. SPENDER, 2 vols., Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Or recent years, to judge by electoral results, political liberalism 
has somewhat gone out of fashion. In the United States there has 
never been what might be termed a liberal party; if during the 
past fifteen years hopes of its creation or development were 
aroused, they have more recently been dashed. On the continent 
of Europe the trend has been towards a species of Bonapartism. 
In Belgium and Great Britain, where the Liberal parties were 
once predominant, they have been crushed between the upper and 
nether millstones of Conservatism and Labor. But in Great Brit- 
ain at least, the party still commands some three million votes; 
and as Spender insists “even if office is beyond its own reach, it 
may easily decide the fate of both [opponents] at the next elec- 
tion, and the knowledge that it may do so is, in my opinion, 
extremely salutary to the other parties. It may prevent the Con- 
servative party from taking advantage of a position which, im- 
pregnable as it may look, rests, after all, on only a minority of 
the voters; and it may draw adherents from Labor, if Labor is 
tempted to impracticable or revolutionary courses.” Outside of 
Great Britain there are many who look to the leaders of the 
British Liberal party as most capable of expressing those political 
principles which the average Anglo-Saxon, at least, still regards 
in the light of a creed. 

These volumes written by Lord Oxford and Asquith and by 
Mr. J. A. Spender are therefore of interest and importance. The 
former was for eight years Prime Minister and for eighteen 
years leader of the Liberal party; and the latter has stood in the 
irst rank of Liberal journalists for more than a generation and 
has achieved distinction as a Liberal historian by his biography 
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of Campbell-Bannerman. What they write, whether it be calle 
political philosophy, history, or memoirs, carries inevitably some. 
thing of an official stamp. Mr. Spender’s book is, as we should 
expect, discursive, tolerant in tone, pleasantly persuasive; |, 
never condemns what seem to us now the ugly aspects of pag 
politics, but he does explain them, and with a wealth of illustr. 
tion drawn from his own long experience. The first volume js 
largely biographical, for even when dealing with parliamentary 
conditions rather than statesmen, he is discussing types of M.P. 
of Radicals, and of Laborites obviously with individuals in mind. 
There are striking pictures of the great Victorians and the me 
of the World War. The closing portion of the volume is devoted 
to sketches of such American leaders as Cleveland, Roosevelt, and 
Wilson, which are important rather as revealing the impression 
made upon a British Liberal than as biography. Thus Mr. Spender 
says nothing of Roosevelt’s intervention in the Algeciras crisis; 
in the case of Mr. Wilson he emphasizes his policy of neutrality 
to the exclusion of the period of wartime leadership, the natural 
result perhaps of the author’s admiration for Mr. Page. If Mr. 
Spender seems on less secure ground in discussing American poli- 
tics, the fault may be in part the printer’s; “Thurlow Tweed” i 
a misprint containing sufficient humor to warrant complete for- 
giveness. The second volume is more philosophical in character, 
divided into three sections entitled, “Democracy and Govern- 
ment,” “The Press and the Public Life,” “The Ideas of the 
Public Man.” In it are discussed the three-party system, the prob- 
lems of statesmen in foreign affairs and in war, the making oi 
opinion and the relation of the press to foreign affairs, inter- 
national morality, the theory of revolution. 

Lord Oxford has adopted a rather more formal medium of 
expression. His book is, curiously enough, exactly what its tit 
implies; a parliamentary history and not a volume of memoirs 
It is true that he writes in the first person and there is a vividnes 
in handling such topics as the Parliament Act and the Ulster 
crisis which could not have been imparted by anyone who had not 
played a major part in politics at that period. His tone, however, 
is that of an objective historian, and his narrative is based almos 
exclusively upon published materials and not upon personal 
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memoranda. Not half so many pages are devoted to the period 
following 1905, when the author assumed a leading réle in 
Parliament, as to the preceding period in which his share in public 
affairs was of minor importance. During most of the first twenty 
years covered by the book, the author was, as he states, an outside 
spectator; he closes the narrative portion of the book with the 
Ulster crisis of 1914, so that the last four years of the fifty are 
excluded. These are precisely the years of which the historian 
would most gladly have Lord Oxford write. He explains the lack 
of reference to the causes of and preparation for the war by the 
publication of his own “The Genesis of the War” and Lord 
Grey’s “Twenty-Five Years.” But it is disappointing to the curious 
historian that he chose to preserve conventional reticence regard- 
ing the conduct of the war until his resignation in 1916, and the 
political events in which he played an important part thereafter. 

But having felt disappointment at the personal and chrono- 
logical restrictions which Lord Oxford set himself, the reader 
will observe that this is a very good parliamentary history. The 
author begins with the first Gladstone ministry of 1868 and closes 
his first volume with the “khaki election” of 1900. His choice of 
topics is largely determined by the issues that arose between the 
two chief parties in Parliament; he handles them with remarkable 
detachment and yet with a vigor which makes for extremely en- 
tertaining reading. If a sense of tolerance is characteristic of 
British Liberalism (a contention not always admitted in Great 
Britain), the author runs true; for there is nothing of partisan 
bitterness in his exposition, and his own party affiliations are indi- 
cated merely by the direction in which his shafts of humor are cast. 

Approximately two-thirds of the second volume brings the 
narrative down to 1914, covering the end of the Unionist régime 
and the stirring years of Liberal domination punctuated by the 
great struggle over the Lloyd George budget, the passing of the 
Parliament Act, and the Jrish crisis of 1912-1914. In this volume 
as in the first, Lord Oxford uses freely, but with fine discrimina- 
tion, the standard biographies and memoirs. Perhaps the most 
illuminating portion of the book is the last of the second volume, 
in which he discusses informally various parliamentary topics; 
party changes, third parties, relations of the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet, pensions and patronage, and political catchwords. 
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There is in these chapters much solid research illuminated by de- 
lightful anecdotes. Of especial importance is his discussion of the 
functions of the Prime Minister and his description of Cabinet 
procedure during the period before the great changes produced 
by the war. “It is not, or was not in any of the Cabinets in which 
I have sat, the custom (unless in exceptional cases not always of 
the first importance) to take a Division. . . . It was left to the 
Prime Minister to collect and interpret the general sense of his 
colleagues. No stranger (unless specially summoned to give in. 
formation on a particular matter) was ever admitted; and when 
a message came from outside, the door was always opened and 
shut by a Minister. No food or drink was allowed, except some 
hard biscuits, which were believed to date from the time of Pitt, 
and some plain water. Smoking was strictly tabooed. In the matter 
of seating there was no order of precedence, but each Minister 
always occupied the same place. In my Cabinet Morley sat on one 
side of me, and after the outbreak of the War, Kitchener. It was 
contrary to etiquette for any member of the Cabinet except the 
Prime Minister to take notes, and the only record of the proceed- 
ings was in the letter which he wrote to the King, and of which 
copy was preserved by his private secretary.” 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 


PIRANDELLO IN ENGLISH 


Eacu in His Own Way, ano Two OTHER P ays, dy Luci Piray- 
DELLO, translated by ARTHUR Livincston, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Turee Prays, dy Luict PrRANDELLO, translated by Epwarp Storer 
and ARTHUR Livinoston, E£. P. Dutton & Co. 
I po not think that Pirandello’s three famous plays, “Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author,” “Henry IV,” and “Each in his 
Own Way” (“Cosi @ se Vi Pare”) have lost in poignancy and 
effectiveness in these English translations. Pirandello’s style often 
expresses passionate emotion and complex thought; these qualities 
and the ethical substratum and verbal vigor which are character- 
istic of his art seem to have been conveyed, as it were bodily, into 
the English versions, although here and there they achieve 4 
Sicilian rather than a genuinely Italian violence, which at times 
comes near to being over-crude. . 
Pirandello’s art is Italian up to a certain point only, in spite 
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of his characters being Italian and the atmosphere in which they 
live Italian. The fact is that his art tends to distort reality. The 
contrast, always present in his mind, of reality, free and unre- 
strained, and intellect, which limits reality and moulds it into 
shape; the existence of an ever-present formula, checking and 
restraining the natural dramatic course of events; the tendency 
suddenly to “thicken” the atmosphere round about his characters, 
so that they can no longer breathe freely—these characteristics 
of his art seem to be due partly to the influence of romanticism, 
and particularly German romanticism (it must be remembered 
that Pirandello has lived much in Germany). They may also be 
partly due to a weakness of his faculty of observation, unusual in 
writers of purely Italian tradition. 

Even in his early productions, in his novels and short stories, 
Pirandello often had a way of blurring the contours of reality 
by introducing rhetorical dissertations, by making his characters, 
who at first had been brimful of vitality and energy, act and speak 
in contradiction with their nature and social condition (peasants 


' and farmers hold forth like professors and men of culture); or 


by abruptly introducing into the trend of their life a paradox 
which thwarts and shatters its natural development, so that his 
characters fall, as it were, from their psychological axis and speak 
and act in a strain of insanity. But whereas in his early works of 
fiction this breaking away from realism is rare, in his plays, 
which were written when Pirandello was about fifty, it pro- 
foundly affects all the dramatic action. 

The mental activity that Pirandello in his celebrated book 
“Humorism,” containing his aesthetic creed, calls “reflection”— 
meaning the natural gift, possessed by every artist, but particu- 
larly by the humorist, of seeing his own sensations as in a mirror 
and of considering them objectively, as if from the outside— 
plays an unimportant part in his novels and short stories. In his 
dramas it tends to destroy creation at the very instant it comes to 
life and seeks to take shape. When he is perusing Pirandello’s 
plays one by one, the reader will see that at the outset every plot 
is full of human and dramatic elements, and that only at a certain 
point, as the result of a mechanical process of which the condi- 
tions remain in the dark and only the results are clearly perceived, 
the conflict from being dramatic becomes rhetorical, so that the 
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characters, which at first were swayed by real suffering, become 
puppets compelled to express in words and action some phil. 
sophical idea. 

From this failing “Six Characters in Search of an Author” ; 
comparatively free, and it may therefore be looked upon x 
Pirandello’s most significant play. Its success is due to the fag 
that what is merely intellectual at the outset appears to the aud. 
ence in the theatre to develop gradually into such real suffering 
that the spectator is carried away. But the critic remains unmoved 
for he cannot fail to note the mechanical development of this 
play and the fact that the characters, while the events move 
steadily towards their climax, lose in power and sincerity. Indeed 
they are made to express their thoughts with a lucidity and an 
ease which is in marked contrast with their lack of culture and 
mental inferiority. Of another kind, but not less obvious, is the 
defect in the tragedy “Henry IV,” where Pirandello transforms 
a psychological into a pathological problem by means of a proces 
which is no doubt very ingenious, but purely mechanical, as the 
reader cannot fail to note. “Cosi é se Vi Pare” is of greater merit 
than “Henry IV,” although in this play, too, the characters are 
often made to lose the sense of their social condition and to hold 
forth in deplorable “asides,” behind which it is impossible not 
to hear the voice of the man who pulls the strings, overcharged 
with an intellectual energy that weighs down and distorts these 
humble lives. 

On the other hand, it is evident that Pirandello’s plays are 
striking and remarkably fascinating, and despite their lack of 
surface coherence they testify to a logical mind. Nevertheless, in 
my opinion, his art represents one more deviation from the 
classics, whose faith in reality was complete, and who carefully 
avoided playing about with words which find no response, or but 
a feeble one, in the human mind. Deviations of this kind are cer- 
tainly of interest, particularly in a phase of decadence, like the 
one in which we are actually living in Europe—a phase of purely 
intellectual curiosity, of obscure researches, of futile juggling 
with words. But I do not believe that works of art that are full 
of verbal brilliancy only, or that reveal an exasperated effort ot 
the intellect, will influence future generations. The mere fact 
that after having read or seen plays of this kind we do not feel 
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the need of re-reading them or seeing them again, is a sure sign 
that they have made only a superficial impression on our minds, 
instead of gripping and dominating our emotions. 

Pirandello is certainly the most interesting of all the Italian 
writers of to-day, but in denying his natural dramatic power and 
in expressing what is less deep in his nature (that is to say, what 
has not been the outcome of personal experience) he has, it seems 
to me, strayed away from great and true art, and imprisoned his 
mind in the blind alley of a formula. No doubt his artifices are 
extremely curious and tremendously clever. What is more, only 
a superior intellect could manage to keep them up. But they are 
artifices, nevertheless, and not sublime creative art. 


Mario Puccini 


EAST WIND: WEST WIND 
East Winp, by Amy LowE Lt, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
SetecTED Poems oF Cart SANDBURG, edited by REBECCA West, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tue CANDLE IN THE CABIN, by VACHEL Linpsay, D. Appleton & 
Co. 

ScaRLET AND MELLow, dy ALFRED KreymBoroG, Boni & Liveright. 

Dark OF THE Moon, by Sara TEASDALE, Macmillan Co. 

Tuose Nor Exect, dy Leonre Apams, Robert M. McBride & Co. 

Troy Park, dy Eprru Srrwe.u, 4. 4. Knopf. 

HumoresquE, 6y HUMBERT Wo Fe, Henry Holt & Co. 

Ir is now a decade and a half since the Victorian roses proved to 
be of very dusty paper, while the latest lilies began to goggle 
their tongues. Now there comes a slight lull in the journalists’ 
occupations; so we may ask ourselves just what the past fifteen 
years have accomplished. The mailbag answers with a packet of 
books bearing the names of half a dozen American and two trans- 
Atlantic poets. 

Of the Americans, Amy Lowell, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lind- 
say, Alfred Kreymborg, and Sara Teasdale prove that some of 
these who first raised their voices about 1914 have survived both 
war and peace. 

“East Wind,” Amy Lowell’s penultimate volume of poetry, is 
a collection of dramatic studies in the neuroses of the New Eng- 
land countryside. None of these pieces are either lyrical or sym- 
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bolic; they are rather the product of Miss Lowell’s instinct for the 
stage, which went so deep and was so completely misunderstood 
by those critics who believe that all poetry is but a kind of public 
diary. These thirteen monologues and dialogues are intended for 
recitation; consequently their full effect is not visible on the 
printed page. The subjects range from a lonely maiden lady who 
has come to find something responsive in an old doll, to a may 
who insanely believes that the grass is swarming to devour him, 
In “Rosebud Wall Paper,” a deserted husband develops un. 
knowingly the instinct of magic; “A Dracula of the Hills” needs 
but another touch to fall completely into a supernatural order of 
events. How characteristic of New England these tales are, 
perhaps only the New Englander will appreciate. Not very long 
ago, every town had its crank and its hermit; just such tales as 
these were the common gossip. Any New Englander can furnish 
his own parallels from real life. 

Wholly different in approach, technique, and dialect are the 
“Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg.” The editor, Miss Rebeca 
West, has reduced his four volumes to about a third in bulk, 
making an admirable selection. I miss only three favorites of 
mine: “Limited,” “Nocturne in a Deserted Brickyard,” and “In 
Tall Grass”; but if we have lost these temporarily, we have also 
lost various dynamiters and great, dirty mothers, whose value, 
social as well as poetic, may be questioned. Miss West’s honest 
and tactful introduction will be of intense interest to those Ameri- 
cans who want to know what Chicago looks like to foreign eyes. 

Sandburg’s poems are just as fresh to-day as when they were 
first published. One may indeed see more clearly how he began by 
combining the sweep of Whitman with the precision of the Ima- 
gists; but Sandburg even at the very first was Sandburg. His city 
and prairie-scapes are his own; so is his genuine love for the 
people (preferably poor); and his cadences, baffling till read 
aloud, are as individually musical as ever. “Chicago” still 
builds up to its climax; the vowels of “Cool Tombs” are still 
pure as water. And one is still puzzled as to the exact difference 
between a cahoot and galoot. 

Vachel Lindsay’s new volume, “The Candle in the Cabin,” 's 
also of the West, but with a difference, not only from Sandburg 
but from his own earlier work. Here are no more boom-lays, 
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clangarangas, and Daniel jazzes, but the lyrical result of a camp- 
ing trip in Glacier National Park. Once in a while the mountains, 
with storms for war-bonnets and with earthquakes for ponies, 
charge by like lightning in the sight of slow heaven; but more 
often the poet lingers over the curious blossoms that spring and 
vanish upon their sides. These he celebrates in fragile and un- 


| sustained improvisations. Suns and fogs and beds of pine become 


backgrounds for dragon flies like aeroplanes. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with the author’s unique “Spencerian” pictures, 
signed occasionally with Egyptian hieroglyphs. At least one of 
them—the “Coeur d’Aléne”—-seems to be built up from his own 
initials. 

Alfred Kreymborg’s genial personality reappears in his new 


' volume, “Scarlet and Mellow.” Of all contemporary poets he is 


perhaps (in the strictest sense ) a lyricist, as his poems are intended 
to be sung with a musical accompaniment. Deprived of score and 
mandolute, they are shorn of half their poignancy; their form 
is none the less both freer and tighter than ordinary patterns— 
for such is the result of music, as the Elizabethans proved long 
since. Emotionally these poems are more mellow than scarlet: 
they are love poems, quiet, married, kindly, and introspective. 
Technically, they are individual without being eccentric. 

Sara Teasdale’s “Dark of the Moon” is a collection of lyrics in 
the usual sense: “For permission to set any of the poems to music, 
application should be made to the author.” Miss Teasdale is 
essentially a poet of brief, melodious moments, playing subtle 
variations on the quatrain, of which perhaps two-thirds of the 
book is composed. She has a good sense of nature, which she ex- 
presses in lines of a surprising happiness of turn. Her charm is 
well sustained, without once falling into “prettiness,” though 
sometimes she is guilty of valuing her purely personal reactions 
higher than her audience may. (About one-fifth of her poems 
begins with the word “I.”) Her achievement may best be meas- 
ured when one appreciates the difficulty of distinguishing oneself 
ina line crowded with competitors; and among quatrainists she 
is certainly distinguished. 

Léonie Adams is a newcomer with her “Those Not Elect.” She 
deals chiefly with hearts, delicate ladies, and death. Her subtle 
rhythms, thoughts, and emotions fragilely echo the Pre-Rapha- 
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elite decorators. “Home Coming” shows that she can be clear— 
indeed, “crystal” is one of her favorite words; but too often she 
does not bother to explain what she is talking about, as though 
she felt that her very real personality were not sufficient! ly poeti- 
cal in itself, and that artificiality and indirectness were necessary 
to make her work literature. Her syntax is sometimes excessively 
obscure, thanks to a fondness for inversion; one really must think 
some time before resolving her “Grieved henie alone to lovers’ 
hearts are kin, That for no ransom brooded things forego” into 
“Grieved hearts, that forego brooded things for no ransom, 
alone are kin to lovers’ hearts.” Yet for all this, her poems reveal 
a genuine poetic instinct which as yet is on the road to self- 
discovery. 

Equally obscure, and equally fond of “crystal,” but otherwise 
wholly different, is the work of Edith Sitwell. Her “Troy Park” 
is a book for radical youth to try its teeth on. In these delicate and 
fantastic poems, the grass sighs, cackles, whines; flowers clang, 
cluck like hens, sigh, and trill; the fire caws; the light is “sour 
and creaking”; plants and stars howl; a mirror chirps; curls 
giggle; shades are hoarse; and smells are like bells. So much 
sense-confusion (almost always of sight into sound) is amusing; 
but we remember how not so many years ago our elders insincerely 
professed amusement at the eccentricities of Amy Lowell’s early 
flora. Miss Sitwell has outdone the Imagists by transcending sen- 
sation itself; when possible, she records overtones only. Difi- 
culties arise when her overtones and the reader’s do not coincide. 
What, for example, does “jangle” suggest? According to her, 
ringlets, a pear tree, night, and midnight suns “jangle”—does 
she not, perhaps, really mean “dangle”? Or does she conceive of 
her pear tree as a sort of wind bells, which would jangle sweetly 
in a light breeze if they could? A delightful idea; but one needs 
help; otherwise one may have floating unchecked in his brain 
“sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” In short, “jangle” 
tends to be an unpleasant sound, on the whole, and one guesses 
that Miss Sitwell has miscalculated her overtone. 

Such missteps are genuine misfortune in work whose highly 
decorative quality is indicated by a great fondness for such words 
as “like” and “as.” 

Spiritually, Miss Sitwell seems to be French, rather than Brit- 
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sh or American (although she suggests Donald Evans and Allen 
Norton, and acknowledges indebtedness to Gertrude Stein). Her 
atmospheric clarity as of an early summer day, her neo-classical 
and crystalline languor, and her ingenious preciosities—all belong 
to the school of Valery and Mallarmé. 

But if “Troy Park” is French, Humbert Wolfe’s “Hu- 
moresque” is certainly British, for all its Pierrots. British taste 
«o-day seems to be towards a dream of childhood—towards Ara- 
bian romances, ballads, pantomimes, nursery rhymes, and all the 
delectable ingenuities of make-believe, “when we were very 
young.” Mr. Wolfe’s lyrics are grouped into five “acts” of a 
ale of thwarted love, wherein “every man of you is once Pierrot, 
and every woman always is Pierrette.” Elsewhere Pierrot says his 
real name is Adam. Thus the cosmic peeps through the cosmetics. 
Mr. Wolfe occasionally turns a very neat epigram in his quat- 
rains; at other times, as in “Jazz,” he commits doggerel. 

So we come to the bottom of the mail-bag. And what is its 
moral? The moral is that several people to-day are writing poetry 
of a technical proficiency unknown since the days of Swinburne; 
and that each one has an individuality which, whether forced or 
undeveloped, is conscious of its own value. In a century, the 
proper survivors shall be selected; to-day, prophecy is futile. But 
one may expect confidently that there will be survivors. 

S. Foster Damon 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD 
ScIENCE AND THE MopERN Wor p; and RELIGION IN THE MAKING; 
by A. N. WurreHeaD, Macmillan Co. 

Ir one were asked to describe the mental climate prevailing in the 
Western world during the last seventy-five years, I think one 
would have to dwell chiefly on the acute discomfort that reflective 
men have felt in trying to live simultaneously in two different 
and antagonistic worlds. On the one hand is the world presented 
by materialistic science—“a dull affair, soundless, scentless, color- 
less; merely the hurrying of material endlessly, meaninglessly.” 
Its theoretical and practical triumphs are such that no one can 
doubt its truth. And yet “it is quite unbelievable.” For on the 
other hand is the world in which humanity finds its native air: the 
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world of religion, of conduct, of art, and of enjoyment, where 
freedom and purpose and value are the fundamental realities 
It was the problem of reconciling these two world-pictures thz 
gave to the nineteenth century its tone of pained perplexity, of 
skepticism that would sacrifice everything except intellectua| 
honesty to be delivered from skepticism. This is the situation 
which Professor Whitehead confronts in the first of the two books 
under review. In one way, of course, there is nothing new in this 
analysis of our predicament. “The Conflict between Religion and 
Science,” “The Problem of Man’s Place in Nature,” “Mechanism 
and Teleology”—the phrases and the thing they describe are alike 
familiar. But I recall no writer who brings the problem home with 
such force and vividness and poignancy as Professor Whitehead, 
Those amiable optimists who assure us that the problem no longer 
exists would do well to read this book before they cry peace where 
there is no peace. We are not out of the woods yet. “This radical 
inconsistency at the basis of modern thought accounts for much 
that is half-hearted and wavering in our civilization. It would be 
going too far to say that it distracts thought. It enfeebles it, by 
reason of the inconsistency lurking in the background.” 

The author attacks the problem from two sides. First the his- 
torical. He asks the question, How did the scientific picture of 
the world come into being? Beginning with the work of the 
Greek thinkers, passing on to the Middle Ages, and then survey- 
ing the contributions of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, he 
shows how the essential scientific concepts and principles were 
worked out and co-ordinated. His account is much more than a 
mere history of science. What he gives us is not a sequence of 
abstract ideas but the growth of mind. His interest lies in analyz- 
ing the complex process by which the postulates of science first 
hardened into dogmas and then became almost instinctive, form- 
ing part of the subconscious equipment of educated minds. Thus 
at every stage he points out the interactions between science on 
the one hand and philosophy, art, religion, and literature on the 
other. This breadth of comprehension makes the narrative rich, 
suggestive, and absorbing. Professor Whitehead is a perfect ex- 
ample of “the synoptic mind.” 

The second avenue of approach is philosophical. Here he 
undertakes to show that the error of materialism consists in re- 
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garding its abstract scheme of things as an exhaustive account of 
concrete reality. He does this in two ways. First, he delineates 
his own metaphysical theory, which he thinks provides a method 
of harmonizing the two world-pictures. From this position he is 
able to detect and point out the inadequacy of the various in- 
tellectual constructions of science as he passes them in review. 

This part of his argument will not appeal so strongly to his 
readers, for his thought is not only of extraordinary difficulty and 
subtlety, but, as readers of his other books know, it is expressed in 
a technical vocabulary which is almost as repellent as it is exact. 
Nevertheless, even if our understanding of his own doctrine is 
vague, his critical method of writing history gives a perspective 
and a dramatic value to his narrative which a more dispassionate 
inquiry would miss. His second way of demonstrating the limita- 
tions of mechanistic theories is to show, particularly by reference 
to the quantum theory and the theory of relativity, that in the 
field of scientific research itself the old materialism is proving in- 
sufficient. “The progress of science has now reached a turning 
point. The stable foundations of physics have broken up: also for 
the first time physiology is asserting itself as an effective body of 
knowledge, as distinct from a scrap heap. The old foundations 
of scientific thought are becoming unintelligible. Time, space, 
matter, material, ether, electricity, mechanism, organism, con- 
figuration, structure, pattern, function, all require reinterpreta- 
tion. What is the sense of talking about a mechanical explanation 
when you do not know what you mean by mechanics?” 

“Religion in the Making” consists of four Lowell Lectures. 
The book’s method and purpose may be indicated by three quota- 
tions disengaged from their contexts and here pieced together: 
“The dogmas of religion are the attempts to formulate in precise 
terms the truths disclosed in the religious experience of mankind. 
In exactly the same way the dogmas of physical science are the 
attempts to formulate in precise terms the truths disclosed in the 
sense-perception of mankind. . . . Though dogmas have their 
measure of truth, which is unalterable, in their precise forms they 
are narrow, limitative, and alterable: in effect untrue, when 
carried over beyond the proper scope of their utility. . . . Progress 
in truth—truth of science and truth of religion—is mainly a 
progress in the forming of concepts, in discarding artificial ab- 
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stractions or partial metaphors, and in evolving notions which 
strike more deeply into the root of reality.” Specifically, then, 
the book is an attempt to show on a small scale what the funda. 
mental and permanent intuitions of religion are and how they 
must be modified and reinterpreted so as to be brought i into alli- 
ance with a scientific cosmology. The present reviewer must con- 
fess that he has been unable to form a coherent picture either of 
what Professor Whitehead means by religion or of the philo- 
sophical transformations he proposes in the conception of God or 
the problem of evil. One of the impediments to understanding 
is to be found in the fact that Professor Whitehead’s style, whic h 
runs naturally to condensation, is here moulded to idieienl com- 
pactness by the limits of his space. The result is that sometimes 
he is forced into the obscurity of his peculiar terminology, some- 
times into the obscurity of esoteric utterance, as in this passage: 
“The world is at once a passing shadow and a final fact. The 
shadow is passing into the fact, so as to be constitutive of it; and 
yet the fact is prior to the shadow. There is a kingdom of heaven 
prior to the actual passage of actual things, and there is the same 
kingdom finding its completion through the accomplishment of 
this passage.” The book is valuable, I think, partly because it 
abounds in brief, profound, and memorable insights—“Religion 
is force of belief cleansing the inward parts.” “Religion is what 
the individual does with his solitariness.” “Christianity has always 
been a religion seeking a metaphysic, in contrast to Buddhism 
which is a metaphysic generating a religion.” It is also valuable 
because it exhibits again the synoptic mind, a mind thoroughly at 
home in science and yet beautifully sensitive and faithful to the 
manifestations of the religious impulse. 


CuHar.es A. BENNETT 


DEAD SOULS AND LIVE ONES 


EvenrnGs on A Farm Near DiKankKA; THE OVERCOAT AND OTHER 
Srorres; and Deap Sours; by Nrikotay Gosot, translated by 
ConsTANCE GARNETT, 3 wols., A. A. Knopf. 


Tue first of Russia’s great prose writers has long waited for an 
efficient translator. And, surely, Mrs. Garnett is efficient. Some- 
thing more than efficiency, it must be confessed, is needed for the 
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translation of some of the passages of Gogol’s fluid, ecstatic prose, 
and only a writer who is himself creative might do it well. But 
very few of our creative writers take to translation, and fewer still 
know the flexible Slav tongue. The Russians are far more fortu- 
nate as regards their renderings of the English classics. Neverthe- 
less, one must do Mrs. Garnett justice. Her translation of Gogol 
is the best we have yet had, and a more laudable enterprise has 
never been undertaken than this belated publication of Gogol’s 
collected works. 

“The father of the Russian novel,” Nikolay Gogol, remains 
one of the most significant and most discussed figures in Russian 
literature, both as creator and human being. Never, indeed, in all 
literary history, has there been a case where it has been more 
difficult to separate a man from his work. And yet Gogol is by no 
means an intimate writer, in the sense in which we understand 
the term. He is not, strictly speaking, an autobiographic author; 
his characters all appear to have independent lives, quite apart 
from himself. I have used the word “appear” advisedly; for there 
is little doubt that he fastened some of his own blemishes to his 
characters—Gogol once asked, “Is there not something of Khles- 
takov in myself?””—and he was equally generous in his attribution 
of his own heroic aspirations to his earlier, more romantic, types. 
He was, in fact, burdened with more than his share of “com- 
plexes”—hated word!—and a critic with Freudian tendencies has 
lately had a good time with him. 

The truth is, Gogol was a frustrated character, and this gave 
him a sensitive, almost microscopic vision of other people’s faults. 
Drifting as he did from his youthful romantic mood to mordant 
realism, he was able to see the tedium of our banal existence with 
eyes so alert that nothing, however petty, escaped them, and this 
pettiness became an altogether gigantic, preposterous affair, 
dwarfing nobility and aspiration, and, in its way, quite comic, as 
all distortion is bound to be. “Don’t blame the mirror if your face 
is crooked,” runs a Russian proverb, and Gogol amplified the 
sensitiveness of the glass to reflect the tiniest blemish, so that 
caricature was the result. But here was no caricature of mere 
persons, but of the whole of Russia; so that when Gogol read 
“Dead Souls” to Pushkin, who gave him the idea for the book, 
Pushkin exclaimed: “What a sad place Russia is!” “Dead Souls,” 
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Gogol’s last creative work, is the Russian “Inferno”; it was when 
he wanted to recant and write a sequel to it, a kind of “Paradiso,” 
that the débacle of his life came, in a manner not unlike that of 
Tolstoy’s, which came later, when he gave up his art and tried to 
become a reformer. 

The fact is, Gogol’s Paradiso is already contained, or rather 
implied, in his earlier works, and his development towards the 
vision which produced “Dead Souls” was gradual and progressive, 
In this sense, the chronicle of his life and work is illuminating, 
Beginning with “Evenings on a Farm Near Dikanka,” tales built 
on folk legends, lyrical and romantic in mood, Gogol runs 
through a whole gamut of literary genres: grotesques and ara- 
besques, romance, epic, realistic pathos, comedy, farce, until in 
“Dead Souls” he arrives at tragedy, in which all his earlier moods 
are curiously blended, with the comic motif perversely dominating 
the whole. He has indeed created something which is a contradic- 
tion in terms: an epic of pettiness. Then came years of self-lacera- 
tion, of despair and half-madness. He was a man without belief 
wanting to believe. And in one of his fits he burned the completed 
second part of “Dead Souls,” for what reason we do not know. 
Death was logical. It followed a week of praying and fasting in 
1852, and his last words were, “Give me the ladder, the ladder!” 
which have been compared with Goethe’s “More light! More 
light!” 

Mrs. Garnett’s translation includes, so far, four volumes. The 
only important works still missing from her series are “Taras 
Bulba,” a superb epic and Odyssey of Cossack life, and “The 
Revisor,” sometimes called “The Inspector-General,” the best 
comedy in the Russian language, which portrays the corruption 
of Russian official life. For sheer lyrical exuberance, there is noth- 
ing in the Russian language to equal “Evenings on a Farm Near 
Dikanka.” It was Gogol’s first work (published in book form in 
1831, when he was twenty-two), and it was also the first work to 
usher in the era of modern Russian prose. It is only necessary to 
add that there has been nothing like it since. And it is strange to 
reflect that the man who first brought humor and joy into Russian 
literature was also the man to introduce its gloom. It was as if 
some Englishman of the Elizabethan era had begun by writing 
like Marlowe and ended by writing like Webster; as if he were 
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the first and the last in one. For Gogol is not only Gogol; he is 
also, in a sense, Chekhov. 

His most epoch-making story before “Dead Souls” is a short 
tale entitled in Mrs. Garnett’s translation “The Overcoat,” which 
has sometimes been translated as “The Cloak.” It was Dostoievsky 
who said, “We have all issued from ‘The Cloak.’ ” For here that 
element of pity, for which Russian literature is famous, first 
appears. Gogol was the first Russian to write about humble 
people, and in so doing he also created a tradition. 

It cannot be said that Gogol does not owe something to foreign 
influences. He began writing his masterpiece, “Dead Souls,” after 
reading the “Pickwick Papers” and “Don Quixote,” and it con- 
tains something of the exaggerated humor of the first and the 
sense of quest of the second. It is by no means a mere blend, but 
has fundamental qualities of originality, and, as a criticism of life 
—the life that is not necessarily limited to the Russians—it attains 
a degree of universality that should make it a classic in whatever 
language it may be read. For though the book deals in the first 
place with literal “dead souls,” serfs who have died, the term is 
now generally interpreted to be symbolic of the living as well as 
of the dead. 

Joun Cournos 


REVISED VIEWS OF NATIONAL HEROES 


Grorce WasHINGTON: THE IMAGE AND THE Man, by WiLiiaM E. 
Woopwarp, Boni & Liveright. 

Tue Famity Lire or GeorGE WasHINGTON, by CHARLES Moore, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Grorce WasHINGTON: THE Human BEING AND THE Hero, by 
Rupert HuGHEs, William Morrow & Co. 

An AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, compiled by Na- 
THANIEL W. STEPHENSON, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by PHILuips RussELi, Brentano’s. 
BioGRAPHIES are sometimes more significant for reflecting the 
characteristics of the times in which they are written than those of 
the persons with whom they deal. Parson Weems, who gave us 
the immortal cherry tree story, was an uncritical son of a genera- 
tion which had a rather naive idea of the grandeur of the heroes 
of the Revolution. Irving’s volumes present a Washington satis- 
tying to an America beginning to be conscious of itself and of its 
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power, and, at the same time, passing into the Victorian Period, 
Mr. Woodward's s “Washington” reflects the iconoclastic attitude 
which has characterized so much of the writing in the United 
States since the Great War. We have been deluged with an ay. 
lanche of novels, plays, and poems in which a spade is vigorously 
called a spade. The remark has become current that every intel- 
lectual renaissance has been ushered in by such a period of idol. 
breaking. Mr. Woodward, “author of ‘Bunk,’ ‘Lottery,’ etc,” 
has undertaken the task of de-bunking the Father of his Country 
That super-man of Marshall’s biography and Stuart’s portrait 
can no longer be accepted by the sophisticated set of the present 
day. With little previous training and with plenty of twentieth. 
century American cocksureness, Mr. Woodward plunges into a 
difficult field where the evidence is large in mass and varied in 
character. He emerges with such interesting conclusions as that 
Washington “was like a small and pugnacious terrier walking up 
and down and barking before a yard full of large and equally 
pugnacious foes” or that he “moved through the world like a 
thinking hand.” Perhaps this latter is intended for psycho-analy- 
sis—a very modern and very popular trend. Certainly Mr. Wood- 
ward does not forget that this is the age of Freud; he is never 
truer to his day and generation than when he proceeds to a brief 
but spirited commentary on the sexual characteristics of Tom 
Paine, the radical. From first to last Mr. Woodward is indeed 
iconoclastic; but such iconoclasm can hardly be said to point to an 
intellectual renaissance. 

Mr. Russell’s “Franklin” is also significant of certain modern 
trends. In a day when journalism has developed into a mighty 
business, he has produced a piece of unusually good journalism. 
Mr. Russell had the fortune to discover some unpublished Frank- 
lin letters—a scoop. They related to the genial philosopher’s re- 
lations with women. He has exploited them, together with other 
material of a similar nature, to give a certain sensationalism to 
his narrative. Mr. Russell’s treatment is light, interesting, quite 
suitable for a magazine that advertises a circulation of millions. 
His book is not, however, of any particular significance as a pot- 
trait of one of the greatest and most complex personalities of 
modern times. 

Modern biographical writing is developing into two quite 
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distinct forms with quite distinct objectives, though both are often 
found within a single work. One type of study presents the man 
and his times with the emphasis on both, tracing the exchange of 
influences between them. Such works tend to limit themselves to 
the public life of the subject and often, when considering little 
known minor figures, make excellent doctoral dissertations. The 
other type is an effort to accomplish that most difficult of tasks, 
the reconstruction and portrayal of the dynamic personality be- 
hind the great man’s public life. Mr. Moore’s “Family Life of 
George Washington” is such a study. The result of painstaking 
research, it presents with rare charm of style the domestic sur- 
roundings of the greatest of Virginia planters. It is not a com- 
plete character sketch; it pictures but an aspect of Washington. 
Yet from its pages stands forth the man, dignified, reserved, hu- 
man, tempted in all things like unto ourselves. 

Mr. Hughes’s “Washington” is a more ambitious effort to 
penetrate the mystery of a human personality. He marshals a 
vast amount of evidence and offers carefully considered judg- 
ments founded thereon. He is careful to keep his inferences quite 
distinct from his evidence. One may quarrel with him—when did 
two men ever precisely agree about a third?—but not with his 
methods or his facts. In this first of two volumes he has made a 
real contribution to the literature of Washington. 

Perhaps the most interesting of contemporary studies of van- 
ished personalities is Mr. Stephenson’s “Autobiography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” A man sometimes reveals himself most clearly in 
moments of self-forgetfulness when he is absorbed in the task 
of the hour. Taking advantage of this fact, Mr. Stephenson has 
with great skill culled from the letters and speeches of the great 
war president those sentences and paragraphs which afford a 
glimpse into the inner man. In a true sense this is a pioneering 
venture and is eminently well done. The picture of Lincoln 
grows out of the carefully conceived arrangement of these frag- 
ments, interspersed with just enough editorial comment to make 
them intelligible. But the Lincoln found between these covers 
is not the image in the mind of the editor. The editor merely says: 
“Here is the man; judge for yourself.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Moore, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Stephenson 
also represent significant modern trends. As never before, civi- 
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lized man is interested in his racial past. He digs among dusty ang 
often filthy ruins, trying to visualize civilizations that have long 
since vanished from the earth. He works over the records of other 
days to discover those forces which have made for the progres 
and the decay of human societies. A part of this vast enterprise of 
research and scholarship is the effort to recover the personalities 
of the great figures of other ages. And what is it all for? Tha 
the men of to-day and to-morrow may know the path which has 
brought us to the present and what manner of men were those who 
have gone before us. 
Ravpu H. Gasrie 


PHILOSOPHY MADE EASY 

Tue Story oF PuiLosopuy, d6y Witt Durant, Simon & Schuster, 
Ir has occurred to Dr. Durant to put into the form of a book a 
set of lectures on the history of philosophy, just such lectures as 
the sophomore in any reputable university might have the privi- 
lege of hearing if he chose. Behold, it has become a best seller, for 
strange to say, nobody ever thought of doing this before. The 
author is skilful in keeping close to the sophomore level of in- 
telligence. Naturally many grown-up sophomores have hailed 
“The Story of Philosophy” with a sincere joy. 

What most strikes the academic reader is the orthodoxy of the 
whole thing. It is reasonably accurate in what it chooses to men- 
tion, though the choices are often arbitrary enough, and there is 
rarely any novelty of interpretation. Dr. Durant has no thesis to 
defend, except to regret that kings have so seldom been philoso- 
phers, and philosophers have so seldom been married. His witti- 
cisms are sometimes refreshing, and sometimes a bit annoying. 
His love for a good story has led him to devote many pages to 
the amusing biography of Voltaire. It is well to call attention 
again to the now often neglected volumes of Herbert Spencer. 
But why spend many pages in summarizing his most doubtful 
theories? Let us grant, on the other hand, that there is much of 
profit in the book—Dr. Durant’s summary and criticism of 
Schopenhauer and his criticism of Nietzsche are good enough to 
make the fortune of any book. 

It is well to have such a work available. It is also well that those 
who have read it, and it alone, should be warned that they do not 
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vet know philosophy. It is written as Lewes wrote the history of 
philosophy, with a subtle depreciation of anything that threatens 
to be really profound, anything ultimate, as being un-utilitarian 
and inhuman, and hence unreal. Dr. Durant loves the valleys and 
the friendly lights of human habitations, and not the storm-swept 
uplands, the grim snow-peaks, and the unapproachable stars. But 
philosophy should be the destroyer of illusions, and of human 
conceit. Therefore, let no one be deluded into believing that, with- 
out effort and without toil, by the mere fireside reading of a pleas- 
ant book, that tells us only those things that are humanly easy to 
understand, one can come to think for oneself the real thoughts 
of a Plato, a Spinoza, a Kant. 
Harry T. Cosre.io 


WAYS OF ESCAPE 


RouUNDABOUT TO CANTERBURY, Jy CHaARLEs S. Brooks, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 
SUNLIGHT IN New Granapa, by WitiiAM McF eer, Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

Tue Lirrrce Wor p, dy STELLA Benson, Macmillan Co. 

ALONG THE Roap, dy ALpous Hux.ey, George H. Doran Co. 

Tue Lonpon PERAMBULATOR, by JAMEs Bone, A. 4. Knopf. 
Eacn of these books of travel impressions is naturally marked 
rather by the personality of the author than by new or startling 
contributions to our knowledge. All except Miss Benson’s pro- 
ceed in a leisurely manner without exciting adventures or the dis- 
comforts of actual locomotion. All except Mr. Bone’s owe their 
being to curiosity or the desire to escape from boredom, as Mr. 
Huxley says of himself. As he walks about in the south of Eng- 
land, Mr. Brooks takes time to jot down pleasant verses and wise 
epigrams, to chat with village characters, to muse and let his fancy 
play over ruins, to speculate on the problems of everyday life, and 
to reveal his insinuating good humor. He is slow in getting started 
and from time to time reminds us that he is at a task and must 
finish the book; but we are led to forgive him because his digres- 
sions reveal delightful moods and sentiments together with a 
measure of sound criticism, as in the aside on the “Pickwick 
Papers.” The drawings by Julia Flory are in sympathy with the 
text but they are less captivating than those she added to Mr. 
Brooks’s earlier volume, “A Thread of English Road.” 
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“Sunlight in New Granada” is not strong enough to win us ty 
try it as a cure. The attractions beyond the inhospitable coast are 
not alluring; we are not won to Colombia. In spite of this thought. 
ful observer’s descriptive passages and mature reflections, his 
reservations about our own type of republic with our American 
intolerance of foreign modes of living, one is far from wishing to 
hurry away to Bogota or Antioquia or “the finest coffee in the 
world.” The author is at his best in analyzing these “modern 
mediaevals,” who are so different from us as to lead us to think 
that what he says of the peasants of Magdalena is true of all: “[t 
is inescapable, that illusion of being extra-terrestrial visitants, the 
winged victors of space and time. It steals into the heart and en- 
genders that delicate and fugitive sentiment one has for the folk 
in fairy tales and ancient legends. For with all your good will and 
uplifting sympathy, that is about as near as you will get to the 
business and bosoms of these alien rustic souls.” It can be gathered 
from this quotation that the author “found the physical difficulties 
of travelling far less than the precipitous crags of racial prejudice 
and diverse cultural altitudes.” 

In her staccato sketches, reprinted from newspapers and mag:- 
zines, Miss Benson gives lively accounts of her experiences in this 
country, in China, Japan, and India. The skill and style of the re- 
porter are everywhere apparent. Certain paragraphs concerning 
Yunnan, “a piece of China mislaid by the world,” are as if you 
had grimly planted a dictaphone near at hand to betray somebody, 
in this instance a missionary—an American woman—at her un- 
loveliest. The purple patches are not numerous; but there is one 
of singular vividness. It is where, in the first few pages on India, 
with sudden power and weird clairvoyance the author seems to 
creep into and understand the minds of the sacred bulls at Ben- 
ares. Her own drawings quaintly imitate the Oriental manner and 
catch the spirit of the scene. 

The volumes of Aldous Huxley and James Bone differ from 
each other and stand apart from the first three. While the air of 
weary superiority is not wholly absent from the essays and notes, 
“Along the Road” yields a truer image of fine gifts sincerely 
applied than such a novel as “Crome Yellow.” The kind of essay 
which defies perfect sequence and challenges one’s thought to 
follow into most unexpected and fascinating by-paths requires 4 
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richly stocked mind and a rare technique. Huxley has both. He can 
deftly hit off the snobbery of travel and of guide-books, convey 
the thrill of grand scenery, propound and defend arresting judg- 
ments on pictorial art, study but decline to meet fellow travellers, 
idealize the man of science, jest about automobiles, Conxolus, and 
the “Britannica,” visualize the decayed splendor of the past, and 
impose new conditions for popular music, all with a flair which 
neither Max Beerbohm nor Hilaire Belloc can surpass. He is quite 
sound in maintaining that only artists of exceptional ability can 
hold excessive learning and still produce good art. While knowl- 
edge breeds sympathy, “our sympathy,” he continues, “is so vast 
and we are so afraid of showing ourselves intolerant towards the 
things we ought to like, that we have begun to love in our all- 
embracing way not merely the highest, in whatever convention, 
when we see it, but the lowest too.” And what he has to say about 
the use of leisure would do credit to a social philosopher. 

James Bone, London correspondent of “The Manchester 
Guardian,” has recorded twenty years of observation in “The 
London Perambulator,” and Muirhead Bone, the famous etcher, 
adds sixteen notable drawings. The result is unique among books 
on the subject and is worthy the noble setting given it by the pub- 
lisher. If Anatole France loves even the smells of Paris, James 
Bone loves everything that is London, the Portland stone of her 
buildings, the mists, the winding stairways and ominous nooks of 
the Four Inns, the clubs, the streets, the shops, the river with its 
craft and watermen, and especially the odd characters trafficking 
at corners and by-ways. Most of us look at London, but listen: 
after all sights have faded, the low thunder of the city vibrates in 
the memory. Mr. Bone, however, says, “The character of London 
is its bulk and multitude, and the quality of London is its acci- 
dentalness. It never seems to have set out to be or to look like a 
capital.” 

There are scores of sentences which disclose the delicate votary 
feeling his way to describe with restrained ardor the charms of the 
beloved. For style and content the book is like a symphony, so 
moving are the qualities of harmony and human pathos. One puts 
down the handsome quarto at the last with the feeling that a great 
revealer of values in man and man’s works has taken us into his 
confidence. So well has James Bone learned from his passion the 
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secret of its magic thrall that he succeeds in casting its spell ove; 
us. One passage must suffice to show the distinction of his style: 
“The London lover likes to remember that it was in London 
Whistler discovered the nocturne. In the wide reaches of the river 
at night he found the silence and space in the midst of the com. 
plicated resounding town that his exasperated nature sought, and 
into these nocturnes he has imparted a strange tension of beauty 3s 
though at any moment something might snap, and the chartered 
Thames and its warehouses and lights along the banks might sud- 
denly not be there, only a wide, nameless creek, with forests at its 
swampy sides, swooning under the night.” 
Puivip Becker Goerz 


REFORMERS 


My APPRENTICESHIP, by BEATRICE WEBB, Longmans, Green & Co, 

Forty Years oF It, by BRanp Wuit Lock, D. Appleton & Co. 

THE ConFESSIONS OF A REFORMER, 4y FREpERIC C. Howe, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue daughter of an English capitalist, arriving at young woman- 
hood in the ’seventies, wanted a career. She achieved, as everybody 
knows, a brilliant one. Although this career has happened to be 
that of a sociologist, it is by no means students of social theory 
alone who will find Mrs. Webb’s story engrossing. There are 
many reasons why this clear, well-considered, honest narrative 
which she calls “My Apprenticeship,” distinguished in form, in- 
tentionally crammed with richly informing detail but innocent of 
prolixity or inadvertence, is not only profoundly interesting at the 
moment but will doubtless seem of even greater value in years to 
come. It has the solid authenticity of a classic. Already the ’seven- 
ties and ’eighties are receding into a legendary fog. Here are realis- 
tic pages that restore their significant aspects. Already the period is 
beginning to seem unreal when people didn’t mind being called 
reformers, because they were able to believe so simply in Reform 
itself. (“The disadvantages of being classed as a reformer are not, 
I am sure, sufficiently appreciated,” gently observes Brand Whit- 
lock, who must know.) Mrs. Webb reinterprets all that. Now, 
too, we have come to the point where women are beginning to take 
their own part in the work of the world rather coolly. This book 
informingly harks back to a time when such was not the case. 
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Here, however, is a paradox. Mrs. Webb, disdainful of femi- 
nist doctrine, is at very great pains to avoid the attitude of a 
woman pioneer, to avoid offering her triumphs as a demonstra- 
tion of what women can wrest from life—or contribute to it. Pro- 
woman agitation has always bored her in such a degree that she 
openly opposed suffrage for women. She refused at one point to 


F undertake a study of women’s labor because, evidently, she con- 


sidered it unnecessary and tiresome to focus her mind on women 
as such. In explanation of what may fairly be called this strain of 
perversity, Mrs. Webb herself says: “At the root of my anti- 
feminism lay the fact that I had never myself suffered the dis- 
abilities assumed to arise from my sex.” Nor did this exceptional 
woman’s acquaintance with the lives of others ensnare her for a 
moment in the “cause” of women. She didn’t see it as a cause. 
Beatrice Potter had accomplished much when she married 
Sidney Webb at the age of thirty-four—the event with which this 
volume closes. But her life previous to this “working comradeship 
founded in a common faith and made perfect by marriage” she 
insists on regarding as an apprenticeship merely—an apprentice- 
ship of elaborate experiment and exalted standards, uninfluenced, 
of course, by the economic factor. Born into an important and 
powerful milieu, the girl had gifts of ambition, intelligence, ca- 
pacity to work, and will power. Family life was her university. 
Herbert Spencer—however lightly regarded as a philosopher! — 
was a household figure; such men as Frederic Harrison and 
Francis Galton enter familiarly into the story. The father, an 
international man of affairs, discussed every concern with his 
daughters and took them about the world with him. Any gaps in 
this education the lonely, unhappy, sickly, probably somewhat 
priggish, and certainly indomitable, child herself supplied. Sub- 
jects omitted by her governess she grimly taught herself, and 
learned, alone, how to read with method and how to remember 
what she read. Later, she cautiously permitted herself a few Lon- 
don seasons. She watched experiments in philanthropy and re- 
form. She underwent religious experiences on which she lays 
especial stress. All this time she knew that she wanted to write, 
having even at times “the vulgar wish to write a novel” and be- 
lieving still that by temperament she is less a sociologist than a 
“descriptive psychologist.” Each year she came to know more 
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clearly what she wanted to write about. Unswayed, she carefully 
explains, by any secret tears over the sorrows of. the world, but 
jot by jot convincing herself that the “craft,” as she rather 
curiously terms it, of a social investigator lay within her power, 
she finally made her choice. Few persons know so thoroughly wha: 
they are about. An American college girl of to-day, looking cheer- 
fully and a little carelessly about her for a “job,” could scarcely 
conceive of regarding her own life with such vast seriousness, of 
giving it such architectural shape. But it is true that Mrs. Webb 
was exceptional in her own day as well as in this. Distinguished 
capacity, rich opportunity, both made use of in the fullest sense— 
this is a rare flowering in whatever generation. 

In the records of the gradual concentration of the energies of 
Mr. Howe and Mr. Whitlock on social problems, there is to be 
noted none of the cold precision of intent that is so remarkable in 
Mrs. Webb’s story. Like her, however, they reached maturity in 
a world where Reform, to earnest minds and susceptible tempera- 
ments, was the supreme siren. Both, after dallying with journal- 
ism and the law, went into politics frankly as reformers. Here 
they lavishly expended moral and physical energy, looked a great 
deal of ugliness and corruption in the face, and ultimately with- 
drew. But with emotions of despair? By no means. They are too 
American for that. Mr. Howe can still describe himself as an 
enthusiast. Mr. Whitlock believes “it is demonstrable that upon 
the whole things are growing better.” 

The similarities indicated do not mean, however, that Mr. 
Whitlock’s “Forty Years of It” and Mr. Howe’s “Confessions of 
a Reformer” can be classed together in too narrow a category. 
Harassed to a far greater extent than Mrs. Webb by the “vulgar 
wish” to write novels, Brand Whitlock, nevertheless, surrendered 
to that emotional urge towards the relief of the under dog from 
which Mrs. Webb was so sublimely free. A Tolstoyan and an 
Emersonian, a rather touchingly impassioned disciple of Mr. 
Howells, his dramatic destiny would not leave him closeted with 
his divinities, but brought him into close association with “Golden 
Rule” Jones and Tom Johnson throughout the periods when 
these remarkable men were most vigorously functioning; it seized 
him, still reluctant and self-distrustful, and made him for eight 
years Mayor of Toledo. The point perhaps best worth noting in 
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-his autobiography of a sincere idealist is that neither the unlovely 
fundamentals of American politics nor its amusing by-products— 
to both of which Mr. Whitlock gives adequate place—in any de- 
oree modified his original scale of values. Politics did not teach 
him how to become a “practical” man. The stirring story, for 
Americans a memorable one, is told with engaging charm. 

In the picturesque chapter of American political life that Mr. 
Whitlock has described in detail, Frederic Howe also conspicu- 
ously figured for a time. He, too, can say: “I had greater affection 
for Tom Johnson than for any man I have ever known.” It was, 
however, by a process of trial and error that Mr. Howe found his 
métier. He is so desirous of exposing the fallacies of which, one 
by one, his experience has rid him that perhaps, in his stark 
honesty—an honesty quite untinged with self-idealization—he 
overstresses both his own original naiveté and the abruptness of 
his successive cures. He has in fact told his story so simply that 
the book reads almost like a primer of disillusionment. A solid 
bourgeois inheritance equipped him at the outset with a respect 
for Evangelical religion and morality, Republican politics, aca- 
demic prestige, distinctions of caste. Rejecting all these, enthusi- 
asm slept in him until he began to dream of the perfect city. A 
unique and suggestive book. 

Oxivia Howarp DunBar 


NEW ENGLISH HISTORIES 

Hisrory OF ENGLAND, by GEorGE Macautay TREvELYAN, Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

ENGLAND, by WiLLtAM Racpu Ince, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A History oF ENGLAND FROM THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA TO THE 
DeatH OF ExizaBeTH, by Epwarp P. Cueyney, vol. ii, Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

A History oF THE ENGLIsH PEopte, 1815-1830, by Err Haevy, 
translated by E. I. Warxtn, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


A History oF ENGLanp, by Hrcare BELLoc, vol. i, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Mr. Trevetyan’s work, the reviewer believes, is the most pene- 
trating, vivid, and inspiring book that has appeared on the subject 
since John Richard Green’s “Short History of the English 
People” (1874). The publishers aver it will be useful as a text- 


book besides interesting readers in general. Judgment that it will 
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not, implies very high praise. Textbooks there are, with most or 
all of the important facts about the history of England, but with- 
out any of the meaning of things, without striking interpretation, 
and without one thought of the author’s own. Always, mediocre 
teachers find them fit instruments for steady transference of harm. 
less data to passive and commonplace minds. For such purpose 
Mr. Trevelyan’s writing will be of small service. It is no mere 
compilation of data for those knowing nothing of the subject 
With a great many incidents it deals not at all, and it only makes 
allusions to others, while constantly the author’s own excellence 
of mind and great knowledge assume maturity and acquaintance 
with the subject that textbook writers cannot premise. But as a 
book to be read by a beginner who is studying other books, or by 
one who already knows something, it will be of the highest value; 
and some will have memorable experience in reading a work in 
which all important aspects of the subject are brilliantly narrated 
and clearly explained by a writer whose fine historical imagina- 
tion has comprehended and then clothed them with vivid reality 
and interest. 

There are not wanting what seem to be faults. The author has 
read widely, mastering difficult treatises and recent accounts, but 
probably he has done very little research. The reviewer has noted 
a number of questionable statements, while about some things 
essentially doubtful or obscure very trenchant and positive asser- 
tions are made. Of the later development of English government 
the treatment is insufficient, especially in respect of the depart- 
ments and the cabinet system. There is almost nothing about any- 
thing in the years after 1901. But the severest criticism ventured 
concerns something larger not accomplished. The writing is clear, 
forceful, interesting always, sometimes brilliant, but generally the 
style lacks higher grace and distinction which the author might 
give if he would. Possibly Mr. Trevelyan publishes too much and 
too fast. If he would add to his penetrating thought and extended 
learning the elaboration and refinement which genius does not 
always disdain, he might sometime produce such a masterpiece as 
has not come from him yet. 

Equally striking is Dean Inge’s volume: a discursive account o! 
English history, an essay on English character and achievements, 
an estimate of the present position and the prospects of Great 
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Britain and the British Empire. It appears in the excellent and 
now well-known series, “The Modern World,” where it stands 
with such distinguished companions as “India” by Sir Valentine 
Chirol and “Turkey” by Arnold Toynbee. The author’s distinc- 
tive tendency, his powerful mind, and his brilliant, incisive judg- 
ments give to “England” a provocative and strongly- marked 
character which most of the other volumes in such a series prob- 
ably will not have. 

The author’s attitude and delightful learning are already 
widely known through his essays, shorter than those of Macaulay, 
but worthily carrying on the tradition of Brougham, Hazlitt, and 
Lamb. For many reasons they deserve larger reading in this 
country. Not many who write in English to-day have such extent 
of information and such penetrating insight in the service of high 
ideals. There is no abler exponent of virile conservatism and the 
best of the old traditions, at a time when the fashion is for in- 
tellectuals to be radical or ultra-liberal—with or without under- 
standing and often from mere sentimental emotion. Dean Inge 
will not please certain Americans who have come to expect from 
Englishmen the constant praise and excessive admiration that Mr. 
Strachey and others accord them, nor will he satisfy them whose 
ideas about England and current affairs come from “The Man- 
chester Guardian” and its followers in this country. 

In this book, indeed, he has displeased many of his own coun- 
trymen also. According to “The Saturday Review,” “The publica- 
tion of such a work at this crisis is the worst service that Dean 
Inge has it in his power to do.” Near the end of his chapter on 
“Empire” the author says: “It may well be that the historian of 
the future will name the year of the Second Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, or the end of the nineteenth century, or the death of the 
old Queen, as the culminating point of England as a world 
power. . . . Our whole position has changed radically for the 
worse.” Two years ago the reviewer ventured such prophecy. The 
vicissitudes of the time since elapsed have unhappily brought no 
change in his conviction that the future career. of Great Britain 
may be relatively one of decline. 

Fearless expression of opinion about difficult matters is certain 
to arouse Opposition, anger, resentment; but the author has said 
finely and gravely much that may well ‘be said. The reader may 
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feel that sometimes the Dean gazes backward rather than forw ard, 
that his prejudices against Catholics, against Irishmen and others, 
carry him away, that some of his opinions are mistaken, that } 
view of the attitude of Americans towards England is rather to 
dark, but few will finish without stimulation and enlargement, 
since not often are character and ability given such fine and fear. 
less expression. 

Nine years ago Professor Cheyney published the first volume 
of his history of England in the later Elizabethan age, of such 
content and proportions as to take its place worthily between 
Froude and Gardiner in the list of large works on the subject. 
Since then a great many who had admired the attractive erudition 
of the first have awaited the second and concluding part. Now the 
author completes his task with a book of capacious and solid 
learning, though lacking a little, perhaps, of the ease and charm 
of what had preceded. Altogether, the task has taken half a life- 
time of study, with prolonged reading and research. Manuscripts, 
so important for this period, have been used, though largely in 
calendars and printed collections. The personal and political his- 
tory of Elizabeth’s latter years has extended treatment, but most 
of the study is concerned with an admirable account of govern- 
mental institutions. After all that has been written, the author has 
contributed largely to knowledge of Tudor parliaments, while the 
various local courts and officials are described better than ever 
before. In the first volume the author had chapters on court, privy 
council, and star chamber as well as on justices, sheriff, and parish. 
It is to be regretted that while he deals now with sheriff, lord 
lieutenant, justice of the peace, and parish at length, he does little 
with the central executive, so that on the difficult questions raised 
by Professor Pollard a few years ago—about council, privy 
council, and star chamber—we have no pronouncement from one 
of the authorities whose opinion would be most welcome. 

M. Halévy’s volume is the second in a large history of England 
after 1815 upon which he has long been engaged. His work, 
which is founded upon exhaustive research in contemporary 
pamphlets, periodicals, and records, is for its solid merit and com- 
pleteness one of the highest examples of present historical scholar- 
ship in France. Especially in respect of social and economic matters 
will it supplement Sir Spencer Walpole’s great work on the same 
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period. It is well written and full of interesting matter, but rather 
for specialists than the generality of readers. 

Mr. Belloc’s beautifully printed and attractively written vol- 
ume, the first in an extended history of England which he is com- 
posing, will probably have many readers, but outside of religious 
devotees and church schools it will probably win no great esteem 
from scholars and critics. This is not merely because the author is 
essentially a journalist and a popular, though able writer, but 
because certain excessive preconceptions run right on through the 
work. He far outdoes Fustel de Coulanges in attributing whatever 
is best in western European civilization to Roman sources, and— 
on the generally unaccepted authority of Professor Wiener—he 
even goes so far as to affirm categorically that the origin of a great 
part of early Teutonic vocabularies must be sought in debased 
Latin words. The principal Catholic general account has long been 
Lingard’s “History of England” (1819-1830). It may still con- 
tinue to be so. 

RAYMOND TURNER 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN ASIA 
On THE Trait OF AncrENT Man, dy Roy CHapMan ANDREWS, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

WueEn one has rounded out five years of exploration in an un- 
known land, he has a tale of marvellous interest to unfold, 
especially if he further possesses the literary facility and the hu- 
man interest of Dr. Andrews. In addition, the author is a born 
sportsman, with the true sportsman’s sympathy for animal life 
and the keen insight of the naturalist. 

The great expeditions, sent out jointly by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the “Asia” magazine, cover thou- 
sands of miles of unknown country, so that the problems of trans- 
portation and maintenance are serious, even were there no other 
obstacles, political, military, and otherwise, to be met and over- 
come. The transportation, over roads by courtesy and no roads at 
all, was by automobile trucks and touring cars, with a support- 
ing caravan of camels for the conveyance of gasoline and other 
supplies inward and specimens outward. The empty gasoline cans 
furnished the containers for the more delicate fossils, and the 
protesting camels themselves the packing material! 

During the five years the personnel of the party varied, but 
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always had a number of American scientists, geologists, paleon- 

tologists, zodlogists, and anthropologists, to cover every phase of 

exploration and collecting. There were native helpers, and the 

camel train was of course in charge of natives, while Americans 
had to do with the motor transportation. 

At first the quest was somewhat blind, as no one knew by pas 
experience what would actually be trends but exploration re- 
vealed most amazing fossil fields and brought to light discov very 
after discovery, some of which, like the famed dinosaur eggs, 
have greatly fired the public imagination, although actually of less 
scientific importance than certain less spectacular finds. Interesting 
indeed has been the fulfilment of prophecy, as several groups of 
animals known only from America, but whose origin in the 
Asiatic continent was a matter of hypothesis, have actually been 
found. 

The title of the book is in a sense somewhat misleading, for, 
while the discovery of human origins is the most to be desired aim 
of the expeditions, little has thus far come to light, except evi- 
dence of the so-called “dune dwellers,” revealed by their arti- 
facts and not by the discovery of actual human species which ante- 
date our own. The expedition failed to get into the field this year 
owing to military unrest, but the avowed purpose, both of that 
and next year’s attempt, which is already projected, is the more 
intensive search for man himself. 

Important as Dr. Andrews’s expeditions have been, they have 
but scratched the surface of a vast virgin field, the future pro- 
ductiveness of which is beyond imagination. The appearance of 
the book, with its alluring pictures, is greatly to be commended. 

RicHARD Swann LvLL 


MEN OF LETTERS 


EncuisH Men oF Letrers, New Series, edited by J. C. Squire: 
SwrnBurne, by Harotp Nicotson; Georce Merenirn, Sy J. B. 
PriestLtEY; HerMAN MeEtvitie, by JoHn Freeman; Watt 
Wurrman, dy Jonn Bartey; Witiram B1ake, by OspERT 
Burpvetr; Macmillan Co. 

Tue familiar title of this series carries us back to later Victorian 
times when John Morley, the director of the enterprise, guthered 
around him a notable company of contributors which included 
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Trollope, Stephen, Pattison, Symonds, Myers, Nichol, and Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury. After a long succession of volumes, uniform in 
ceneral plan and preserving, notwithstanding certain inequalities 
unavoidable in any co-operative undertaking, a definite uniform- 
ity of tone, had appeared, the scheme languished for many years, 
to be resumed about two decades ago when a few more instal- 
ments were published, among them A. C. Benson’s sensitively 
composed studies of Pater, FitzGerald, and Rossetti, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s noble little book on Shakespeare. The death of 
Lord Morley closed, it was generally thought, the canon of the 
series. But now, under new editorial guidance, freshened and to 
some extent “Georgian,” new life has been imparted to it. 

The scope of the series, it was seen, might be widened in three 
directions. The original list of subjects contained a few notorious 
lacunae. Mr. Burdett fills one with his volume on Blake; and 
another—John Donne—is not to remain empty much longer. 
Then, death has brought several distinguished men of letters 
within the range of a series that has never included the living. 
Swinburne and Meredith join their fellows, and before long Con- 
rad is to be of the company. And finally, in the broad field of 
American letters, which was penetrated at but four points in the 
earlier volumes, Whitman and Melville now appear; Poe is to 
follow soon, and doubtless other gaps will be filled in later. 
There is promise of a bright future for this project, partly because 
of the prestige of the original series but partly also because an 
abundance of new vitality has been instilled into the revived and 
broadened programme. 

Mr. Squire and his colleagues are too wise and too sincere to 
attempt to preserve the late-Victorian tone of Morley’s series. In 
the new volumes there is nothing of Pattison’s pontificality, of 
Symonds’s morbidity, of Myers’s Pateresque aestheticism, or of 
Nichol’s pugnacity. The new manner may, or may not, be better; 
it is at any rate different and genuine. On the other hand, the 
editor and writers have not gone to the opposite extreme of court- 
ing novelty and modernity at too great a price. With one excep- 
tion, these five books show no evidence of yielding to the con- 
temporary demand for cleverness at no matter what sacrifice. 
There are but few signs that the “new” school of biography has 
turnished the model for them. Tentative and hesitating ap- 
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proaches to psycho-analytics are several times abruptly turned 
aside into less dangerous paths, whether at an editorial word of 
caution or because of the biographers’ sense of what is in keeping 
with the particular tradition of this series, we do not know. Mr. 
Nicolson refuses to become involved in any discussion of Swin- 
burne’s “sex-history”; Mr. Bailey handles very cautiously that 
“Calamus” which, according to André Gide, is of such profound 
import for the understanding of Whitman; Mr. Burdett makes 
no mention of certain unpublished drawings of Blake. We are far 
from deploring these reticences, which are here alluded to merely 
by way of indication of what not to expect from these biographies, 
Of that wider “psychological” criticism which is not limited to 
problems of sex the amount differs in different volumes. Mr. 
Burdett does not penetrate below the surface of the question of 
Blake’s sanity. Mr. Nicolson’s explanation of the failures of 
Swinburne’s later life on the ground of arrested mental develop- 
ment is somewhat too jejune and puerile. Mr. Priestley, on the 
other hand, taking a hint from S. M. Ellis and other earlier 
writers, expands admirably the theme of Meredith’s youthful 
shame at his lowly origin and his mature shame at that shame. 
The clue to Meredith’s comedy lies, according to this interpreta- 
tion, in the fact that the clear intelligence of the artist is every- 
where satirizing the pride and snobbishness of the man. In none 
of the other volumes is a plausible central thesis so carefully de- 
veloped and abundantly illustrated. There is, moreover, more 
novelty in the plan of the “Meredith” than in any of the rest. 
All five biographers have had the advantage of standing at a 
distance from their subjects: Mr. Burdett because he has been in 
no way committed to the modern “cult” of Blake which in some 
quarters (not in England only but in America and France) has 
reached absurd heights; Mr. Bailey and Mr. Freeman because 
they are Englishmen writing of American authors; and Mr. 
Priestley and Mr. Nicolson because they belong to a generation 
younger than that which was dominated by the vast renown of 
Meredith’s and Swinburne’s later years. The chief interest of Mr. 
Freeman’s book lies in the fact that it is the first English biog- 
raphy of Melville, who is pronounced “the most powerful of all 
the great American writers.” It marks perhaps the culmination of 
the posthumous vogue which began in Melville’s centenary year. 
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The tone of this appreciation is judicious, and while the astonish- 
‘ng merits of “Billy Budd” are clearly recognized there is no 
-endency to overestimate the importance of the mysticism of Mel- 
ville’s other later books. In this respect the volume resembles Mr. 
Burdett’s “Blake,” in which the dominant motif is a long and 
somewhat too repetitious protest against the acceptance of Blake 
as an inspired prophet and guide instead of as a great but unequal, 
eccentric, and too-little-educated poet and artist. In Mr. Bailey’s 
“Whitman” (in manner the most academic of the group) there 
is a similar attempt to weed out the many withered blades from 
among the “Leaves of Grass.” Each biographer seems to have 
gone about his task with the firm intention to make every fair 
allowance to the advocatus diaboli. In the case of Blake the dam- 
aging admissions concern the “Prophetic Books”; the lyrics, the 
prose, and (so far as Mr. Burdett treats of them) the paintings, 
drawings, and engravings are exalted by contrast. In the case of 
Whitman the attack is directed against his prosody (where the 
many failures serve to glorify the comparatively few splendid 
poems) and against the lack of any faculty of self-criticism. The 
clotted mysticism of much of Melville’s later work is disposed of 
in similar fashion; and Mr. Priestley admits the weight of im- 
pedimenta with which Meredith’s arrogance and idiosyncrasy 
loaded his books. Only in the case of Swinburne is the attitude of 
concession carried too far. Mr. Nicolson is himself for the most 
part the advocatus diaboli; and before he has finished we feel 
that if his charges are allowed to stand the ceremony of canoniza- 
tion must be abruptly and awkwardly interrupted. His, indeed, 
is the only volume that betrays a fundamental lack of sympathy 
with his subject, as though it was assigned to him not because he 
had something new to say about the author of “Atalanta in Caly- 
don” but because he is the author of brilliant studies of Byron and 
Tennyson. His unfailing cleverness shines by contrast to Mr. 
Bailey’s plodding academicism; his pages are free from the 
stodginess of parts of Mr. Freeman’s book; and a better technique 
keeps him from Mr. Burdett’s repetitiousness. But he lacks the 
fair-mindedness and equitableness of all his colleagues. 

With more space at command it would be possible to indicate 
several points of resemblance which bind together the five great 
Writers who are the subjects of these little books. Blake and Mel- 
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ville are connected by their common mysticism; Blake and Whit. 
man by the coincidence that the fame of the American and the 
posthumous renown of the Englishman bloomed together in the 
’sixties; Swinburne and Whitman by the chance that a succés de 
scandale first made them known and accompanied them through 
life; Blake, Whitman, Meredith, and to some extent Melville, 
by a more or less wilful eccentricity and subservience to idiosyn- 
crasy. Other resemblances will suggest themselves. Enough has 
been said to give some indication of the scope of Mr. Squire’s 
programme and of the measure of success which its initial volumes 
have attained. 
SAMUEL C. CHEW 


THE DISILLUSIONING TOUCH OF COMEDY 
TRANSLATIONS AND TOMFOOLERIES, by BERNARD SHaw, Brentano’, 
SHAW, by J. S. Cotiis, 4. 4. Knopf. 

SHAW seems to approve of Mr. Collis’s book about him. The 
evidence is that he has allowed the publication of some of his 
comments made on the original manuscript. They are not all 
favorable comments, but they are all illuminating. Occasionally, 
there is simply a “Hooray!” called forth by a hazarded ob- 
servation on Shaw’s indebtedness to Wagner and Mozart. All in 
all, the dramatist appears to take pleasure in the critic’s inter- 
pretation of him; no doubt because this critic is himself some- 
thing of a creator. “To write a book about a man who has written 
books about himself,” Shaw once stated, “is an impertinence 
which only an irresistible charm of manner can carry off.” Mr. 
Collis has a charm of manner, a charm which is Irish, which, one 
might say, is Shavian. It is often an annoying charm. To start 
such an important book with a note on Ireland and to end it with 
one or two stray anecdotes is a vexation to the reader and an 
injustice to the author, for set within this very commonplace 
frame is the portrait of a great artist painted by a sympathetic 
and gifted observer. 

Mr. Collis emphasizes the mystic quality that lies behind 
Shaw’s work, as it is necessary to do. There is so much super- 
ficial nonsense in his plays that a key to their serious meaning 's 
needed, and that key is most accessible in “Back to Methusaleh.” 
Mr. Collis thinks that this great five-part cycle is Shaw’s master- 
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piece, but the fact that it is the plainest statement of his phi- 
josophy may be the very reason why it is not his finest artistic 
achievement. Lilith’s last speech does soar far into the realm of 
poetry, but, as Mr. Collis notices, so do passages in “Major 
Barbara,” in “Caesar and Cleopatra,” in “Saint Joan.” In fact, 
when one has grasped the underlying principle of the Life Force 
and the Superman, one is prepared for revelation as well as 
amusement in every play of Shaw’s, however trivial it may seem. 

In his latest volume, largely composed of Tomfooleries, the 
fun for the reader who recalls Mr. Collis’s admirable exposition 
of Shaw’s mysticism is to look for evidences of it in the most 
unlikely places. “The Music Cure” and “The Fascinating 
Foundling” may be pieces of utter nonsense, but they have in 
them the usual Shavian undertones; in both playlets the heroine 
represents the ideal of beauty, unhampered by worldly con- 
siderations, voluntarily driving itself on to a fulfilment of its 
destiny. “The Glimpse of Reality” expresses less amusingly, and 
therefore more boldly, the dominant idea behind all Shaw’s 
horseplay. When the young Count Ferrucio finds his soul, he 
unpacks his heart in one of those long speeches which Mr. Collis 
rightly considers the height of Shaw’s literary accomplishment. 
This speech must be read, better yet it must be heard, in its 
entirety for an appreciation of Shaw’s capacity in an extended 
prose passage. One of Ferrucio’s later and briefer utterances 
shows the essentially mystic concentration which produces poetry 
of the first order: “My life is only a drop falling from the van- 
ishing clouds to the everlasting sea, from finite to infinite, and 
itself part of the infinite.” 

“Press Cuttings,” for all its purely topical interest, also has 
its moment of vision: at the end of the play soldiers are no 
longer to be treated as if they were schoolboys and women are 
no longer to be treated as if they were angels. It must be admitted 
that this skit on soldiers and suffragettes seems not only some- 
what out of date but needlessly diffuse because of Shaw’s in- 
ability to keep himself within bounds when belaboring a congenial 
point with his facile and scintillating wit. This wit Mr. Collis 
characterizes as “the sword that slew the slayer,” and frequently, 
as in the case of “Press Cuttings,” the description is an apt one. 

On the other hand, Mr. Collis does not quite do justice to 
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this most effective weapon in Shaw’s armory. “The most jm. 
portant thing about Bernard Shaw—more important perhaps 
even than his mysticism—is that he is not a moralist but 
natural historian,” and by a natural historian Mr. Collis means ; 
scientific observer of facts. The combination of mysticism and 
science presents an impregnable front to the world, a sure stand- 
ard by which to judge man’s fallible compromises with reality, 
The mystic shows how far human institutions fall short of the 
ideal; the scientist shows how far they deviate from essentia| 
truth. It is the incongruous fluctuation between mysticism and 
the scientific point of view, apparently so unlike and at bottom 
so harmonious, that enrages and at the same time amuses the 
seer. Altogether it is a marvellous philosophic background for 
wit as varied and as ready as Shaw’s, which naturally turns 
towards destroying the false that the true may have opportunity 
to grow. Thus Shaw frequently leads the attack against ideals 
which are contrary to his set of values and seem to him to be built 
on flimsy, unsubstantial foundations. When ideals arrive, half- 
ideals must go—ideals in religion, in government, in warfare, in 
economics, or in marriage. 
Henry Ten Eyck Perry 


A SEVERE HISTORIAN 
New ENGLAND IN THE REPUBLIC, 1776-1850, dy JAMEs TRUsLOw 
ApaMs, Little, Brown & Co. 

Tue final volume of Mr. Adams’s history of New England ends 
with the year 1850, “for,” as he says, “from that mid-point of the 
century, the current of nationalism swept the New England 
States into the swift movement of a genuinely national life.” It 
may be doubted, however, whether this date marks any real ter- 
mination of the evolution with which the first two volumes are 
concerned. In them Mr. Adams traced, with striking effect, the 
rise of successive economic classes to political power, their methods 
of control, and their final downfall; but in this volume, after 
narrating the rise and decline of the Federalist ship-owning aris- 
tocracy and beginning to describe the appearance of a new mill- 
owning and banking group, he breaks off, leaving the tale un- 
finished. One wishes that Mr. Adams had seen fit to continue his 
work to the present day, with the existing domination of the 
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Republican party in New England as the subject of his merciless 


 rutiny. The results would be interesting. 


The merits of this volume covering the period from 1776 to 
18<0 are those which have already drawn wide attention to the 
frst two—an energetic, direct style, unusual power of co-ordina- 
tion and compact presentation, and a sense of balance and propor- 


S sion in handling episodes and material that is at times masterly. 


Especially noteworthy is the way in which Mr. Adams, while 
avoiding with some care any duplication of such writers as Beard, 
Henry Adams, or Channing, has utilized monographic studies, 
welding them into a coherent whole. 

At the same time, the peculiarities of Mr. Adams’s temper, so 
conspicuous in the earlier volumes, are in no degree diminished. 
His bitter hatred of Calvinistic theology and Calvinist clergy- 
men continues unabated, with all the slurs, sneers, sarcasms, and 
charges of hypocrisy that disfigured the preceding two books. His 
animosity towards the wealthy and educated classes crops out at 


| every opportunity, leading him to this frank credo, on page 301: 


“The history of New England shows us again and again. . . 
how the ‘wise, the rich, and the good’ have shown less collective 
wisdom than the members of the despised lower orders, as well as 
a more bitter class spirit, a narrower intellectual outlook and a less 
broadly human attitude towards life.” 

Not only does his harsh denunciation of each successive ruling 
group grow monotonous, but it raises the question whether Mr. 
Adams, in spite of his avowed discipleship of F. J. Turner and 
J. H. Robinson, has really grasped their scientific point of view. 
Nothing is more common than for Mr. Adams, at the opening of 
a chapter, to point out the economic and psychological forces 
which compelled the formation of new classes and drove them 
into inevitable conflict, and then, with hearty zest, to castigate the 
members of one of these classes as hypocrites, liars, tricksters, cor- 
ruptionists—in short as personally despicable—for doing the very 
things which it was “inevitable” that they should do. One cannot 
help seeing a resemblance between Mr. Adams’s attitude and that 
of the Calvinist God he so detests, in punishing those whom he 
has predestined to sin. It may be true that each successive ruling 
class degenerates with power until it is inferior morally to the 
bulk of the population. If so, the fact assumes the character of an 
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interesting historical generalization, and if Mr. Adams had y 
handled it, his book would have been thought-provoking. As jt 
is, he does no more than weaken an otherwise admirable piece of 
historical construction by the exhibition of personal prejudices, In 
the last sentence but one of the book, he betrays a consciousness 
that he “may have been tempted to stress the shadows rather thay 
the lights” of New England history. It is to be regretted that this 
realization did not come earlier. 
THEODORE CLARKE Situ 


PRIVATE VICES PUBLIC BENEFITS 
THE FABLE OF THE Bees, by BERNARD MANDEVILLE, with a Com- 
mentary by F. B. Kaye, 2 vols., Oxford University Press. 

On y the special student of the eighteenth century can be ex- 
pected to know how wildly the ecclesiastical dove-cotes of Eng- 
land were fluttered, two centuries ago, by the swoop of this hawk 
in dove’s feathers. Mandeville’s “Fable,” the germ of which had 
appeared twenty years before, attracted more and more exasper- 
ated, and finally hostile, attention with each successive amplified 
edition, until it was denounced in 1723 by the Middlesex Grand 
Jury as a nuisance and was answered by some of the ablest con- 
troversial pens in England. Adopting, at least for argumentative 
purposes, the current theory that virtuous conduct is always 
wholly unselfish and unemotional, Mandeville had no difficulty 
in showing that such conduct is impossible, and that true virtue 
cannot exist. He showed also that the power and prosperity of 
nations depend upon the vicious—that is, the selfish—conduct of 
their citizens. Thus, for those who accepted the orthodox definition 
of virtue, he demonstrated that private vices lead to public beneiits. 
Readers who recoiled from this conclusion had the choice of see- 
ing virtue, as they understood it, reduced to absurdity. Neither 
horn of the dilemma was comfortable as a permanent position. 
Mandeville’s thought was irritating, corrosive, and unforgettable 
—as, indeed, it remains even to-day. Finding that they could not 
answer the author’s arguments, critics assailed his character. Pro- 
fessor Kaye brings before us in this elaborate edition a document 
which has been regarded for two hundred years as a very wicked 
book written by a wicked man. 

Undoubtedly, there was something Satanic about Bernard 
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\andeville, but an alert modern reader is likely to find in him 
more of Satan’s ironic humor than of his malevolence. He wrote 


| not for dullards or moralists but, in his own words, “for the 


entertainment of people of knowledge and education,” and his 
book still provides intellectual entertainment of a high order. Yet 
there can be no doubt that he really meant many of the devastat- 
ing things he said. He really believed, with La Rochefoucauld, 
that self-love is the spring of all our actions, and he applied this 
belief remorselessly. 

Professor Kaye’s edition of the Fable is the sort of book that 
is seen to be indispensable as soon as it is produced. His exposition 
of Mandeville’s thought, sources, and influence is an admirable 
piece of road-making through a jungle of erudition, and his notes 
upon the text are beyond praise in richness and accuracy. One can 
wish only that he had developed somewhat more at length the 
contrasts between Mandeville and Shaftesbury, and that he had 
been able to find room for one or two of Mandeville’s works, 
such as the strange “Treatise of the Hypochondriack and Hys- 
terick Diseases,” that are unconnected with the Fable. As it stands, 
however, this edition is a sound and brilliant contribution to 
American scholarship and to English letters. 

OpELL SHEPARD 














LETTERS AND COMMENT 
A CALL ON DOLLY MADISON IN 1873 
By Evsripce Gerry, Jr. 


In 1813 the young son of Elbridge Gerry, who was then Vice-Preg. 
dent of the United States, went on an extensive sightseeing tour trough 
southern New Engiand, New York, and Pennsylvania, finally swingin 
round through Virginia to Washington. Here he joined his father anj 
entered with zest into the social life of the capital. His first call upon 
President and Mrs. Madison is recorded in this passage from an interest- 
ing diary of his journey, which is being published in full by Brentano. 
Modern readers will recognize from Mr. Gerry’s descriptions the historic 
rooms—the “red room,” the “blue room,” the “east room,” etc.—of the 
White House, which this enthusiastic visitor, writing under the influence 
of Dolly Madison’s charm, considered “a perfect palace.”—Tur 
Eprrors. 


FTER dinner I returned, and went with my father to le 
introduced to President and Mrs. Madison. We were shewn 
upstairs to his room, and found him reclining on a settee or couch. 
He looked pale and wan, and is naturally small. He bears the 
marks of age, and of a very strong mind. He had a flannel, but 
handsome loose gown on and rested on pillows. Mrs. Madison 
is very handsome, of an elegant form and dignified deportment, 
has a fine complexion high and delicately colored. I sat with Mrs. 
Madison all the eve and found her of elegant manners, ac- 
complished and easy at the same time, possessed of that pleasing 
dignity which will always command the esteem and respect of 
every person. She treated me with friendly attention, and more 
like a son than a stranger. I in turn studied to be polite and at- 
tentive and when she had prepared the refreshments, always 
handed them to the President. I was soon informed by her, that 
I was second cousin to her, and felt highly honored, and pe- 
culiarly favored in being related to a lady who is not rivalled in 
excellence and worth. Engaged in the most friendly and pleasing 
conversation I remained until after nine, with my father, who to 
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my jOYy conversed with Mr. Madison. Mr. and Mrs. Cutts (sister 
to Mrs. Madison and who resides with her at present) and Mr. 
Monroe were also with us. Mrs. Cutts shewed me the whole 
house, and likewise gave me an account of everything that related 
to the family. Mrs. Madison also entertained me with an account 
of her levees etc., etc. of similar things, and promised to shew 
me the colors taken at Port George, the next morning, if I would 
call. In this delightful manner I spent a long evening, and then 
returned to compare this family to the accomplished and amiable 
Wilsons. Mrs. Madison’ was dressed in a yellow silk gown (or 
oarment whose name I do not know) rather loose and plain, and 
wore a neat bonnet or hat made of silk and was very plain. She 
had a cravat around her neck, and spangled (I believe) cloth 
shoes. 

The President’s house is a perfect palace. You enter the first 
door, and are at once in a large hall, which is an entry, etc. 
Pillars of immense size are dispersed through this; and it is hand- 
somely furnished etc. and has large lamps for the whole length. 
On the side opposite to the entrance are doors open to four rooms. 
The corner is the dining room and is very spacious, and twice the 
height of modern parlors and three times as large. This is fur- 
nished in the most elegant manner, and the furniture is so large, 
that Mrs. Cutts says, the sideboard would cover the whole side 
of a large parlor. At the head of the room, General Washington 
is represented as large as life. This room opens by a single door 
into Mrs. Madison’s sitting room which is half as large. This is 
furnished equally as well, and has more elegant and delicate 
furniture. Her portrait is here seen. This room in the same way 
enters into the drawing room, which is an immense and magnifi- 
cent room, in an oval form, and which form is preserved in those 
above and even to the cellar. A door opens at each end, one into 
the hall, an opposite one into the terrace from whence you have 
an elegant view of all the rivers, etc. The windows are nearly 
the height of the room, and have superb red silk velvet curtains 
which cost 4$ a yard. The chairs are wood painted, with worked 
bottoms and each has a red velvet large cushion. They are ar- 
ranged on the side, and are divided into four divisions by sofas. 
These three rooms are all open on levee nights. Next to the 
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drawing room is the President’s sitting room which has no com. 
munication with the former and opens to the hall. This corre. 
sponds to Mrs. Madison’s parlor, and is handsomely furnished, 
This opens to his cabinet which I did not see. The cabinet jg 
divided by a temporary partition from the grand council chamber 
which runs the whole breadth of the house, and is more than 
twice the breadth of common halls. This room is unfinished, 
Opposite to the dining room is one of the same size for the 
private secretary, and between that and the door, one smaller for 
the porter, who is always at the door. 

Lengthways of the house, and through the hall, is a walk, 
which extends on a terrace at each end for some way. A staircase, 
arched to admit of this walk, ascends at each end, and this is the 
grand staircase. It is in the form of an U and has stairs on each 
side, meeting in the centre. Through the second story is a hall or 
entry and this opens into all the rooms which are more numerous 
and smaller than the lower rooms. The President’s communicates 
with others, and this is all the information I can give of the inside 
of the house. 
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